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Church  Directory. 


“  The  Old  First  ”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Duffiedd,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Ckturse  tbroush  the  Winter. 

Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  Kin^  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  34th  Street. 

Maintains  Madiitim  Square  Church  Howv  atul  Mixsinii,  384 
Third  Avenue. 

Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

HriE  Kin,  Missionary. 

•53  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabliath  School,  3.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class.  7  P.M. 

Boys’  I  lay  School  every  day  except  Saturday,  10  A.M.- 
3  P.M. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Hexkv  VAX  Dvkf,,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  .\.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys*  Club,  338  West  Thirty-rtfth  Street. 

Church  of  tlie  Sea  and  Laud. 

Rev.  JoHX  Hopkixs  Dexi sox.  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  ailmirable  religious 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them.  • 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  31st  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  social  work 

Fark  Church. 

Rev.  Axsox  P.  Atterburv,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  P/idpx  Settlement,  314  East  3oth  Street. 

Phillips  Memorial  Church. 

Rev.  JoHX  E.  BrsHXELi.,  Pastor. 

Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street. 

Young  Men’s  League. 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Dcxcax  Bi'chaxax,  D.D.  Pastor. 

145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  43d  Street. 

Maintains  C/iKrch  o/  the  G<HKt  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 

306^10  East  43d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Faith  Chuich 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.  Pastor. 

347  West  .58th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 

University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  Ekist  10th  Street. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chattel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emanuel  Chapel,  735  Sixth  Street. 

West  End  Presityterian  Church. 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  105tb  Street. 

The  Pastor  will  preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Meeting,  10:30.  Sunday  School,  3.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7. 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Roderic  Terry,  D.D.,  President. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Monro,  Chaplain. 

Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (3.5,000)  twenty-flve  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 

Christ’s  Missioi . 

143  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

James  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Everybody  welcome. 

West  Side  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

318  West  Fifty-seventh  Street. 

Sunday,  April  16,  at  4.30  P.yi.—  The  Rtlation  of  Protidence 
to  t'rll. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  D.D.,  of  Union  Seminary. 


A  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

Tablets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits.  Pews,  Pouts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tissot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

SiS.'l'.I'fS,"'*'  Tiie  Coi  Sms  &  BiicBey  Co., 

Decorators  and  Furnishers. 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

LECTURES. 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 

700  Park  Avenue. 

The  Social  Significance  op  the  Religious  revival 
in  England  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries. 
Eight  Public  Lectures  on  the  Ely  Foundation. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D. 

Ai*rilT8,  4.30  P.M.— Thf  Broad  Church  School  and  Liheral- 
irni. 

“  19,  4.30  P.M.— T/if  Broad  Church  Schmil  and  Lilteral- 

iKin,  Continued. 

Inauguration  of 

The  Charles  F.  Deems  Lectureship  in  Philosophy, 
New  York  University,  -April,  1899. 

Professor  James  Iverach,  D.D.,  Lecturer. 

Six  lecturesatthe  University  Building,  Waverly  Place 
and  East  Washington  Square,  Mondays  and  Wednes¬ 
days  at  10.^  -A.M.,  April  3.  5, 10, 13, 17  and  19,  Law  Lec¬ 
ture  Room,  No.  3 : 

5,—Philo)<oph!i  in  ite  apnostic  aepect,  ite  t'o>‘lulatee,  its  char¬ 
acter,  and  its  worth. 

e.— Idealist  iihUosoiihii,  its  merits  and  defects;  the  conception  of 
(itsl.  Hole  shall  we  conccire  (he  sipdhetic  unity  of 
tiisl,  man,  and  the  U'lwld  t  The  hinydom  of  God. 

Lecture  at  University  Heights. 

Tuesday  at  10.30  A.5I.,  April  18. 

Before  the  faculty  and  upper  classes  of  the  University 
College,  in  -Association  Hall, 

The  public  are  cordially  invited. 

C.— Personality,  its  character  and  its  meaning. 

Write  for  tickets  of  Chancelor  MacCracken,  New  York 
University. 

LITER  ATUUE. 

Public  Schixil  No.  .5,  West  141st  Street  and  Edgecomb 
-Avenue.  8  P.M. 

-April  17.— U'o/m  ii  of  Shahesiware.  Prof.  R.  E.  Mayne. 


N.ATUK.tL  SCIENCE. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Lyceum  Hall, 

305  East  43d  Street 
Saturday,  8  P.M. 

April  Ih.— Electric  Wares.  Wireless  Telegratihy.— Prof. 
Wm.  Halloch. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Tuesday  Evenings  at  8. 

-April  18. —Jd/Hdicd  and  Porto  Bieo.—P.  S.  Dellenbaugh. 

“  35.— i/d«yni.— R.  S.  Dawson. 

Daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9-5.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Museum,  77th  Street  and  8th  Avenue. 
April  IZ.—The  Boyal  Botanical  tianieiis  at  K  w,  England. 
Prof.  Lucian  M.  Underwood. 

Tickets  on  application. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hall, 

^  East  43d  Street. 

8  P.M 

April  \S.— Jamaica  and  Porto  Hico.—P.  S.  Dellenbaugh. 

”  36.— 27i<’  Bcrmudas.~H.  I.  Bridgman. 

People’s  Institute  Lectures  in  Co-operation  with  the 
Cooper  Union,  at  the  Cooper  Union. 

Travel  and  descriptire  Geography.  8  P.  M. 

April  15.— JfoH/i»d  and  its  Daniel  van  Pelt. 

“  33.— -41rtsf-a  and  the  Klondike.— J.  B.  Burnham. 

“  as.— Hawaii.— R.  S.  Dawson. 

People’s  Institute,  Lectures  in  Co-operation  with  the 
Cooper  Union,  at  the  Cooper  Union. 

8  P.M. 

April  17,  'H.—yineteetith  t'entnpi  History. 

England  in  the  Xineteenth  Century. 

Cooper  Union. 

National  Pr  blems. 

April  14.— /fcdJ'f/ Georpe  CVlt'/wation.— John  S.  Crosby. 

Tennyson  and  Smritual  Problems.—  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  318  West  57th  Street. 

8  P.M. 

April  14.— .\V?r  things  we  hare  learned  about  .Ifrica. 

C.  C.  Adams. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  .53  East  31d  Street. 

8  P.M. 

April  \9.—Pussia.  E.  O.  Hovey. 

Public  School  46,  West  1.56  St.  and  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

8  P.M. 

April  Y!.— Dewey  and  the  PAt/ip/dnoi.— Adelbert  M.  Dewey_ 


HISTORY. 

Public  School  87,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  77th  Street. 
Four  Lectures  on  the  Fh'ench  Revolutum. 

April  6,  13,  30  and  37,  at  8  P.M. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson,  Columbia  University. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  No.  5  West  125th  Street. 
A-merican  History  (Biography). 

8  P.M. 

April  15.— FYoni  LogCalnn  to  White  H<msc.—J.  H.  Roberts. 
”  ‘iSS.—Oimmisbtre  John  Paul  Jones.— Miss  Annie  P. 
Mead. 

“  2ld.— Admiral  George  Deu’ej/.— Adelbert  M.  Dewey. 


Cathedral  School  Hall, 

111  Blast  50th  Street. 

8  P.M. 

A  course  of  three  Lectures  on  Xew  York  State  History, 
by  Mr.  Welland  Hendrick. 

April  18.— Sir  William  Johtison. 

“  25.— De  Will  Clinton. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.— Lenox,  890-5  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  dally  except  Sundays. 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street:  336  West  43d  Street;  3.51  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  ISoth  Street ;  130  West  3M  Street ;  306  West  100th 
Street;  361  West  69th  Street:  1.533  Second  Avenue :  215 
East  Mth  Street;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 

MUSIC, 

Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
Four  Lwtures  on  Wagner’s  Music  Dramas  by  Mr.  T.  W- 
Surette. 

April  19,  8  P.M.— Die  M'alkure. 

“  3(5,  8  P.^l.—Parisfal,  Illustrated. 

Music  and  Stereopticon  Views. 

Public  School  No.  5,  W.  141st  St.  and  Edgecomb  Ave, 
8  P.M. 

April  12.— Essentials  of  Music.— Miss  Marie  Merrick. 

“  30.—  The  Soul  of  a  Song.— Mr.  S.  G.  Pratt. 

“  21.— The  Unifying  Influence  of  Music.— Mrs.  S.  K 

Chittenden. 

ART  LECTURES. 

Public  School  No.  86,  East  96th  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue.  8  P.M. 

April  13.— S«»ic  Mislcrn  Paintcrs.Miss  E.  B.  Caldwell. 

COOPER  UNION  FOR  TIIE  ADV.VNCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 

Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 

.4RT. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  .\rt  Museum. 

Central  Park  East  and  83d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thurstlay  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Grolter  Club,  39  East  Thirty  second  Street. 
Engraved  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Present  visiting  card. 

Wunderlich  Galleri',  868  Broadway. 

Original  Drawings. 

Keppel  Gallery,  30  East  Sixteenth  Street. 

E.  S.  Thompson’s  Studies  of  Wild  Animals. 

Tooth  Gallf.ry,  399  Fifth  Avenue. 

Dutch  Water  Colors. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 

48  Henry  Street. 

McAnley  AVater  Street  Mission, 

316  Water  Street. 

St.  Barth<ilotnew’s  Mission, 

311  East  43d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

26  Delahcey  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  46th  Street. 

St.  Barnaitas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  .Alliance, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 

237  Blast  104th  Street. 

East  Side  House  Settl€*ment  of  New  Y’ork, 

Foot  of  Blast  67th  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

3,59  West  69th  Street. 

Nurses’  Seitlenient. 

3  ,9  Henry  Street. 

Sniiiiyside  Day  Nursery, 

51  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Strests. 

Wiisiin  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission. 

135  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenue  A. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 

1.55  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Guariiian  Society  and  Home  for 
the  Friendless. 

29  East  29th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children. 

145  East  1.5th  Street. 

College  Settlement. 

95  Rivington  Street. 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 

ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS, 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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KAKLY  DKKAMS. 

A.  Minor. 

Didst  thou  then  dream  in  that  far  early  time, 

^^’hen  on  thy  soul  the  tender  dews  of  morn 
Still  lay  undimm'd,  and  sorrows  ache  unhorn. 

No  shadow  cast  on  youth’s  fair  cloudless  clime  ? 

Say,  didst  thou  dream  that  life  was  sweet  and  fair 
As  mornint:  skies  and  newly-opened  flowers  ? 

That  hopeful  toil  would  speed  the  sunlit  hours? 

And  love  would  crown  the  days  with  gladness  rare? 
And  didst  thou  And  these  glowing  dreams  of  youth 
The  broad  realities  of  daily  life  ? 

Hearts  true  and  tender,  nought  of  jealous  strife  ? 
Eyes  brave  and  gentle  with  the  smile  of  truth  ? 

No  struggle,  but  had  compensation  just? 

No  hope,  but  found  a  swift  fulfilment  rare  ? 

No  fruitless  toil,  no  weary  weight  of  care  ? 

No  friends  who  kissed  thee  and  Vietrayed  thy  trust  ? 
Nay— why  dost  thou  lx)w  thy  head  and  turn  away 
And  silent  curl  thy  lip  in  bitter  scorn  ? 

Have  angry  skies  o’ercast  the  fair  sweet  morn 
And  turned  it  to  a  dark  and  dreary  day  ? 

Ah  !  did  the  measure  of  thy  poem  ring 
In  clashing  discord,  somewhere  hopeless  jars  ? 
Strange  sobbing  minors,  broken  halting  bars  ? 

In  mute  despair  didst  thou  then  cease  to  sing  ? 

Poor  foolish  heart !  Go,  learn  it  all  again. 

The  lesson  of  the  swiftly  shadowed  morn. 

The  rippling  melody  in  discord  torn 
The  faded  hopes,  the  cruel  Are  of  pain. 

Go,  take  thy  poem,  yet  in  reverence  low. 

First  kneel  and  listen  to  the  song  of  flowers, 

Unseen,  unknown,  through  countless  silent  hours. 
From  death  and  darkness,  sweetest  blossoms  grow. 
And  listening,  thy  lost  melody  shall  hear. 

Hesolve  through  each  perplexing  disc-ord  strange 
In  true  unbroken  harmony,  and  change 
To  nobler  measures  than  the  lost  and  dear; 

Thy  secret  burning  tears,  the  restless  ache. 

The  quiet  self  denial  all  unknown. 

The  bitter  shame  of  failure,  lx)rne  alone. 

These-  that  thy  heart  did  almost  seem  to  break. 
Shalt  lead  thee  on  through  dim  and  darkened  days. 
By  paths  of  perfect  patience,  purest  love. 

The  noblest  poem  of  a  life  to  prove 

The  grand  C'  major  song  of  ceaseless  praise. 

_ Xu  fin  g 

All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Ex-.Iustice  Stephen  J.  Field  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  died  at  his  home  in 
Washington  on  Sunday  evening  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Although  the  law  per¬ 
mits  the  retirement  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  full  pay,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Judge 
Field  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties 
until  less  than  two  years  ago.  On  another 
page  we  render  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
remarkable  man.  _ 

The  burning  of  two  dwelling  houses  in  the 
residence  part  of  this  city  with  the  loss  of 
thirteen  lives,  following  so  speedily  upon  the 
burning  of  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  involving 
a  loss  of  life  proportionately  far  greater,  has 
aroused  a  feeling  of  horror  and  disquietude 
not  often  paralleled.  The  origin  of  the  fires  is 
wrapped  in  mystery.  Mr.  Andrew’s’s  house 
was  built  and  had  lately  been  repaired  with 
the  express  view  of  guarding  against  fire ;  the 
family  were  on  the  alert  against  this  very 
danger,  having  been  alarmed  during  the  even¬ 
ing  by  a  fire  accidentally  kindled  under  the 
front  steps;  yet  w’hen,  less  than  two  hours 


later,  a  policeman  discovered  smoke  issuing 
from  the  house,  it  was  impossible  to  awaken 
its  inmates  in  time  to  effect  their  rescue. 
Within  two  hours  the  house  w’as  in  ashes  and 
twelve  out  of  fourteen  persons  who  had  been 
sleeping  there  were  burned  to  death,  many  of 
them  to  an  unrecognizable  condition.  All  the 
neighboring  property  was  imperilled  by  the 
fierceness  of  the  flames,  but  mysteriously 
enough  it  was  a  house  two  blocks  off  which 
was  ignited  by  them.  A  servant  of  Mr.  Adams 
was  w’atching  the  fire  from  an  open  window 
when  a  burning  brand  was  wafted  in  at  the 
opening,  setting  fire  to  the  house  and  burning 
to  death  the  woman  at  the  w’indow.  The  other 
persons  in  the  house  escaped  with  difficulty. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  suspect  an 
incendiary  origin  of  the  first  fire,  and  no  prob¬ 
able  conjecture  of  its  cause  has  been  offered. 
The  most  profound  sympathy  is  felt  with  the 
one  surviving  member  of  Mr.  Andrews’s  fam¬ 
ily,  his  brother-in-law’,  Mr.  St.  John,  w’ho, 
absent  on  business,  returned  to  find  his  wife 
and  three  children,  his  brother-in-law  and  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  dead  by  so  appalling  a  calamity. 

The  important  political  interests  of  the  week 
are  the  progress  of  the  Police  bill,  the  passing 
of  the  Amsterdam  avenue  bill — so  amended 
that  its  workings  are  somewhat  problematical, 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy,  the  canal  inquiry  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  New  York  police  system  by  a 
Legislative  Committee.  The  latter  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Governor  Roosevelt’s  suggestion  but 
at  first  commanded  little  public  confidence. 
The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  of 
which  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  President,  formally 
declined  to  proffer  aid  in  the  investigation,  and 
this  action  with  the  memory  of  the  futility 
of  the  Lexow  investigation  tended  to  confirm  a 
latent  suspicion  that  the  present  inquiry  would 
prove  to  be  a  mere  political  farce.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Frank  Moss  as  attorney  for 
the  Commission  has,  however,  gone  a  long 
way  to  restore  public  confidence. 

Mr.  Moss  became  favorably  known  through 
his  fearless  and  efficient  work  as  attorney  of 
the  Society  above  named,  and  his  later  career 
as  Police  Commissioner,  while  it  perhaps  added 
nothing  to  his  reputation  certainly, ''subtracted 
nothing  from  it.  His  conduct  of  the  inquiry 
thus  far — it  began  on  Saturday — shows  that  he 
is  not  only  as  fearless  and  as  thoroughly  in 
earnest  as  ever,  but  also  that  he  is  entirely 
perspicacious  as  to  the  questions  at  issue  and 
the  persons  actually  responsible  for  the  police 
scandals  which  are  flagrant  in  this  city.  He 
is  wasting  no  time  upon  subordinates  and  cat’s 
paws,  but  is  attacking  evil  at  what  he  believes 
to  be  its  source ;  and  the  evident  disquietude 
of  Tammany  with  the  undisguised  hostility 
of  Mayor  van  Wyck  indicate  that  he  is  not  far 
from  the  truth  in  his  conjecture.  Uncomforta¬ 
ble  revelations  have  already  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  Building  Department,  Mr. 


Croker’s  connectioi^  with  which  through  his 
son  is  anything  but  creditable,  and  Police 
Commissioner  Devery,  who  was  so  thoroughly 
discredited  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Park- 
hurst’s  society  a  few  years  ago  but  whose 
career  under  our  new  charter  has  been  one  of 
far  too  brilliant  success,  has  been  put  by  his  own 
evidence  in  a  very  compromising  light. 

As  to  the  canal  investigation  every  possible 
obstacle  was  thrown  in  its  way  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  but  Governor  Roosevelt  carried  his 
point.  It  has  been  made  clear  that  there  has 
been  gross  and  even  criminal  mismanagement 
of  the  enormous  funds  appropriated  to  this  de¬ 
partment.  This  being  the  fact  the  Governor 
does  not  propose  to  stop  here.  On  Monday  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature  accompanied, 
by  a  statement  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  McFarlane, 
the  counsel  appointed  to  take  up  the  matter, 
urging  the  immediate  appropriation  of  $20,000 
to  continue  the  inquiry  and  bring  criminals 
to  justice  before  the  statute  of  limitations — 
which  in  these  cases  takes  effect  in  two  years 
— shall  shield  them  from  prosecution. 

The  State  Constabulary  Bill,  which  was  the 
outgrowth  of  an  attempt  to  carry  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  police  bills  in  the  face  of  Democratic  oppo¬ 
sition,  has  met  with  small  favor  in  the  rural 
districts.  It  provides  for  a  State  Chief  of 
Police  having  power  to  appoint  bi-partisan 
police  boards  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class.  Our  police  methods  are  surely  bad 
enough,  and  the  example  of  Europe  shows  that 
a  State  police  system  has  its  advantages;  but 
there  is  far  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  present  bill  is  a  political  move,  pure  and 
simple,  not  to  bear  out  the  strong  opposition 
which  it  is  receiving  from  good  citizens  all 
over  the  State.  ______  ' 

The  Rapid  Transit  Bill,  empowering  the 
Commissioners  to  deal  with  offers  that  may  be 
made  to  them,  is  still  under  consideration,  and 
there  has  a'ppeared  to  be  a  possibility  that  it 
w’ould  be  passed  only  to  be  vetoed  by  Mayor 
van  Wyck.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Legislature  will  not  adjourn 
until  the  two  weeks  which  the  law  allows  the 
Mayor  for  the  consideration  of  city  bills  shall 
have  expired.  The  bill  can  then  be  passed  over 
his  veto  if  necessary.  Whether  any  one  of  the 
several  bids  now  before  the  Commission  will  be 
accepted  by  them  with  or  without  modifica¬ 
tions  remains  to  be  seen. 

Inspiring  news  came  Monday  evening  from 
the  Philippines.  The  important  city  of  Santa 
Cruz  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Laguna  de  Bai 
was  taken  by  General  Lawton’s  expedition,  the 
navy  co-operating,  after  a  very  brilliant  en¬ 
gagement.  Other  events  of  the  week  are  the 
proclamation  of  the  Philippine  Commissioners 
declaring  America’s  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  islands,  the  much  needed  repose  of  General 
Otis’s  command  at  Malolos,  with  the  insurgents 
massing  their  troops  at  Calumpit  in  the  north, 
the  suppression  of  a  band  of  outlaws  on  Negros 
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island  and  the  promulgation  of  a  decree  by 
Aguinaldo  that  Spanish  shall  be  the  language 
of  the  island  of  Luzon. 

The  war  with  Spain  is  legally  and  diplomati¬ 
cally  as  well  as  actually  ended.  The  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty  were  formally  exchanged  by 
the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  at  the 
White  House  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  Cuban  Assembly  is  no  more  and  the 
Cuban  army  have  made  Gomez  Commander-in- 
chief.  The  muster  rolls  were  delivered  over 
on  Tuesday,  and  the  payment  and  disbanding 
of  the  army  will  now  go  on  rapidly.  The 
banditti  question  in  Santiago  is  growing  more 
8erion.s,  and  a  strike  on  the  United  Railroads 
is  causing  inconvenience,  not  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  since  mails  and  troops  are  regularly  trans¬ 
ported,  but  to  individuals.  General  Brooke 
has  the  situation  well  in  hand.  One  of  the 
most  troublesome  members  of  the  Cuban  Mili¬ 
tary  Assembly,  Aristides  Aguerro,  a  very  able 
man,  has  been  appointed  by  General  Ludlow  to 
superintend  the  distribution  of  rations. 

Recent  news  from  France  is  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  Lord  Salisbury  and  M.  Cambon  have 
honestly  and  earnestly  set  to  work  to  solve 
Anglo-French  differences.  So  far  they  have 
dealt  with  Africa.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  last  summer  both  nations  reached  an 
agreement  upon  the  Niger  basin,  the  problem 
of  which  had  been  so  troublesome.  Now  they 
have  come  to  an  understanding  upon  the  hinter 
land  of  the  French  Ubangi  and  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  and  the  whole  sphere  of  French  influ¬ 
ence  in  North  Africa.  The  features  of  the 
agreement  areas  follows:  1.  France  hasher 
sovereignty  recognized  over  large  territories 
East  and  North  of  Lake  Tchad.  2.  It  secures 
an  outlet  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Ubangi 
on  the  White  Nile,  a  much  shorter  way  to  the 
French  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  3.  It 
establishes  a  definite  line  from  Wordelai  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  removes  possible  com¬ 
plications.  4.  It  unites  all  the  principal 
French  territories,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Senegal, 
the  French  Soudan,  Dahomey  and  the  French 
Congo  into  one  vast  colonial  empire.  This 
agreement  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
Egyptian  question,  except  in  so  far  as  one 
agreement  will  probably  lead  to  another.  All 
of  which  is  cheering  to  the  friends  of  peace. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  LILIES. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Bermuda  becomes  more  fascinating  every 
day.  To  be  six  hundred  miles  from  a  doorbell 
and  seven  days  without  the  call  of  a  postman 
is  inexpressibly  restful — especially  in  a  land 
where  nobody  has  ever  been  in  a  hurry  since 
Juan  Bermudez  discovered  these  islands  in  151.5. 
They  were  then  uninhabited  by  man^or  beast. 
Just  a  century  afterwards  the  English  had  got 
a  small  colony  planted  here,  and  imported 
tropical  plants  from  the  West  Indies.  Oranges 
do  not  thrive  in  this  soil;  but  the  banana  and 
the  tall  cocoanut-palms  and  the  paw-paw  and 
the  pineapple  thrive  here,  not  because  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  hot,  but  because  they  have  no  winter 
frosts  to  kill  them.  The  flowers  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  are  perennial,  and  the  fields  yield  two  and 
three  crops  in  a  year.  We  are  regaled  with 
delicious  green  peas,  fresh  tomatoes  and  aspara¬ 
gus  ;  flowers  are  blooming  by  the  millions,  and 
when  I  admired  the  superb  roses  in  the  door- 
yard  of  the  Presbyterian  Manse  of  St.  Andrews 
Church,  the  good  pastor’s  wife,  Mrs.  Burrows, 
told  me  that  they  were  much  finer  on  last 
Christmas  day!  No  winter  day  shows  the 
thermometer  below  fifty-five! 

Every  drive  we  take  reveals  some  novelties. 
For  example,  we  pass  the  spot  in  which  a 
Bermuda  farmer  wishes  to  build  a  house.  He 
has  cut  a  cellar  in  the  white  coral  rock.  The 


coral  he  saws  into  slabs  a  foot  long  and  three 
inches  thick  and  builds  them  into  a  wall ;  he 
covers  the  rafters  with  the  imperishable  cedar- 
wood  and  with  thin  sheets  of  coral ;  plasters 
the  walls  with  lime  and  his  house  is  finished 
and  will  stand  an  hundred  years.  These  pretty 
cottages  and  broad  villas — snowy  white — and 
ornamented  with  verandahs  and  surrounded  by 
the  rich  verdure  are  an  endless  delight  to  us. 
From  the  piazzas  of  our  pleasant  and  well  kept 
Princess  Hotel  we  look  across  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Bay  to  the  verdant  slopes  of  Paget  and 
Warwick  jxirinhiK — which  in  our  country  would 
be  small  rural  townships.  A  day  or  two  after 
our  arrival  we  determined  to  drive  around  the 
head  of  the  Bay  and  explore  that  attractive 
region.  Light  carriages  are  abundant  and 
cheap :  and  the  colored  drivers  are  intelligent 
fellows,  for  all  the  negroes  are  taught  in  the 
excellent  free  public  schools. 

At  the  head  of  the  Bay  we  passed  Pembroke 
Hall,  a  fine  private  residence,  and  in  its  lawn 
tower  up  five  Royal  Palms,  over  eighty  feet 
high,  which  were  brought  from  Grenada  fifty 
years  ago.  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  floral 
paradise.  Oleanders  twenty  feet  high  in  luxu¬ 
riant  bloom,  the  scarlet  latema  flaming  by  the 
roadside,  the  gorgeous  bourganville  vines  with 
their  rich  purple  flowers  covering  the  stone 
walls,  and  frequent  fields  of  white  lilies  made 
our  drive  enchanting.  In  the  parish  of  War¬ 
wick  we  passed  the  substantial  stone  dwelling 
in  which  President  Patton  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  was  born.  ^.The^old  homestead  still  re¬ 
mains  in  his  possession,  and  as  the  laws  of  Ber¬ 
muda  forbid  the  holding  of  real  estate  by  for¬ 
eigners,  he  retains  his  citizenship  on  this 
island.  Not  far  from  his  early  home  is — to  my 
eye — the  most  interesting  church  edifice  I  have 
seen.  It  is  the  ancient  Pre.sbyterian  “Christ 
Church,  ’  ’  founded  over  two  centuries  ago,  and 
said  to  be  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church  in  all 
the  British  colonies.  The  building  was  refit¬ 
ted  a  few  years  ago,  and  its  handsome  white 
walls  looked  as  fresh  as  if  erected  yesterday. 
There  are  but  two  Presbyterian  churches  on 
the  island,  this  one  and  “St.  Andrews’’  in 
Hamilton;  they  are  both  connected  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  this  historic  “Christ  Church’’  George 
Whitfield  preached  several  times  when  he  vis¬ 
ited  Bermuda  in  1748.  The  queer  cedar  pulpit 
— a  preposterous  little  box  about  four  feet  wide 
— in  which  the  great  orator  thundered  and 
lightened,  is  still  preserved  in  one  corner  of 
the  church.  Whitfield’s  sermons  produced' 
great  effects  among  the  Bermudians,  who  are 
to  this  day  a  remarkably  devout  and  church¬ 
going  people.  How  sweet  and  clean  and  cool 
that  church  looked  the  other  day  when  we 
went  in  there  out  of  the  bright  sunshine !  Its 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christie  from  the  Free 
church  of  Scotland;  and  he  and  our  kind 
Brother  Burrows  of  “St.  Andrews’’  are  a  pair 
of  typical  Presbyterian'  parsons  in  courtesy, 
culture  and  staunch  orthodoxy.  Attendance 
on  Presbytery  must  be  a  rare  and  formidable 
undertaking.  The  eight  or  nine  Episcopal 
churches  on  this  solitary  island  receive  a  visit 
from  their  Bishop  (who  resides  not  in  Halifax, 
as  I  erroneously  stated,  but  in  far  away  New¬ 
foundland)  only  once  in  two  years!  The  over¬ 
sight  of  the  churches  devolves  on  Archdeacon 
Tucker,  who  resides  on  Harrington  Sound.  By 
the  way,  a  colossal  mahogany  tree  -  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  island — grows  in  front  of  his 
pretty  residence. 

Up  in  the  centre  of  this  bright  little  city 
stands  the  Parliament  House  with  lofty  tower. 
Bermuda  from  its  earliest  settlement  has  been 
a  British  Colony,  and  is  their  most  important 
military  and  naval  station  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
chief,  General  George  Digby  Barker,  occupies  a 
stately  mansion  called  the  ‘  ‘  Government  House’  ’ 


up  on  Mount  Langton,  a  mile  from  town.  The 
Parliament  is  composed  of  two  chambers — the 
“Council’’  or  upper  house,  whose  members  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  “House  of 
Assembly,’’  which  contains  thirty-six  members 
elected  by  the  people.  Each  one  of  the  par¬ 
ishes,  Somerset,  Warwick,  Paget,  Pembroke, 
Devonshire,  Hamilton,  Smiths,  St.  Georges 
and  Southampton,  has  four  members.  The  only 
qualification  necessary  for  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  the  possession  of  real  estate  or  personal  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  amount  of  $300.  Many  of  the 
thrifty  negroes  are  voters,  and  some  of  them 
have  sat  in  the  legislative  halls.  One  reason 
for  the  advanced  condition  of  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  in  Bermuda  is  that  they  are  all  educated ; 
there  is  a  current  joke  here  that  a  fine  of  five 
shillings  is  imposed  on  any  one  who  calls  one 
of  his  ebony  fellow-citizens  a  “nigger.’’ 

This  well  governed  and  prosperous  little  col¬ 
ony  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  does  not 
furnish  a  single  shred  of  argument  in  favor  of 
the  Imperialistic  craze  that  is  prevailing  with 
such  virulence  in  our  country.  W’hen  English 
colonists  first  settled  Bermuda,  nearly  three 
centuries  ago,  it  was  entirely  uninhabited ; 
they  were  not  obliged  to  shoot  down  insurgent 
natives  who  had  long  been  striving  to  establish 
their  own  independence.  In  the  next  place, 
this  island  lies  in  the  temperate  zone,  on  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Charleston,  and  is 
just  as  favorable  for  the  occupation  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  were  the  neighboring  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  If  the  United 
States  could  discover  any  nnorcupied  territory 
favorable  to  a  settlement  of  our  own  people, 
then  there  might  be  some  shadow  of  excuse  for 
Imperialistic  expansion.  But  when  any  Amer¬ 
ican  pulpit  proclaims  the  horrible  dcotrine  that 
Providence  is  ordering  our  Christian  nation  to 
mow  down  these  poor  Filipinos  (who  have  as 
good  a  right  to  freedom  as  the  Cubans),  I  retort 
that  they  might  as  well  affirm  that  God  ordered 
the  destruction  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  to  teach 
the  inmates  of  hotels  that  they  should  not  all 
be  watching  a  passing  procession.  Every  hour 
I  am  praying  that  this  wretched  and  disgusting 
war  may  be  ended.  A  nation’s  love  is  not  won 
by  Gatling  guns. 

Yesterday  was  Good  Friday  and  every  place 
of  business  was  as  strictly  closed  as  on  the 
Sabbath.  To-morrow  the  lily  fields  will  send 
their  tributes  to  the  Easter  services.  In  front 
of  our  hotel  Her  Majesty’s  fine  cruiser  the 
Pearl  is  moored,  and  to-day  her  spars  are 
gaily  dressed  with  flags.  During  my  stay  here 
I  have  been  “exceedingly  filled  with  the  com¬ 
pany’’  of  my  good  Brother  Dr.  Stoddard  of 
the  New  York  Ob.serv’er,  and  this  hospitable 
people  have  been  very  courteous  in  their  kind 
attentions.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  visitors  on  the 
island  are  at  this  season  from  the  United  States. 

Princess  Hotel,  HA.MiLTf>N  Bermuda,  April  1,  1899. 


Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke’s  Chicago  oration  on 
Democracy’s  Need  of  Cultured  Men  is  timely 
and  shows  the  trend  of  thought  on  the  vital 
matter  of  purifying  and  elevating  politics.  We 
must  be  delivered  from  the  rise  and  reign  of 
the  petty  and  self-seeking  demagogue.  We 
must  make  men  rather  than  mere  winners  of 
diploma  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  This  is 
unspeakably  important.  Schools  sometimes 
count  their  worth  by  the  number  of  degrees 
conferred.  Harvard  runs  races  with  the  new 
‘  ‘  Chautauquas.  ’  ’  The  old  colleges  split  up 
their  diplomas  into  specialist  fragments  to 
make  them  go  further,  and  dub  the  bearers 
thereof  “university  men.’’  The  snare  is  open; 
the  result  most  regrettable.  The  old  ideal  of 
the  State  is  ‘  ‘  men,  high  minded  men.  ’  ’  The 
culture  of  our  schools  should  look  chiefly  to 
that  ideal.  God  and  humanity  expect  it  of  us, 
and  to  fall  because  we  fail  to  see  the  best  is  a 
double  crime. 
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THE  SOITHERN  COAST  OF  CUBA. 

CiEXFtTEOOs,  March  IS,  189S». 

If  there  be  any  of  niy  readers  who  contem¬ 
plate  a  “flying  visit”  to  Cuba,  let  me  caution 
them  to  moderate  their  expectations,  for  they 
will  find  themselves  in  an  island  where  there 
are  no  “lightning-trains, ”  nor  swift-winged 
ships  darting  along  its  shores.  But  if  tliey  can 
restrain  their  impatience,  they  will  find  an  in¬ 
terest  in  looking  out  upon  the  waters  that  bore 
the  ships  of  Columbus.  While  I  linger  in  this 
old  Spanish  town,  two  hundred  miles  from 
Havana,  waiting  for  the  steamer  that  is  to 
take  me  to  Santiago,  I  find  some  things  that 
have  a  sad  and  painful  interest. 

Cienfuegos  had  no  part  in  the  war:  ir  was 
not  attacked  from  the  land  nor  bombarded 
from  the  sea,  but  suffered  in  another  way  more 
cruel  and  fiendish.  One  morning  the  Captain 
of  the  Port,  to  whom  I  owe  much  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  my  visit,  called  to  take  me  for  a  drive 
about  the  town.  Tliere  was  no  great  beauty  in 
the  landscape,  as  the  spring-time  had  not  fully 
come,  nor  could  he  point  out  the  scene  of  any 
battle,  such  as  I  shall  find  at  Santiago ;  but 
looking  out  over  the  open  fields,  I  spied  some¬ 
thing  near  the  ground,  creeping  along  like  a 
serpent,  and  we  got  out  to  see  what  this  poison- 
ivy,  or  deadly  night-shade  might  be,  when 
suddenly  the  horrid  truth  burst  upon  me  that 
this  was  the  barbed  wire,  that  was  strung  over 
hill  and  valley,  that  it  might  keep  within  it 
the  wretched  “concentrados!”  Here  the  poor 
creatures  were  herded  like  sheep  till  death, 
more  merciful  than  their  Spanish  masters, 
shoukl  put  an  end  to  their  suffering.  How 
many  perished  I  know  not,  but  the  cruelty  at 
least  accomplished  one  result,  to  stir  up  a 
feeling  of  horror  not  only  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world,  that 
would  not  be  content  till  these  modern  savages 
should  be  expelled  from  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

But  if  the  fathers  were  destroyed  by  whole¬ 
sale,  what  became  of  the  wives  and  children? 
The  Government  undertook  some  relief  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  large  warelionse,  where  hundreds  were 
huddled  together  and  kept  from  starvation  by 
rations  sncli  as  are  served  out  to  the  soldiers. 
Now  I  hear  that  these  may  be  discontinued  be¬ 
cause  in  a  few  cases  some  have  asked  for  the 
charity  who  were  not  entitled  to  it.  But  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  eyes  of  our  Government 
officials  should  be  sharp  enough  to  distinguish 
b<“tween  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  so  that 
the  starving  may  not  be  left  to  die  because 
others  are  not  in  the  same  extreme  destitution. 
To  me  it  was  enough  to  walk  through  the  large 
building:  the  pale  faces  and  the  hungry  eyes 
made  an  appeal  that  could  not  be  resisted. 

But  whatever  criticism  may  be  made  on  this 
Government  bounty,  there  is  a  charity  to  which 
no  one  can  object,  as  it  is  for  children  only, 
who  are  more  helpless  than  their  mothers. 
Many  of  these  little  ones  have  been  deprived  of 
both  parents,  and  were  left  in  deserted  homes 
with  no  mother’s  ear  to  hear  their  cries  for 
those  w’ho  bore  them.  Could  we  have  but 
crept  into  those  wretched  homes,  we  might 
have  found  them  lying  in  backyards,  like  so 
many  kittens  or  pet  dogs  left  to  die  of  hunger, 
ami  it  might  have  been,  to  be  snatched  away 
by  the  vultures  that  are  always  sailing  aloft 
in  that  tropical  air. 

That  any  of  these  little  waifs  have  been 
saved  is  due  to  a  physician,  Spanish  by  birth, 
but  who  has  a  passion  for  relieving  human 
suffering,  and  seizes  a  dying  child  with  a 
maternal  tenderness  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and 
with  an  eagerness  to  save  it  before  it  is  too 
late.  Taking  a  large  room  in  an  old  Spanish 
house,  he  has  fitted  it  up  with  small  cots,  where 


he  laid  the  little  waifs,  and  found  his  daily 
joy  in  seeing  life  come  back  again  into  the 
pale  faces  and  the  emaciated  frames.  I  have 
looked  upon  many  a  hard  scene  in  my  life,  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  seldom  been  quite  so 
unmanned,  as  by  the  sight  of  these  poor  little 
creatures  who  had  no  father  but  the  Father  in 
heaven.  My  eyes  were  full  of  tears  and  I 
poked  in  my  pocket  for  every  dollar  that  I  had 
with  me ;  and  if  among  the  readers  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  any  man  or  woman  would  count  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  a  brother  or  uncle  to  these  children 
of  poverty,  born  to  sorrow  and  to  pain,  let  him 
give  as  his  heart  dictates  and  I  will  gladly 
send  it  on  its  errand  of  mercy. 

It  is  a  sharp  change  from  sorrow  to  crime ; 
from  the  hospital  to  the  prison ;  but  a  friend 
who  seemed  to  know  all  the  by-ways  of  this 
old  Spanish  town  took  me  from  one  to  the 
Other.  A  time  of  civil  war  is  one  that  lets 
loose  all  the  passions  of  men.  Nothing  is 
sacred.  No  man’s  property  is  safe,  nor  is  there 
niucli  more  sanctity  given  to  human  life.  In 
the  late  war  there  were  a  good  many  who, 
driven  to  the  wall  by  the  oppression  and  cruelty 
of  their  Spanish  masters,  took  up  arms  and 
fought  as  brave  soldiers.  But  there  were  oth¬ 
ers  wlio,  hiding  behind  the  pretence  of  war, 
were  nothing  less  than  robbers  and  murderers. 
One  day  as  I  was  taking  luncheon  in  the  hall 
of  the  Union  Hotel,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  company  of  gay  revellers  who  were  making 
themselves  very  merry  at  the  next  table,  who 
were  apparently  quite  satisfied  with  themselves 
and  felt  that  they  were  objects  of  admiration 
to  all  beholders.  They  did  indeed  attract  all 
eyes,  the  reason  for  which  was  revealed  when 
an  acquaintance  whispered  to  me  that  the  man 
who  made  himself  most  conspicuous,  who 
talked  and  laughed  the  loudest,  was  notorious 
as  a  shedder  of  blood,  though  he  tried  to  hide 
his  crimes  under  the  rightful  powers  of  war. 
One  day  stalking  through  the  woods,  he  came 
upon  a  “pacifico,  ”  or  non-combatant,  who  had 
refused  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  therefore  his 
rightful  captive,  whom  he  straightway  marched 
into  camp.  But  his  captain  was  not  over 
pleased  with  his  new  prize,  for  he  had  half  a 
dozen  already,  and  ‘  ‘  prisoners  bothered  him,  ’  ’ 
and  as  the  easiest  way  of  relief,  he  ordered  the 
captor  to  take  his  man  and  the  rest  into  the 
woods  and  shoot  them  all!  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  A  few  cracks  of  the  rifle,  and  the 
bodies  were  left  to  the  buzzards  that  were 
soaring  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  the 
bold  guerilla  was  a  hero ! 

How  such  a  brigand  is  left  at  large  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  But  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  greater  number  of  siach  cut-throats  are  in 
the  place  where  they  belong.  Since  the  Amer¬ 
icans  became  the  masters  of  Cuba  there  has 
been  a  “round  up”  of  these  wild  men  of  the 
woods.  In  the  outskirts  of  Cienfuegos  is  a 
building  whose  walls  are  high,  and  whose  bars 
are  strong,  and  behind  w'hich  I  looked  into  the 
faces  of  as  many  cut-throats  as  were  ever  hud¬ 
dled  together.  One  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
under  a  sentence  for  thirty  years !  No  wonder 
that  he  thrust  his  savage  face  against  the  iron 
bars,  as  if  he  would  burst  away  and  be  free ! 
These  are  some  of  the  present  conditions  of 
Cuba,  that  cast  darkness  over  this  irnhappy 
island.  Perhaps  in  another  letter  I  may  give 
some  more  cheerful  scenes  to  light  up  these 
shadows!  H.  M.  F. 


President  McKinley  has  a  nimble  wit.  On 
his  recent  trip  to  Alabama,  Governor  Johnson 
in  the  course  of  a  public  address,  said:  “The 
South  has  no  apologies  to  make  and  nothing  to 
take  back.  ’  ’  The  President  was  amply  equal 
to  the  occasion.  He  replied:  “We  had  some¬ 
thing  to  take  back — we  took  you  back ;  we  were 
glad  to  take  you  back,  and  you  were  glad  to 
have  us  to  take  you  back.  ’  ’ 


HONOR  TO  PRESIDENT  BARROWS. 

The  eighth  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Alumni  of  Oberlin  College  was  given  in  honor 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Barrows,  and  was  an  un¬ 
qualified  success.  It  was  a  reunion,  a  reminis¬ 
cence  and  a  recognition.  The  arrangements 
were  in  perfect  taste,  and  the  banquet  hall  of 
the  Manhattan  Hotel  from  seven  to  eleven  was 
aglow  with  a  radiant  company,  pleasing  music 
and  inspiring  speech.  The  reminiscences  of 
the  early  Oberlin  by  the  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  Paul  D.  Cravath  Esq.,  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  vivid  and  to  the  point,  and  with  such 
an  introduction  President  Barrows  gave  his 
whole  soul  to  the  company,  as  he  has  conse¬ 
crated  his  life  to  the  college.  Always  a  brilliant 
speaker,  on  this  auspicious  occasion  he  surpassed 
himself.  With  true  eloquence  he  described  the 
unparalleled  opportunities  of  the  hour.  The 
firing  of  the  first  gun  in  Manila  on  that  ‘  ‘  bat¬ 
tle  Stmday”  marked  the  greatest  moment  in 
our  national  history  since  the  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  A  perceptible 
thrill  went  through  the  audience  as  he  referred 
to  the  moment  when  Admiral  Dewey,  standing 
on  the  bridge  of  the  Olympia,  said  calmly, 
“You  may  fire  when  you’re  ready,  Gridley,  ” 
as  opening  a  never  before  equalled  field  for  the 
influence  of  civilization.  Dr.  Barrows  has  a 
quiet  trust  in  the  American  people.  He  does 
not  find  that  they  have  been  made  dizzy  with 
conquest.  We  hold  the  islands  not  for  selfish¬ 
ness  or  for  spoliation,  but  for  civilization, 
brotherhood,  civil  and  religions  liberty  and  all 
the  blessings  of  liberty.  He  closed  with  a 
brilliant  prophetic  picture  of  our  starry  ban¬ 
ner  floating  “from  Panama  to  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year.  ’  ’ 

For  the  trustees  of  Oberlin,  Mr.  A.  L.  Barber 
spoke  with  easy  grace  and  clear  intelligence. 
He  was  followed  by  President  Taylor  on  Co¬ 
education,  and  by  President  C.  C.  Hall  on 
Oberlin  Theology,  a  speech  which  Dr.  Hall  had 
come  from  Princeton  to  make,  after  having 
given  an  address  there  earlier  in  the  evening. 
All  the  speaking  was  of  a  high  order,  dig¬ 
nified,  witty  and  highly  finished.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  Yassar  had  no  timidity  in  attacking 
his  assigned  theme,  nor  any  bigotry  in  its 
treatment.  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall  sketched  “John 
Oberlin”  in  a  graphic  way  and  drew  a  striking 
parallel  between  this  practicaUmystic  and  the 
men  that  gave  Oberlin  College  its  standing 
and  its  trend.  The  occasion  was  one  to  be 
remembered.  Great  days  are  upon  ns.  These 
reunions  bring  together  men  and  women  who 
have  seen  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
progress  of  the  world  at  a  period  the  promise 
of  which  is  even  more  surprising  than  past 
achievement.  It  is  a  great  trust  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  college  like  Oberlin  to-day.  We  be¬ 
lieve  Dr.  Barrows  to  be  the  man  for  the  place 
and  that  he  lias  been  called  by  men  and  by 
heaven  to  his  throne.  The  successor  of  Finney 
and  Fairchild  and  Ballentine  has  the  prayers 
and  sympathies  of  the  whole  Church  of  God 
in  America  and  in  many  a  land  and  island  of 
the  sea.  B-  A.  S. 

Our  readers  will  recall  the  definition  of  a 
man  of  culture  that  he  is  one  who  knows  all 
about  something  and  something  about  every¬ 
thing.  Assuming  that  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  know  all  about  the  Presbyterian 
Church— or  learn  it  from  our  columns — it  seems 
wise  to  give  them  also  something  about  other 
churches.  The  Rev.  F.  Mason  North  D.  D. 
whose  article  appeared  last  week,  will  keep  ns 
informed  concerning  Methodist  movements. 
Dr.  Hughes  writes  this  week  about  matters  of 
interest  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  Dr.  Faiince 
for  the  Baptist,  Dr.  Moxom  for  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  the  Rev.  W’illiam  H.  Boocock  for 
the  Reformed  Church  will  keep  us  informed 
of  events  of  importance  in  their  churches. 
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STEPHEX  .1.  FIELD. 

The  death  of  Mr.  .Justice  Field,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  w^e 
announce  elsewhere,  comes  fraufjht  with  sor¬ 
row  and  sympathy  to  readers  of  The  Evangelist. 
Their  affection  follows  into  his  retirement  the 
surviving  brother,  who  through  its  columns 
has  cheered  and  taught  them  for  longer  than  a 
generation.  They  recall,  with  a  tenderness 
that  is  associated  in  their  minds  with  him,  the 
services  and  value  of  the  long  life  full  of  honor 
that  is  now  ended. 

The  resultant  feeling  is  no  less  an  inspiration 
to  the  living  than  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  dead. 
Stephen  J.  Field  was  in  very  truth  a  judge, 
tried  by  that  definition  of  the  truth,  that  it  is 
that  which  always  is  to  be  depended  on.  The 
most  cursory  study  of  his  life  discloses  a  long 
series  of  unusual  tests  of  even  handed  justice, 
forced  upon  him  as  a  judge.  The  closest 
scrutiny  is  surprised  only  by  the  ease  with 
which  a  single  minded  purpose  met  them  all. 
“That  aught  were  easier”  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him.  The  student  of  his  life 
will  be  himself  of  truer  judgment  from  that 
task  performed.  The  jurisprudence  of  his 
country  has  important  features,  in  considera¬ 
ble  numbers,  which  make  the  people  better 
off  because  his  judgment  upon  public  ques¬ 
tions  was  so  firmly  fair. 

This  was  the  Judge;  but  it  was  very  far 
from  being  all  the  man.  The  rarer  lesson  of 
his  life  is  that  to  be  great  and  to  be  true 
withal,  and  work  a  wide  career,  does  not  re¬ 
quire  of  a  man  less  than  the  common  lot  iier- 
mits  of  fellowship  and  sympathy  and  kindly 
intercourse  with  men.  Better  than  his  judicial 
record  and  his  honors  is  the  fact  that  besides 
these,  all  who  came  around  him  were  made 
free  of  his  good  will,  and  they  who  were  the 
nearest  to  him  loved  him  best. 

In  this  regard  a  personal  relation  gave  to 
his  life  an  additional  and  cumulative  force. 
His  three  renowned  brothers,  separately  emi¬ 
nent,  made  with  himself  a  wonderful  four.  A 
quality  as  common  to  them  all  as  their  own 
greatness  has  been  their  constancy  in  friendli¬ 
ness  with  other  men.  Good  neighbors,  all  of 
them,  good  friends,  good  citizens,  good  men. 
The  concentrated  force  of  the  four  lives  has 
gone  to  impress  the  truth  that  neither  any  one 
nor  all  of  these  good  things  is  in  necessary  con¬ 
flict  either  with  high  usefulness  or  with  per¬ 
sonal  success. 

Only  one  brother  survives;  but  in  him  the 
other  three  are  still  living  in  the  sense  that  a 
man's  ties  live  after  him.  Good  will,  from 
those  who  valued  them,  descends  from  each  an 
heritage  to  him.  This  heritage  it  is  the  hope 
of  The  Evangelist  that  he  may  long  enjoy 
among  men,  and  with  it  may  enjoy  also  that 
deserved  award  which  men  have  given  for  what 
he  is  himself,  their  high  and  affectionate  regard. 

The  last  survivor  perhaps  of  the  founders  of 
the  book  trade  of  this  city,  Mr.  Moses  W. 
Dodd,  died  on  Saturday,  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year.  He  had  been  an  elder  for  a  full  half  cen¬ 
tury,  a  man  wise,  efficient  and  greatly  be¬ 
loved. 


THE  EVAGELIZATIOX  OF  PUERTO  RKO. 

It  is  pleasant  to  correct  the  error  of  last 
week  in  the  editorial  statement  that  thret  de¬ 
nominational  Boards  had  agreed  upon  a  plan 
of  comity  for  the  evangelization  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Before  we  went  to  press  indeed,  as  was 
noted  on  page  4.  a  fourth  name,  that  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  was  sent  to  ns,  and 
we  have  since  learned  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Church  Missionary  Society  was 
also  present  and  assenting  at  the  meeting  of 
Home  Secretaries  when  the  Resolutions  on 
Inter-denominational  Comity  were  adopted. 

This  is  very  cheering,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But 
there  is  surely  something  to  be  desired  in  a 
plan  of  evangelization  of  which,  to  quote  from 
The  Cougregationalist,  “an  important  pro¬ 
vision”  is  “that  a  statement  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  these  different  societies 
and  expressing  their  fellowship  and  unity.  ’  ’ 
That  at  this  stage  of  Christian  history  five 
branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be 
willing  to  put  theiiLselves  into  a  position  where 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  they  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  quarrel  or  to  injure  one  another’s  work 
seems  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least.  What  con¬ 
fusion  of  mind  must  assail  the  ignorant  people 
of  the  island — accustomed  indeed  to  the  idea  of 
the  Church,  though  benighted  enough  in  their 
conception  of  a  Church  on  being  taught  by  the 
object  lesson  method  not  only  that  the  Church 
which  they  know  is  all  wrong,  but  that  there 
are  five  others  that  are  all  right,  even  to  the 
point  of  being  able  to  live  together  without 
coming  to  blows ! 

A  century  ago — half  a  century  ago,  perhaps, 
this  might  have  been  excused,  for  Protestant 
Christians  had  not  yet  learned  a  better  way. 
But  since  then  the  example  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan,  of  the  McAll  Mission  in 
France,  of  such  missions  as  that  of  Heli 
Chatelain  in  Africa,  of  certain  City  Missions 
in  our  own  country  even,  have  taught  us  that 
there  is  a  better  way.  With  a  burden  of  debt 
already  resting  upon  nearly  all  the  Church 
Boards,  it  certainly  is  the  duty  of  all  in  en¬ 
tering  a  new  field  to  seek  the  most  economical 
methods  of  doing  so.  The  immediate  urgency 
of  this  work  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are,  thank 
God,  asking  for  the  Gospel,  as  the  working 
men  of  France  were  asking  for  it  when  one  of 
them  told  Mr.  McAll  in  1871 :  “We  are  ready 
to  hear  if  any  one  will  come  and  teach  us  the 
true  religion.  ’  ’  Such  an  appeal  is  not  one  to 
be  heard  without  quick  response.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Christians  of  many  names  are 
eager  to  respond  to  it ;  it  would  be  a  sad  thing 
if  they  were  not ;  but  why  can  they  not  forget 
their  various  names  and  respond  simply  as 
Christians? 

Of  course  this  would  be  the  most  economical 
way,  both  in  the  saving  of  expense  and  the 
acumnlating  of  funds.  There  are  many  bene\- 
olent  people  who  prefer  to  contribute  to  a  non- 
denominational  work — the  annual  budget  of 
the  McAll  Mission  proves  this.  There  are 
also  many  who  would  prefer  to  see  the  evangel¬ 
ization  of  Puerto  Rico  carried  on  under  their 
own  denominational  name;  but  there  are  few, 
we  are  glad  to  think,  who  would  not  prefer  to 
yield  that  point  rather  than  see  it  carried  on 
under  five  different  names  of  which  their 
own  was  one. 

Our  own  Home  Board  has  been  prompt  in¬ 
deed  to  respond  to  the  call.  Already  our  first 
missionary  is  preparing  to  go.  The  Rev.  Mil- 
ton  E.  Caldwell  will  shortly  establish  our  work 
at  Mayaguez,  the  third  city  of  the  island.  The 
Central  Church  of  Rochester  has  assumed  Mr. 
Caldwell’s  salary.  We  are  told  that  the  people 
of  Mayaguez  have  begged  our  Church  to  enter. 
But  can  we  believe  that  these  people,  eager,  as 


we  rejoice  to  learn,  to  be  taught  a  purer  and 
more  vital  religon  than  they  have  yet  known, 
are  particularly  anxious  to  be  Presbyterians 
rather  than  Baptists  or  Methodists?  W’ould 
they  not  welcome  the  message  with  equal 
eagerness  if  they  were  called  to  enter  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Puerto  Rico?  We  can 
hardly  doubt  it. 

Yet,  deeply  as  we  must  regret  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  of  the  five  denominations  did  not 
reinforce  rather  than  overrule  their  zeal  for 
Christian  Comity,  there  is  no  question  that 
things  being  as  they  are,  the  obligation  is  laid 
upon  us  to  support  the  work  of  our  Board  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Its  needs  are  by  no  means  met 
when  the  salary  of  our  first  missionary  is 
pledged.  We  shall  need  property  which  must 
be  secured  either  by  purcha.se  or  by  rental. 
There  will  be  incidentals  of  various  kinds. 
Who  will  come  to  the  support  of  the  Board  in 
this  work? 

RITUALIS.M  IX  EXHLAXD. 

The  letter  of  our  Episcopal  correspondent 
refers  very  briefly  to  that  “Ritualistic  contro¬ 
versy”  in  England  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  is  shaking  the  Established  Church  to  its 
very  foundations.  The  question  of  Church 
Establishment  in  England  is  not  altogether  an 
Episcopal  question,  for  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  is  Presbyterian.  Nor  must  it  be 
assumed  that  because  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded 
in  effectually  disestablishing  the  Church  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Liberal  party  will  be  able  to  make 
equally  short  work  w’ith  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
just  before  he  resigned  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party  hoisted  the  “no  popery”  flag, 
and  his  successor  seems  determined  to  make 
this  the  rallying  point  of  the  Nonconformist 
party  in  their  opposition  to  the  Salisbury  ad¬ 
ministration.  Consequently  the  minute  points 
of  ritual  are  not  so  much  the  subject  of  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  present  excitement,  as  the  larger 
question  whether  there  does  not  exist  within 
the  borders  of  the  Church  of  England  a  party 
which  is  determined,  if  possible,  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  English  Church  with  that  of 
Rome. 

This  is  really  the  whole  gist  of  the  question. 
That  an  effort  was  made  by  Lord  Halifax  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  English  orders  by 
Pope  Leo  is  too  well  known  to  be  (luestioned, 
and  consequently  it  is  useless  for  the  Bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  Romeward  tendency  within  the  Church. 
The  masses  of  England  fully  realize  this.  They 
are  not  able  to  distinguish  certain  niceties  of 
ritual,  such  as  whether  the  Eastward  position 
should  be  taken  at  the  altar,  or  water  should 
be  mixed  with  the  wine,  or  special  vestments 
worn  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  but 
they  can  fully  understand  that  anything  like  a 
movement  Romeward  would  be  a  retrograde 
movement.  Consequently  the  Establishment 
with  its  rich  endowments  would  stand  very 
little  chance  of  tender  treatment  if  the  people 
of  England  began  to  realize  that  there  was  a 
strong  and  determined  attempt  to  Romanize 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 
Under  these  condition.s,  diseiidowment,  which 
would  paralyze  the  work  of  the  church,  would 
undoubtedly  follow  disestablishment. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  mistaken  impression 
among  English  people  of  the  Low  Church  school 
that  the  disestablishment  of  the  church  would 
bring  about  more  thorough  Protestant  condi¬ 
tions.  Judging  from  the  state  of  things  in 
America  it  would  seem  that  such  would  not 
be  the  case,  and  consequently  there  are  many 
English  statesmen  who  still  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland  is  the  very  bulwark  of  Protestant¬ 
ism.  But  it  is  impossible  to  reason  with  clergy 
of  distinctively  Romish  proclivities,  although 
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there  are  doubtless  iiiauy  clergy  in  the  English 
Church  who,  while  they  advocate  “Catholic” 
practice  are  most  determined  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Rome.  It  is  to  such  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  counsels  moderation. 

There  are  many  outside  the  Episcopal  Church 
who  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  rich  and  useful 
endowments  of  the  Church  of  England  applied 
to  secular  u.ses  just  at  the  time  when  its  vast 
cathedrals  are  crowded  with  devout  worship¬ 
pers,  its  eminent  scholars  producing  the  most 
valuable  treatises  of  religious  thought,  and  its 
missionarj'  operations  encircling  the  world 
with  a  mighty  band  of  self-denying  preachers 
of  the  Gospel. 

We  counsel  moderation.  It  is  Apostolic. 
“Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men, 
the  Lord  is  at  hand!”  It  has  been  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  breadth  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  has  made  it  so  great  an  influence  for 
good  in  the  closing  half  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  and  no  one  who' longs  for  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  would  like  to  see  this  venerable 
Church  robbed  of  its  position  and  power  for 
good.  But  the  English  people  hate  Rome,  and 
the  fire  which  was  kindled  at  the  stake  of  Rid 
ley  and  Latimer  has  not  gone  out.  If  the  Eng- 
li.sh  Bishops  do  not  insist  upon  certain  limits 
to  both  ritual  and  doctrine  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  may  dawn  upon  a  still  more  widely  divided 
Church ! 

EDITORIAL  AOTES. 

Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  formally  accepted 
the  call  of  the  Fourth  Church,  New  York,  on 
Monday,  and  is  to  be  promptly  installed,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  of 
Presbytery.  The  call  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Connell  of  Lou¬ 
don,  was  unanimously  voted,  and  will  probably 
be  conveyed  to  him  by  a  special  committee. 
Thus  two  of  our  important  vacant  churches  are 
in  the  way  of  being  most  satisfactorily  sup¬ 
plied.  The  Harlem  Church,  however,  has  lost 
its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander  D.  D. 
he  having  accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Church 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  Harlem  Church  has  had 
but  three  pastors — the  late  EzraH.  GillettD.D. 
being  the  first,  a  ml  the  Rev.  James  S.  Ramsay 
D.D.  now  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  the  second.  We 
notice  that  churches  are  in  some  instances  re¬ 
calling  pastors.  The  custom  might  grow  apace, 
with  advantage  to  all  parties. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  continues  to  grow  in  a  remarkable  way. 
The  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  succeeded  the 
Rev.  Frank  Talmage  there  about  fifteen  months 
ago,  and  no  less  than  341  new  members  have 
rewarded  his  untiring  labors.  On  Sabbath, 
April  9,  eighty-four  of  this  total  were  wel¬ 
comed,  sixtj'-four  of  them  on  profession  of 
their  faith.  For  a  church  on  old  lines,  and 
well  “down-town,  ”  the  record  is  a  good  one. 
A  centennial  commission,  composed  of  James 
M.  Bailey,  Judge  Jacob  F.  Slagle,  Postmaster 
Holliday,  Controller  Gourley,  Daniel  Cooper, 
Jacob  S.  Reymer,  William  H.  Burt,  Thomas  S. 
Maple  and  Homer  Wright,  are  collecting  his¬ 
torical  data  preparatory  to  celebrating  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  Second  Church’s  founding  in 
1*.K)2,  and  a  preliimnary  reunion  of  former  and 
present  members  will  probably  be  held  this 
May.  In  short.  Pastor  Young’s  spirit  of  work 
and  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  contagious. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Richmond  and  vicinity 
are  entertaining  and  listening  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Western  Section  of  the  Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  to-day,  April  13.  The 
occasion  will  include  a  business  meeting  in  the 
morning,  an  excursion  later,  and  a  banquet 
in  the  evening  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  and  at  8 
o’clock,  a  mass  meeting  at  the  First  Church. 
At  the  latter  Dr.  Caven  of  Toronto  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Tyler  will  preside.  We  note  among  the 


speakers  Drs.  D.  J.  Burrell,  Donald  Sage  Mc¬ 
Kay,  Gen.  R.  E.  Prime  and  others. 

The  Rev.  James  Woodworth,  a  native  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  one  of  our  early  pioneer  ministers  to 
California — he  having  driven  a  span  of  mules 
overland  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Sacramento 
river  in  1853 — gave  an  historical  address  before 
the  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Union  of  San 
Francisco,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  March 
27.  The  day  was  Mr.  Woodworth’s  seventieth 
birthday,  and,  as  was  highly  appropriate,  he 
sketched  the  great  material  progress  of  his 
time  and  then  predicted  a  corresponding  ad¬ 
vance  in  things  spiritual  and  in  the  welfare  of 
communities  and  nations. 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Shields  and  others  of  the 
Princeton  faculty  pay  a  tribute  elsewhere  to 
the  late  Dr.  Murray  which  many  will  read, 
and  recall,  with  satisfaction.  Necessarily 
brief,  it  yet  presents  a  complete,  .sympathetic, 
even  admiring  estimate  of  the  man;  such  as 
serves  to  admit  us  all  to  the  .secret  of  his  great 
influence. 

“Some  wise  man  has  promulgated  an  eleventh 
commandment:  “Thou  shalt  not  preach;” 
which,  interpreted,  meau-s,  “Thou  shalt  not 
tell  thy  neighbor  what  he  should  do”  But 
the  preacher  is  always  with  us.  Said  one  to 
me :  ‘  ‘  Thou  shalt  parcel  off  thy  day  into  mathe¬ 
matical  sections.”  I  listened  to  the  voice  of 
the  preacher,  and  the  result  was  stagnation 
along  the  whole  line.  ”  The  moral  of  this  con¬ 
fession  is  not  tar  to  seek.  The  preacher  of 
worldly  wisdom  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  or 
followed  because  he  preaches,  than  any  quack 
who  sets  himself  up  for  a  wonder. 

A  recent  convention  in  India  had  a  tent  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  (100  or  700.  It  was  com¬ 
fortably  filled  at  the  morning  and  evening  ses¬ 
sions,  and  was  crowded  at  the  last  session. 
The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  London  was  the 
principal  speaker.  Some  of  the  delegates  came 
1,2(X)  mile.s,  others  SOO  miles.  Enthusiasm, 
unity,  hospitality  and  spirituality  were  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features.  A  collection  of  over  400 
rupees  was  taken  the  last  evening,  which  a 
little  more  than  paid  the  expenses. 

The  Conference  of  Missions  which  for  several 
years  past  has  been  held  under  the  lead  of 
Field  Secretary  Marshall,  just  in  advance  of 
the  convening  of  the  General  Assembly,  has 
had  a  happy  influence.  The  Assembly  is  a 
business  body ;  its  delegates  are  there  to  review 
what  the  churches  have  done  or  left  undone, 
the  past  year,  and  to  devise  any  improvements 
in  means  and  methods  that  seem  important  or 
desirable.  In  a  body  of  five  or  six  hundred  in¬ 
telligent  men  there  will  as  a  matter  of  course 
be  differences  of  view,  and  thus  it  sometimes 
comes  to  pass  that  whole  .sessions  will  be  taken 
up  with  discussions  upon  matters  important  in 
themselves,  but  yet  of  little  interest,  even  to 
the  religious  public.  But  the  Church  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  missionary  agency,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  this  fact  should  be  in  no  way  lost 
sight  of.  Hence  we  count  it  a  happy  arrange¬ 
ment  that  a  Conference  of  Missions  precedes 
the  stated  sessions.  It  puts  the  emphasis  on 
the  right  place— on  the  great  errand  of  the  mil¬ 
itant  host,  and  diffuses  an  influence  which  is 
sure  to  have  the  happiest  effect  on  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  upon  its  churches  in  all  parts.  As 
may  be  seen  by  a  notice  elsewhere,  the  coming 
“Conference  of  Missions”  will  assemble  in 
Westminster  Church,  Minneapolis,  on  Tuesday, 
May  16,  at  3  o’clock  P.M.  and  will  continue 
through  Wednesday.  Its  make-up  is  of  the  best, 
and  insures  its  representative  character  and  the 
interest  of  the  occasion.  And  doubtless  the 
missionary  meetings  of  the  Assembly  will  de¬ 
rive  fervor  and  direction  from  those  already 
held. 


The  Contributor’s  Club  of  the  Atlantic  is 
always  rich.  A  skit  at  “genius  as  a  capacity 
for  taking  pains”  is  too  good  to  be  forgotten. 
We  lately  heard  a  sermon  based  on  that  defini¬ 
tion  of  genius.  Possibly  others  are  in  the  way 
of  temptation.  Let  such  read  the  above  named 
first. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  begun  to  hold 
Presbyterian  services  in  Cairo.  As  is  well 
known,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
America  has  carried  on  a  successful  missionary 
work  in  the  Nile  country  for  many  years. 

The  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Albany — the  Rev.  C.  A.  Richmond,  pastor — 
finished  daying  off  a  burdensome  debt  of  f4, 560 
on  Easter  Sunday.  The  day  was  thus  made 
memorable  and  happy  in  every  aspect. 


Dr.  Cuyler  and  family  have  returned  safely 
from  Bermuda.  His  interesting  letter  just  to 
hand  must  have  come  to  New  York  on  the 
same  ship. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Thomas  P.  Hughes  D  D..  LL.D. 

Kiiiplo} nieiit  fur  the  Clergy. — Young  Married  Miuis- 
ters. — New  York  City  MisHioii. — Missionary  Expan¬ 
sion.— Work  in  Cuba.— A  State  Religion  for.lapan 
— Kitualisni  in  England.— I.tird  Salisbury  on  Con¬ 
fession. — Points  of  Ritual.— Archbishop  Temple.— 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate  in  England.- The 
Missitinary  Work  of  the  Century. — “  The  Church 
ill  China.” 

An  animated  discussion  is  now  going  on  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  as  to  employment  for 
the  clergy.  Dr.  McConnell  of  Brooklyn  asserts 
that  there  is  no  chance  whatever  for  a  large 
number  of  married  clergy  to  obtain  remunera¬ 
tive  parishes  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  This 
statement  has  been  called  in  question,  but  the 
result  of  the  discussion  seems  to  be  that  far 
too  many  young  clergy  take  upon  themselves 
the  responsibilities  of  a  wife  and  family  in  the 
early  years  of  their  ministry,  and  that  the 
small  stipends  supplied  in  missionary  districts 
are  not  sufficient  to  support  a  man  with  a  fam¬ 
ily.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  forces  of  Protestantism  are  much  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  existence  of  so  many  young  mar¬ 
ried  clergymen.  In  business  young  men  have 
to  wait,  sometimes  for  many  years,  before  they 
can  surround  themselves  with  the  comforts  of 
a  home,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  self- 
denial  in  this  respect  should  be  exercised  by 
the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was 
homeless  and  knew  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

I  have  just  received  the  last  report  of  “the 
New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission,” 
compiled,  I  believe,  by  its  Superintendent,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nelson.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
record  of  missionary  work  among  the  criminal 
classes  of  New  York  City — the  workhouse,  the 
penitentiary,  the  Tombs,  and  other  places  of 
this  class,  together  with  a  mission  to  the 
Italians  in  which  the  report  laments  a  lack  of 
efficient  Sunday-school  teachers.  The  account 
of  Mr.  Dawson’s  work  in  the  Tombs  prison  is 
of  peculiar  interest. 

‘  ‘  Territorial  Expansion’  ’  brings  with  it  “  mis¬ 
sionary  expansion.”  And  it  is  evident  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  determined  to  do  its  best 
in  this  direction.  Its  missions  in  Cuba  are  be¬ 
ing  reorganized,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Brown, 
formerly  chaplain  of  the  Rough  Riders,  has 
commenced  a  mission  in  Porto  Rico.  Nothing 
definite  has  been  done  for  the  Philippines,  but 
offers  of  money  have  been  made  for  the  support 
of  one  clerica  a  d  one  lay  worker  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands,  and  he  Church  will  lose  no 
time  in  starting  a  mission  at  Manila. 

In  Cuba  the  Rev.  Pedro  Duarte  is  once  more 
actively  at  work,  and  his  chapel,  which  was 
almost  demolished  during  the  war,  has  been 
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restored  for  public  worship.  In  Havana  Seftor 
Jose  R.  Pefla  managed  to  keep  up  the  services 
of  his  church  during  the  entire  war,  and  the 
Revs.  W.  H.  Neilson  and  W.  H.  McGee  have 
now  settled  in  this  city,  in  order  to  establish  a 
thoroughly  equipped  Protestant  mission.  But 
caution  is  advised.  For  it  would  seem  unwise 
to  advance  the  present  missionary  occupation 
of  the  island  too  quickly  until  the  political 
tension  is  somewhat  slackened. 

It  has  been  stated  on  pretty  good  authority 
that  the  leading  statesmen  of  Japan  are  think¬ 
ing  of  making  Christianity  the  established  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  country.  When  the  government 
of  Japan  was  changed,  and  the  Mikado  assumed 
his  kingly  authority,  one  of  the  first  steps  taken 
was  the  endowment  and  establishment  of  the 
Shinto  religion.  And  Shintoism  is  so  broad 
and  comprehensive  a  belief  that  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  allowed  Christian  sers  ices  to  be  held 
in  its  temples.  To  the  American  Episcopal 
Clinrch  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
Protestant  body  to  commence  Christian  work 
in  Japan,  for  Bishop  Williams  established  him¬ 
self  at  Tokio  as  early  as  1859,  and  translated 
portions  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Bible  into  the 
Japanese  tongue.  Should  Japan  adopt  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  national  faith  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  will  take  a  church  exactly  to  the  pattern  of 
either  British  or  American  Christianity,  but 
the  Episcopal  missionaries  in  Japan  believe 
that  the  moulding  of  the  Japanese  mind  with 
regard  to  Protestant  Christianity  rests  very 
largely  with  the  Anglican  communion,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  Japanese  government  is  at  present 
much  drawn  to  everything  English. 

It  is  a  cilrions  coincidence  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  great  Evangelical  or  Low 
Church  party  in  the  Church  of  England  is 
celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  there  should  be  a  “Ritualistic 
Controversy”  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
threatens  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England.  I  had  the  privilege,  last  week, 
of  conversing  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
advanced  High  Church  party  in  England,  and 
when  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
present  excitement,  he  replied,  “Why,  it  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  riots  at  St.  George’s 
in  the  East  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  It 
will  all  pass  over  and  the  Church  of  England 
will  soon  again  be  absorbed  in  that  earnest 
work  at  home  and  abroad  which  has  character¬ 
ized  her  for  more  than  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  ” 

This  may  be  so,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Liberal  party,  led  by  Sir  William  Har- 
court  (who  has  since  nominally  resigned  the 
leadership),  has  made  the  “no  popery”  cry 
the  standard  for  a  rally  of  the  anti-conservative 
forces.  The  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury, 
clearly  sees  this.  For  in  a  recent  speech  he  has 
declared  that  the  government  will  not  tolerate 
the  introduction  of  auricular  confession  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  that  if  the  clergy  per¬ 
sist  in  its  introduction  parliament  will  interfere. 

The  present  excitement  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  thirty  years  ago  the  extreme  Protes¬ 
tant  party  in  the  Church  of  England  troubled 
their  heads  about  things  which  were  really  not 
“popish”  in  themselves,  .such  as  the  cross  on 
the  altar,  preaching  in  the  surplice,  surpliced 
choir,  the  eastward  position  at  the  altar,  and 
the  use  of  lights.  In  fact  at  the  present  time 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  define  what  the  so-called 
“Romish”  practices  are  which  have  caused  the 
present  excitement. 

I  have  on  my  table  a  copy  of  The  Liberator 
which  whilst  it  discusses  these  questions  with 
great  freedom  really  throws  no  light  on  the 
subject.  A  few  extreme  ritualists  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  sort  of  fetishism  in  the  Church  which 
is  clearly  contrary  to  its  Protestant  character, 
but  as  Archbishop  Temple  has  remarked,  these 
instances  are  so  few  that  they  can  undoubtedly 


be  suppressed  by  the  Bishops  without  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  law. 

But  the  so-called  Ritualistic  question  is  by 
no  means  simply  one  of  ritual.  It  is  one 
which  involves  doctrine,  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  somewhat  changed  position 
of  religious  thought  with  regard  to  eschatology 
on  the  one  hand  and  Biblical  criticism  on  the 
other  has  exercised  an  influence  upon  ritual. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  doctrines  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century  would 
have  been  designated  rank  Romanism  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  such  in  the  present 
day.  No  one  would  suspect  Dr.  Temple  of 
Romanism,  and  yet  the  Archbishop  has  said 
officially  that  whilst  masses  for  the  dead  are 
clearly  illegal,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ritual 
and  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  which 
would  condemn  prayers  for  the  dead  in  private. 
And  with  regard  to  confession,  whilst  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Church  of  England  toward  auricu¬ 
lar  confession  is  clear  and  defined,  the  Prayer 
Book  does  not  forbid  an  overburdened  soul 
seeking  either  consolation  or  absolution  from 
some  ‘  ‘  discreet  minister.  ’  ’  I  mention  these 
two  things  as  indicating  a  gradual  change  of 
thought  which  has  taken  place  among  persons 
in  the  Church  of  England  who  would  have 
been  dubbed  “Romish”  fifty  years  ago,  but 
whose  loyalty  to  the  Prayer  Book  would  not  be 
questioned  in  the  present  day. 

Whilst  all  this  excitement  is  going  on,  I  find 
that  it  is  probable  that  a  bill  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  i)resent  Parliament  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Episcopate.  Within  my  recollec¬ 
tion  there  have  been  eight  diocesan  Bishoprics 
founded:  St.  Albans,  Ripon.  Newcastle,  Wake¬ 
field,  Southwell,  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Truro. 
But  it  is  felt  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  zealous  discharge  of  Episcopal  duties  by 
constant  oversight,  the  number  of  Bi.shops 
should  be  rapidly  increased.  Of  course,  it  is 
understood  that  with  Lord  Salisbury’s  substan¬ 
tial  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill 
of  this  kind  can  easily  be  passed,  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  money  required  for  the 
stipends  of  these  Bishops  will  be  supplied 
partly  from  the  endowment  of  certain  churches  in 
the  new  dioceses  and  by  private  contributions. 

The  celebration  of  the^centenary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  reminds  me  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  fact  that  when  the  “Church  Missionary 
Society  for  Africa”  and  the  East  commenced 
its  work,  not  a  single  clergyman  of  the  Church 
was  found  willing  to  go  forth  as  a  missionary, 
nor  was  there  a  Bishop  willing  to  ordain  men 
for  heathen  lands.  Consequently  the  first  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  English  Church  were  Luther¬ 
ans.  In  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  times 
have  changed.  The  Archbishop  is  President 
and  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  are  Vice- 
Presidents  of  this  society.  So  many  are  the 
volunteers  for  missionary  work  in  India,  China 
and  Japan  that  a  slight  outcry  is  being  raised 
that  the  best  and  most  efficient  men  are  being 
sent  abroad.  The  present  century  certainly 
marks  a  wonderful  advance  in  missionary  work, 
and  however  much  we  may  be  discouraged 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  things  among 
Christian  people  at  home,  we  can  certainly 
thank  God  and  take  courage  for  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century  with  regard  to  missionary 
work  abroad. 

“The  Church  in  China”  is  the  name  of  an 
Episcopal  publication  sent  me  from  Shanghai. 
Its  last  number  has  an  editorial  which  says 
that  during  the  past  six  mouths  events  have 
taken  place  which  have  altered  permanently 
not  only  the  international  relations  with  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  the  very  conditions  of  national  exist¬ 
ence  in  China.  But  that  whilst  the  young 
Emperor,  Kwang  Hsu,  is  progressive  his  pro¬ 
gressive  action  has  been  suddenly  stopped  by 
violent  reaction,  “and  the  government  is  in 


the  hands  of  a  typical,  cruel  and  conservative 
Oriental  tyrant,  the  Emperor’s  aunt.”  The 
Dowager  Queen  has.  however,  issued  an  order 
for  the  protection  of  Christian  missionaries. 
The  Church  of  England  is  perhaps  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  China  than  any  other  religious  body, 
and  it  behooves  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  religious  developments  of 
that  vast  country.  The  American  Episcopal 
Church  has  also  large  and  interesting  missions 
in  China,  of  which  Bishop  Graves  is  leader. 

FROM  CIXCISSATI. 

Rev.  Richard  F.  Souter. 

The  religious  service  held  on  Good  Friday 
evening  at  the  Avondale  Presbyterian  Church 
was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  value  and  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  was  an  evidence  of  advance  in  a 
direction  dear  to  all  our  hearts,  and  an  incentive 
to  go  on  yet  more  zealously.  For  while  we 
are  sure  that  the  brotherhood  of  believers  is 
coming,  we  are  quite  as  sure  that  it  has  not 
yet  arrived.  It  is  as  evidence  of  past  advance 
and  prophecy  of  future  attainment  that  this 
ser\  ice  is  notable. 

The  theme  of  the  service  was  in  fine  keeping 
with  the  significance  of  the  evening.  In  brief 
spirit-filled  addresses  the  life  of  Christ  in  the 
Incarnation,  Bapti.sm,  Temptation,  Declaration 
of  Mission,  Triumphal  Entry,  Last  Supper, 
Crucifixion  and  Ascension  was  presented  by 
brethren,  some  of  whom  were  Episcopalians, 
some  Methodists,  some  Reformed  Presbyterians, 
some  Baptists  and  some  denominational  co¬ 
laborers  of  Dr.  Goss,  the  pastor  of  the  Avon¬ 
dale  Church.  Union  services  are  indeed  not 
uncommon,  but  this  service  deserves  note  in 
that  its  purpose  was  purely  devotional — a  pur¬ 
pose  admirably  maintained  in  all  the  addresses. 
The  audience  was  as  representative  as  the 
speakers.  Members  of  many  denominations 
found  their  hopes  and  prayers  and  joys  one  in 
the  fers’or  and  spirit  of  the  service.  Of  the 
ministers  enlisted  by  Dr.  Goss  —  his  fellow 
members  in  the  Kappa  Epsilon  Clerical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Revs.  David  McKinney,  Grattan  No¬ 
land,  Warren  G.  Partridge,  Ricliard  H.  Rust, 
Henry  G.  Smith,  Henry  M.  Curtis,  Edwin  F. 
Small,  Frank  Woods  Baker,  David  H.  Moore, 
Alexis  W.  Stein,  Charles  H.  Moss.  Cliarles  E. 
Schenk — not  all  were  able  to  be  present  but  all 
were  of  one  mind  and  heart. 

The  characteristic  aim  of  our  church  work 
now  is  the  development  of  common  interest  and 
sympathy  among  the  bretliren. 

The  Monday  Ministers’  Meeting  which  lias 
hitherto  been  held  at  the  First  Church  is  now 
to  itinerate  for  a  time  among  tlie  struggling 
and  needy  churches  of  the  city.  The  customary 
paper  with  its  discussion  is  to  be  given  up,  and 
instead  the  pastor  of  the  visited  church  will 
take  us  into  his  confidence  and  show  us  his 
work  and  his  needs.  We  propose  to  take  at 
short  range  what  before  we  have  only  known 
from  a  distance.  Out  of  this  it  is  hoped  will 
grow  a  sense  of  fellowship  and  a  community  of 
interest  such  as  we  have  not  known  before. 

The  mass  meeting  which  is  announced  to  be 
held  in  the  Second  Church  in  the  near  future 
has  the  same  purpose,  deeper  sympathy,  loftier 
enthusiasm  —  brotherhood.  True,  the  mass 
meeting  is  a  mission  meeting,  but  we  hope  to 
talce  the  first  step  in  a  permanent  uplift  for  all 
our  work  when  we  come  together  there. 

The  Good  Friday  service  at  Dr.  Goss’s 
church  gave  us  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  our 
friends — strong  goodly  men.  It  is  well  that 
when  the  conflict  is  so  strenuous  and  the  enemy 
so  active  all  our  fields  of  Christian  activity 
should  be  well  manned.  It  gives  heart  and 
courage  to  us  to  see  whom  God  hath  called  into 
fellowship  for  this  service.  The  watchword 
now  is.  Get  together,  know  each  other,  and 
God  has  often  made  this  watchword  a  promise 
of  victory. 


April  13,  1899. 
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THE  SEED  OF  A  NATIONAL  FEDERATION 
OF  CHURCHES. 

Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw,  Ph.  D. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  an  atmos¬ 
pheric  conviction  in  our  larger  cities  that  the 
churches  are  set  for  the  service  and  salvation 
of  the  entire  community,  and  must  co-operate 
to  this  end.  Boston  is  endeavoring  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  its  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  to  introduce 
into  the  cate  of  that  city  whatever  features  of 
the  New  York  Federation  are  locally  necessary. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  already  has  a  federative 
work  instituted  by  Dean  Hodges.  New  Haven 
has  recently  taken  a  religions  census,  and  is 
planning  to  effect  a  permanent  federation  of 
its  churches;  workers  in  Providence  are  agita¬ 
ting  the  local  need  of  co-operation;  Paterson’s 
pastors  recently  gathered  in  larger  number 
than  ever  before  in  the  city’s  history  and  took 
steps  for  a  religious  census  and  federation; 
Philadelphia  workers  are  endeavoring  to  com¬ 
bine  New  York  methods  an;l  those  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  of  Pennsylvania;  Harrisburg 
and  Pittsburg  have  been  organized  for  a  relig¬ 
ious  census,  study  and  co-operative  care  by  Dr. 
Webb,  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance  of  Pennsylvania ;  Buffalo  has  a  co-operative 
parish  system,  for  charity  work  in  connection 
with  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society; 
Cleveland  will  take  a  religious  census  in  May, 
and  has  asked  advice  of  the  New  York  Federa¬ 
tion;  Chicago,  Rochester,  Yonkers,  Springfield, 
Ma.s3. ,  Worcester  and  other  cities  have  embiy- 
onic  movements  as  fully  developed  as  was  the 
New  York  Federation  three  years  ago.  The 
New  York  movement  now  embraces  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  where  it  has  been  welcomed  with 
a  warmth  for  which  its  success  on  Manhattan 
Island  is  no  doubt  responsible. 

Lovers  of  their  kind  and  land  cannot  fail  to 
.see  in  these  movements  the  possibility  of  insti¬ 
tuting  a  national  federation  of  churches  and 
Christian  workers  in  America,  and  some  patri¬ 
otic  and  progressive  Christians  of  our  city  have 
already  engaged  in  correspondence  to  test  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  co-operative  conviction 
ill  American  Christendom.  I  have  seen  some  of 
this  correspondence,  and  it  justifies  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  coupled  with  the  instinct  of  federa¬ 
tion  in  cities  widely  separated,  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  necessity  for  a  bureau  of  registry  to  which 
all  experimenting  local  federations  should  send 
an  account  of  their  methods,  .succes.ses  and  fail¬ 
ures,  and  from  which  in  turn  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  information  of  federative  experiments 
elsewhere.  In  the  opinion  of  some  the  present 
status  of  the  co-operative  conviction  in  our 
country  demands  also  a  central  bureau  which 
shall  stimulate  the  development  of  federations 
throughout  the  country  ns  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Federation  stimulates  the  formation  of 
su])-federations  in  Assembly  districts.  This, 
it  will  be  noted,  is  a  much  more  dynamic  con¬ 
ception  ;  indeed  is  so  much  more  dynamic  that, 
as  a  believer  in  the  ultimate  development  of  a 
highly  forceful  federation  of  American  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  writer  urges  the  more  moderate 
method. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  warned  us  of  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  “hustling  the  East;’’  his  caution  is  ap¬ 
plicable  wherever  ftod’s  method  of  creation — 
by  evolution — prevails.  To  launch  a  scheme 
for  the  federation  of  American  Christianity  as 
definite  as  the  programme  of  the  New  York  Fed¬ 
eration  for  Assembly  districts  is  to  forget  that 
the  New  York  methods  are  the  result  of  New 
York  conditions  and  are  not,  and  never  have 
been  designed  to  be,  adapted  to  other  cities,  or 
even  to  other  States.  Where  is  there  a  man 
jiossessed  not  only  with  sufficient  (jeuhtx  loi'i  to 
federate  the  Christendom  of  his  own  commu¬ 
nity,  but  with  f/fuius  loronim  nnitnum  to  feder¬ 
ate  all  our  American  Christendom?  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  past  should  warn  us  against  this 
mistake.  The  co-operative  plan  of  the  Evan¬ 


gelical  Alliance  was  an  altogether  admirable 
one  ideally,  but  it  was  not  practically  adapted 
even  to  the  city  from  which  it  came  forth.  It 
proposed  to  cover  communities  in  co-operative 
church  work  by  assigning  to  church  visitors 
ten  families  each,  and  developing  10  per  cent, 
of  church  members  into  church  visitors.  This 
seemed  a  reasonable  regimentation  of  the 
Church  Militant.  It  asked  only  the  propor¬ 
tionate  devotion  to  the  community  as  a  whole 
which  obtained  as  gratitude,  among  the  ten 
lepers.  But  it  failed  to  consider  whether  this 
percentage  of  church  members  would  not  over¬ 
supply  some  communities  with  co-operating  vis¬ 
itors,  and  whether  ^  would  fully  supply  oth¬ 
ers.  Actually  it  would  not  have  half  covered 
the  families  of  New  York  in  1890. 

Among  the  co-operation  experiments  at  pres¬ 
ent  existing  in  America  there  are  no  doubt  some 
common  elements,  and  these  can  probably  be 
regarded  as  applicable  elsewhere,  perhaps 
everywhere.  If  these  experiments  had  entirely 
solved  the  problems  of  co-operation,  all  that 
would  remain  would  be  to  find  the  common 
denominator  in  their  success,  and  use  it  with 
as  much  confidence  as  mathematicians  in  mak¬ 
ing  TT=3, 1619.  In  other  words,  co-operation  in 
American  Christianity  will  be  better  built  by 
inductive  than  by  deductive  method.  Cuvier 
could  reproduce  an  entire  organism  if  yon 
gave  him  a  bone.  The  organizing  of  co¬ 
operative  Christianity  in  America  can  be 
done  when  some  man  of  genius  gets  his  hand 
on  the  typical  bone  in  movements  which  are 
more  than  spirit,  having  real  flesh  and  bones. 

Would  Pennsylvania  have  been  better  organ¬ 
ized  under  a  national  organization  than  by  the 
State  organization  of  which  Dr.  Webb  is  Secre¬ 
tary?  If  a  central  registry  bureau  were  pro¬ 
vided,  fromxvhich  Dr.  Webb  could  be  informed 
of  co-operation  movements  elsewhere,  would  not 
his  knowledge  of  local  conditions  best  qualify 
him  to  engraft  plans  from  outside?  Could  any 
national  organization,  or  should  any  national 
organization,  endeavor  to  introduce  into  New 
York  State  methods  elements  other  than  New 
York  cities  and  rural  communities  find  desira¬ 
ble  and  practicable? 

Some  people  imagine  that  a  national  federa¬ 
tion  in  America  would  be  analogous  to  the 
national  organization  in  Great  Britain.  This 
is  a  mistake  The  British  organization  does 
not  cover  Scotland,  but  only  England  and 
Wales.  For  social  service  in  the  United  States 
actual  federation  should  be  by  States,  or  first 
of  all  periiaps  by  cities,  and  a  national  federa¬ 
tion  which  should  be  a  power  would  inevita¬ 
bly  ensue. 

This  may  seem  a  dilatory  policy  to  workers 
who  are  impatient  with  the  waste  of  competi¬ 
tive  and  chance  methods  of  distributing  Cbris- 
tianity,  but  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  j'lan 
is  not  only  more  sure  but  more  swift.  In  New 
York  at  least  the  failure  of  nnadapted  plans  of 
co-operation  has  delayed  the  spread  of  plans 
springing  out  of  the  very  soil  of  the  situation. 
The  air  is  full  of  shouts  of  reform,  and  some 
reformers  desire  to  be  heard  clear  across  the 
continent,  but  the  still  small  voice  travels  as 
rapidly  as  the  earthquake’s  roar,  and  the  earth¬ 
quake  has  the  disagreeable  habit  of  making 
some  people  deaf  even  to  the  still  small  voice. 
Poise  helps  pace  in  all  reform  movements, 
and  enthusiasm  over  a  national  federation  of 
churches  may  lack  equipoi.se. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  city  of  the  United  States 
has  fully  solved  the  social  problems  which  con¬ 
front  us,  and  which  a  co-operating  Christianity 
more  than  any  other  cure  is  necessary  and  ade¬ 
quate  to  solve.  The  cities  that  are  incerested 
in  that  problem  are  spending  money  on  it,  and 
none  of  them  has  money  to  spare  to  exploit 
their  experiments.  New  York  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  headquarters  of  a  national  organi¬ 
zation,  but  unless  New  York  thinks  that  her 


own  experiment  is  failing,  and  she  does  not 
seem  to,  she  will  spiend  her  money  in  the”eT- 
tensions  which  her  work  must  assume,  and  re¬ 
gard  herself  as  discharging  her  duty  to  national 
federation  by  completing  her  own  experiment. 
Her  experiment  probably  involves  as  many  ele¬ 
ments  as  would  enter  into  co-operative  work 
anywhere  in  the  nation,  but  its  methods  are 
not  adapted,  in  toto,  to  Philadelphia  for  exam¬ 
ple,  because  Philadelphia  is  not  New  York. 
Every  city  must  study  for  itself  the  problems 
which  a  co-operating  church  would  help  to 
solve;  and  so  must  every  State.  Not  until 
rural  methods  have  been  developed  as  fully  as 
city  methods  could  an  organization  be  actually 
national.  So  far,  city  methods  have  received 
more  thought. 

Let  us  then  cherish  a  national  federation  as 
an  ideal.  Let  it  be  conducted  without  drain¬ 
ing  individual  communities  of  funds  needed  for 
the  local  development  of  federative  organiza¬ 
tion.  Let  it  be  made  up  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  nation  finds  its  safety  not  in  its  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  in  the  character  of  its  members ; 
that  Christianity  is  the  supreme  power  under 
heaven  to  preserve  and  construct  character; 
and  that  the  churches,  seeking  to  increase 
characters  that  will  stand  test  in  heaven, 
should  work  also  for  the  doing  of  God’s  will 
in  the  United  States  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 
Let  its  members  agree  to  contribute  to  its  cen¬ 
tral  office,  wherever  that  may  be,  a  list  of  the 
literature  describing  federative  work  in  their 
respective  localities,  which  list  shall  be  re¬ 
vised,  say  quarterly,  and  printed,  in  a  schedule 
of  all  movements  in  the  land.  Let  a  conven¬ 
tion  be  called,  annually  or  otherwise,  to  which 
account  shall  be  given,  in  compact  form,  of  the 
methods  working  successfully  here  and  there, 
in  city  and  country ;  let  the  report  of  this  con¬ 
vention  be  printed  and  issued  to  members  and 
others  at  a  cost  which  will  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  convention,  the  printing  of  the  quar¬ 
terly  list  of  existing  federations,  and  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  central  registry  bureau;  let 
each  existing  federation  supply  literature,  as 
listed,  to  places  that  seek  it,  and  let  each  place 
carry  the  expense  attendant  on  a  visit,  by  re¬ 
quest,  to  assist  the  formation  of  local  federa¬ 
tions,  from  the  central  registrar  or  neighboring 
federation  officers.  And  let  the  dynamic  growth 
beyond  this  embryonic  organization  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  outcome,  from  year  to  year,  as 
decided  in  convention. 

This  idan  provides  for  a  national  federation 
by  growth  ah  iutra.  It  seems  to  be  reasonably 
within  the  needs  of  the  hour.  It  is  economical 
and  not  idealistic.  It  stands  as  the  suggestion 
only  of  the  writer.  It  appears  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  at  the  request  of  the  editor.  It  would 
probably  involve  the  selection  of  some  place 
where  federation  already  exists  as  the  central 
registry  office,  and  the  registrar  might  be  some¬ 
one  already  engaged  in  federation  work,  de¬ 
tailed  for  the  purpose  with  the  consent  of  his 
organization. 

FROM  THE  SIN-FLOWER  STATE. 

John  Y.  Ewart. 

NKWTeiN,  Kansas,  March  31,  189W. 

Kan.sas  is  again  in  the  lead.  The  Rev.  D.  S. 
Hibbard  and  his  wife  have  been  appednted  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Emporia  has  dissolved  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  between  Mr.  Hibbard  and  the 
church  at  Lyndon,  Kan.sas,  that  the  Foreign 
Board’s  appointment  may  be  accepted. 

As  an  evidence  of  Kansas’  continued  inter¬ 
est  in  the  negro,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  our 
last  legislature  appropriated,  at  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Governor  Stanley,  $10, (XX)  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  college  at  Quindaro  in  Wyandotte 
County,  which  is  devoted  to  the  education  of 
the  colored  race. 

Another  fact  which  suggests  ante-bellum 
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days  it  is  interesting  to  note.  The  bills  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  Qnantrell  raid  late 
in  the  fifties  are  not  all  yet  paid.  A  total  of 
|77.T89.(>()  is  still  due  on  that  account. 

The  attempt  to  re-submit  the  Prohibitory 
amendment  met  with  a  decided  repulse  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Kansas  legislature,  al¬ 
though  it  provoked  the  bitterest  fight  of  the 
session. 

The  annual  Temperance  Convention  held  last 
month  in  Topeka  was  one  of  the  best  Temper¬ 
ance  Conventions  held  in  the  State  for  years. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  were  present, 
every  part  of  the  State  being  represented. 
Despite  the  intense  cold  large  audiences  lis. 
tened  to  the  thrilling  words  of  such  speakers 
as  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Diggs,  ex-Governor  St.  John 
and  John  G.  Wooley. 

The  fourteenth  anuiversarj’  of  the  founding 
of  the  Junior  Young  People’s  Society  Christian 
Endeavor  has  just  been  celebrated.  The  New¬ 
ton  Presbyterian  soc-iety,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  flourishing  in  Kansas,  made  this  anniver¬ 
sary  the  occasion  of  raising  $25  for  missions 
and  benevolence  and  of  bringing  the  young 
and  the  old  of  the  congregation  together  in 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  social  gatherings. 
Among  other  things  which  Junior  Endeavor 
did  in  our  State  last  year  it  served  as  the  door 
through  which  .>(>0  children  entered  into  church- 
membership. 

THAWIXCi  IJV  ELECTRK  ITY. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Richards. 

The  severe  cold  siege  in  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  gave  us  eighteen  days  when  the  thermome¬ 
ter  did  not  once  register  above  zero  any  time 
during  the  day,  and  when  at  night  it  was  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-five  degrees  below  zero.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  ground  was  bare.  No  snow  for 
protection.  Frost  penetrated  a  depth  of  eight 
feet  in  the  well  traveled  street,  and  froze  six- 
inch  water  mains.  Many’  of  our  towns  have 
therefore  suffered  from  a  water  famine,  and 
our  fire  protection  was  cut  off. 

A  young  professor  in  the  State  University  of 
Wisconsin  conceived  the  plan  of  thawing  out 
by  electricity  the  service  pipes  leading  to  the 
houses,  and  was  successful. 

The  young  men  in  charge  of  the  electric 
plant  here  in  Baraboo  took  up  the  idea,  and 
after  meeting  with  success  w’ith  service  pipes 
where  the  mains  were  not  frozen,  they  began 
experimenting  on  the  six-inch  mains,  before  so 
extensive  an  operation  had  been  tried  else¬ 
where.  In  three  hours,  at  an  expense  of  about 
ten  dollars,  they  met  with  success,  opening  a 
main  for  several  hundred  feet  from  corner  to 
corner. 

By  means  of  a  vat,  containing  a  movable  par¬ 
tition  between  the  positive  and  negative  sides, 
causing  the  current  to  pass  through  the  fluid 
contents,  they  reduce  300  volts  of  forked  light¬ 
ning  to  fifty  volts  of  mild  heating  current. 

That  is  to  say,  instead  of  ripping  and  tear¬ 
ing  to  pieces,  electricity  is  made  to  warm  the 
iron  main  bedded  under  ground  and  set  the  ice 
to  melting.  The  pressure  from  the  pumps  helps 
start  the  current  or  flow  of  water;  and  once 
started,  the  trickling  flow  from  the  fire  hydrant 
at  the  comer  is  soon  increased  to  a  volume. 

In  some  instances,  a  burst  of  water  up  through 
the  frozen  ground  reveals  a  break  in  the  pipe 
and  shows  the  men  where  the  main  is  in  need 
of  repair. 

This  new  application  of  electricity  has  made 
me  think  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Certain  scholars  will  busy  themselves  with 
questions  as  to  what  electricity  is.  Is  it  a 
fluid?  Certain  others  put  it  to  a  practical  ap. 
plication.  Some  theorize  about  the  Holy 
Spirit,  others  are  bom  into  the  kingdom  and 
are  warmed  into  newness  of  life. 

The  great  powers  of  earth  and  heaven  are 
often  silent  and  unseen  in  their  influence — 


gravitation,  steam,  electricity,  magnetism — 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Much  of  the  language  of  the  electrician  of 
to-day  is  an  unknown  tongue  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Over  ten  thousand  new  words  and 
phrases  have  spmng  into  being  within  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  department  of  electricity 
alone. 

Even  so  it  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  spiritual  man  is  an  unknown 
tongue  to  the  world. 

The  electric  current  passes  unseen  through  a 
long  frozen  pipe  a  thousand  feet,  surrounded 
by  a  vast  bed  of  frozen  ground,  and  does  its 
work.  Much  of  the  cu|rent  may  be  diffused 
through  the  soil,  yet  it  abides  in  the  pipe  until 
a  new  life  current  is  imparted  to  the  frozen 
water.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this 
world  of  sin  is  not  diffused  or  lost.  It  follows 
up  the  human  soul — dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins — and  awakens  in  it  the  spiritual  life. 

The  flow  once  started,  enlarges  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  body  containing  it.  So  with 
the  new  life  in  the  soul. 

Withdraw  the  electric  current,  shut  off  the 
flow  of  water  and  it  will  soon  congeal.  The 
Christian  life  needs  to  keep  moving. 

Three  hundred  volts  reduced  to  fifty,  the 
force  may  destroy  or  may  warm.  The  sword  of 
the  Spirit  may  cut  or  pierce  the  hardest  hearts, 
may  destroy  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  The  Spirit 
also  warms  the  soul  with  divine  love  and  melts 
it  into  subjection,  until  the  Water  of  Life  flows 
through  the  soul  surrounded  by  a  world  of  sin. 

B.\kab(X),  Wisconsin. 


FROM  NORTHERN  IOWA. 

When  good  Dr.  Field  spoke  of  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  spring  some  two  months  ago  in  an 
editorial  note,  I  had  to  .smile.  Since  that  time 
the  East  has  had  some  of  the  severest  weather 
of  the  whole  generation.  In  this  region  we 
have  had  practically  five  months  of  winter.  We 
have  had  at  this  writing  ( April  4 )  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  days  of  sleighing.  Sleighs  have 
been  on  our  streets  every  day  since  the  snow 
came  in  November.  This  winter  starts  the 
oldest  settlers  talking,  and  they  have  much  to 
say  about  the  winters  in  the  fifties.  They 
admit,  somewhat  reluctantly,  I  imagine,  that 
they  never  before  saw  so  many  days  of  sleigh¬ 
ing  in  one  winter. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  hear  some  of  the 
early  settlers  recount  their  experiences  as 
pioneers.  This  section  of  the  State  had  very 
few  settlers  till  the  year  1855.  The  first  land 
in  the  county  was  entered  in  1852.  On  the 
1st  of  December,  185.5,  it  began  to  rain  and  soon 
turned  to  sleet.  The  trees  were  thus  covered 
with  ice.  They  say  that  the  ice  did  not  melt 
on  the  trees  for  ninety  days ,  so  long  was  the 
cold  spell.  The  next  winter  there  was  a  heavy 
snow.  The  prairies  were  covered  to  a  depth  of 
three  and  four  feet.  It  rained  on  top  of  the 
snow  and  then  froze,  forming  a  very  hard 
crust.  That  winter  the  deer  were  nearly  all 
killed.  When  they  tried  to  run,  they  would 
cut  through  the  crust,  and  then  they  were  in  a 
helpless  condition.  Men  would  come  up  and 
kill  them  with  an  axe.  The  same  winter  ice¬ 
boats  were  used  in  this  section.  There  were  no 
fences  on  the  prairies  and  these  ice-boats 
would  go  gliding  over  the  snow  wdth  great 
rapidity.  Journeys  of  fifteen  and  twenty  miles 
were  often  made. 

The  other  day  a  good  old  mother  in  Israel  re¬ 
lated  to  me  her  experience  in  the  winter  of 
1855-56.  Two  families  erected  a  log-house  for 
their  accommo'iation  eighteen  by  twenty-two 
in  size.  In  that  day  it  seemed  an  absolute 
necessity  to  take  boarders  in  order  to  shelter 
some  who  had  no  homes  of  their  own.  This 
modest  structure  afforded  shelter  for  seventeen 
through  that  winter.  It  was  the  largest  house 

n  the  small  village  and  was  used  as  the  meet¬ 


ing  house.  The  women  had  to  rise  early  on 
Sabbath  morning  in  order  to  finish  their  work 
and  get  the  house  ready  for  religious  services. 
There  was  no  common  loafing  place  on  the 
street  and  the  men  came  to  church  early — all 
the  men.  The  early  settlers  tell  of  another 
winter  a  year  or  two  later  which  was  also  very 
remarkable  for  its  mildness.  The  farmers 
plowed  and  sowed  their  grain  in  February  and 
there  was  a  wonderful  crop. 

The  ice  in  our  beautiful  Cedar  River  is  now 
four  and  a  half  feet  thick,  but  it  will  soon  have 
to  give  way  before  the  genial  rays  of  the  April 
sun.  \V.  W.  G. 

O.sAOE,  Iowa. 

MINISTERI A L  PERSONALS. 

The  Presbyterian  Witness  of  Halifax  says 
that  the  late  Dr.  Ormiston  was.  during  his 
Canadian  ministry,  “an  earnest  and  impas¬ 
sioned  advocate  of  Presbyterian  union  in 
Canada.  Some  of  his  speeches  we  remember 
with  gratitude.  ” 

Dr.  James  A.  Little  of  Hokeiidauqua  entered 
upon  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  pastorate  the 
closing  Sabbath  of  March.  He  has  fully  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  late  severe  sickness,  and  is  again 
a  pattern  of  parish  activity.  He  has  long 
preached  in  the  neighboring  school  house  at 
Ironton,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Richards  of  the  Salem 
German  Reformed  Church,  Allentown,  Pa., 
was  recently  cho.sen  to  the  chair  of  Church 
Hi.story  in  the  Lancaster  Theological  Seminary. 
His  church  and  congregation  are,  however,  pro¬ 
testing  against  his  leaving  them  with  great 
unanimity  and  emphasis. 

The  Rev.  William  Irvin  D.  D.  arrived  on  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Tuesday.  April  4.  After 
his  winter  in  Paris  Dr.  Irvin  intends  making 
some  stay  in  this  country.  His  many  friends 
will  be  glad  to  welcome  him  home. 

Dr.  Edward  Jndson,  the  pastor  of  the  Judsoii 
Memorial  Baptist  Church  (on  the  South  side 
of  Washington  Square),  is  pushing  the  work  of 
strengthening  the  financial  position  of  this  fine 
church,  on  the  property  of  which,  valued  at 
$579,2.50,  there  remains  an  indebtedness  as  yet 
unprovided  for  of  a  little  less  than  .$90,  (KK). 
This  he  is  endeavoring  to  cancel  through  an 
annuity  plan.  The  church  is  doing  a  good  and 
a  largely  benevolent  work. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  preached  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church  on  Sunday  morning,  and  Dr. 
A.  J.  F.  Behrends  at  4  P.  M.  The  service 
preparatory  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  Sabbath. 
April  i>,  were  held  in  the  lecture-room  on 
Friday  evening 

On  his  first  Sunday  evening  the  Rev.  Dwight 
Newell  Hillis,  the  new  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  began  a  series  of  sermons 
on  “Great  Books  as  Interpreters  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Life  and  Great  Authors  as  Prophets  of  a 
New  Era.’’  The  theme  of  last  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  will  be  “Victor  Hugo’s  Battle  of  the 
Angels  and  Demons  for  Man’s  Soul  in  ‘  Les 
Miserables.  ’  How  Jean  Yaljean  passed  from 
passion  and  sin  unto  Christian  service  and  self- 
sacrifice.  ’’ 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Donald  Sage  Mack  ay 
has  begun  well  at  the  Collegiate  Church,  corner 
of  Fifth  avenue  and  Forty-eighth  street, 
thirty-eight  persons  having  been  received  into 
membership  during  his  two  months’  pastorate. 
Forty-three  pews  have  been  let,  an  increase  of 
pew  rental  of  over  $8,000. 

The  Rev.  George  P.  Beard  preached  his  fare¬ 
well  sermon  at  Whitewood,  S.  D.,  on  Easter 
Sunday  and  admitted  four  new  members  to  the 
church. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Poland  has  accepted  the  call 
to  Whitewood  and  began  his  labors  last  Sunday. 
The  church  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
no  vacant  Sunday  between  the  two  pastorates. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

PROFESSOR  BRUCE'S  MIXD  AND  ART.* 

A  new  book  by  Professor  Bruce  is  always 
welcome  to  the  student ;  for  the  Scotch  theo¬ 
logian  has  learned  the  secret  of  making  him¬ 
self  acceptable.  To  use  his  own  word,  he  is  a 
“winsome”  writer.  The  book  before  us  is 
clear,  in  places  eloquent,  and  though  at  times 
tentative,  it  is  specific  enough  when  the  ground 
seems  assured.  Professor  Bruce  is  bom  to  the 
quality  of  style,  and  takes  the  winds  of  criti¬ 
cism  with  beauty. 

The  reader  in  the  course  of  perasal  finds 
himself  thinking  about  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
It  appears  singularly  devout,  kindly  and  ra¬ 
tional.  And  the  reader  is  willing  to  be  taken 
in  hand  by  this  suave  interpreter  who  makes 
initiation  so  easy. 

Professor  Bruce’s  thesis  is  really  one,  though 
it  develops  into  several  expressions.  It  is  that 
the  writer  of  llthrfirs  intends  to  show  Jews 
who  once  were  Christians  but  now  were  luke¬ 
warm  that  the  religion  of  Chri.st  is  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  free  access  to  God.  The  old  order  is 
contrasted  with  the  new,  and  from  every  wres¬ 
tling  antithesis  Christ  comes  out  a  conqueror. 
The  writer’s  aim  being  apologetic  and  dealing 
with  a  special  class  of  readers,  there  necessa¬ 
rily  would  be  references  in  the  work  to  what 
are  now  ‘  ‘  dead  theological  categories,  ’  ’  as  well 
as  ideas  then  current  that  later  knowledge  has 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  Thus  it  required  that 
Christ  should  be  proved  to  be  above  the  angels 
— a  requirement  long  since  superseded.  It  was 
also  needful  to  prove  that  this  High  Priest 
sanctifies  men,  first  ritually  by  his  sacrifice, 
and  then  ethically  by  his  divinely  bestowed  life. 

The  method  of  Professor  Bmce  is  to  use  his¬ 
toric  imagination,  which  perceives  the  decadent 
condition  of  the  faith  of  the  readers  of  the 
Epistle,  and  in  the  light  of  this  discovery  to 
explain  the  darker  passages  of  the  writing. 
He  deems  the  first  readers  Christians  who  had 
backslidden  so  far  that  they  had  forgotten  the 
radiments  of  the  faith.  The  Epistle,  then,  is 
an  apology  directed  to  those  who  were  once 
zealous  for  the  Gospel  but  had  recurred  to  the 
Law.  It  must  be  admitted  that  “historic  im¬ 
agination”  seems  to  answer  very  well  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Briace’s  case. 

The  general  result  for  the  modern  reader  is 
that  he  gets  an  exalted  interpretation  of  the 
character  of  our  Lord,  through  which  in  turn 
he  can  constract  the  character  of  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle,  who  appears  to  be  a  kindly,  devout 
and  rational  soul,  much  like  Professor  Bruce 
himself,  with  a  distinct  turn  for  knowing  and 
using  good  style  and  a  profound  conception 
of  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  through  hii- 
miliation. 

The  question  occurs,  however,  would  not  a 
mind  differently  biased,  using  the  solvent  of 
history,  find  vastly  different  things  in  the  Epis¬ 
tle?  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Professor 
Brace  has  taken  sufficient  account  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Alexandrian  thought. 

Some  of  the  particular  exegeses  are  a  distinct 
help  to  the  reader.  If  clouds  envelop  a  subject, 
though  they  may  not  vanish  before  Dr.  Bruce, 
they  are  at  least  sure  to  be  accurately  measured 
and  described.  The  book  falls  away  from  the 
finish  of  The  Training  of  the  Tirelve,  naturally 
because  it  is  obliged  to  follow  the  argument 
given.  But  it  remains  a  valuable  contribution 
to  knowledge  and  devotion. 

The  Cambro- American  Pulpit.  Compiled  by 
the  Rev.  Vyrawy  Morgan.  New  York: 
Funk  and  Wagnalis.  |2. 

Dr.  Cnyler,  who  claims  for  himself  an  ances¬ 
try  “Welsh  to  the  backbone,”  but  who  would 
doubtless  find  it  hard  to  tackle  a  Welsh  word 

*  The  Epistle’s  to  the  Hebrews :  The  First  Apology  for 
Christianity.  By  A1exand'*r  Kiilmiin  Bruce,  D.T). 
New  York  :  Charles  .Ncribnei ’s  Sons.  Sr’.'C. 


bristling  with  consonants  and  without  an  illu¬ 
minating  vowel  among  them,  has  written  a 
pleasant  introduction  to  this  volume,  in  which 
he  bespeaks  for  it  especially  “a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  beauti¬ 
ful  and  beloved  Wales.  ’  ’  The  book  consists  of 
thirty-two  discourses  by  as  many  prominent 
ministers,  most  of  whom  were  bora  in  Wales 
and  all  descended  directly  from  Welsh  paren¬ 
tage,  but  who  are  now,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  recently  deceased,  filling  pulpits 
in  half  a  dozen  evangelical  denominations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  prefaced 
by  an  essay  of  considerable  length  by  the  editor 
on  Walee  as  it  U  as  and  as  it  Is,  containing 
much  interesting  matter  in  respect  to  the  prin¬ 
cipality,  its  history  and  inhabitants;  the  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  of  the  people,  their  litera¬ 
ture,  their  religious  development,  their  noted 
preachers  and  other  related  topics. 

These  discourses  are  of  course  miscellaneous, 
and  of  unequal  length  and  value,  but  are  of 
marked  interest  as  illustrating  not  so  much  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  famous  divines  of  Wales 
in  earlier  days,  such  as  Christmas  Evans  and 
John  Elias,  but  rather  the  larger  culture  which 
the  Welsh  ministry  at  home  and  abroad  are  now 
privileged  to  enjoy.  Most  of  them  present  top¬ 
ics  of  practical  interest  in  connection  with  the 
individual  life  of  Christians,  or  with  church 
duties  and  activities  such  as  the  Christian 
Hope,  Freedom  and  Obedience,  and  the  Divine 
and  Human  in  Church  Work.  Several  discuss 
with  vigor  more  general  subjects,  such  as 
Christ  the  Mighty  Saviour,  and  the  Church 
and  the  Day  of  Rest.  The  editor  contributes 
an  interesting  sermon,  ba.sed  on  the  Biblical 
story  of  Job,  entitled  The  Characteristics  of  a 
Great  Man.  The  central  gem  of  the  whole  is 
a  delightful  discourse  by  the  lamented  Pro¬ 
fessor  Evans  of  Lane  Seminary  (died  1892)  on 
Christ  as  an  Object  of  Study. 

Several  of  the  preachers  introduced  in  this 
series  are  authors  of  some  prominence  in  both 
Wales  and  America,  and  two  at  least  have  won 
the  highest  place  as  poets  in  the  W’elsh  Eis- 
teddfod.s.  The  volume  is  enriched  by  brief 
biographies  and  photographic  representations 
of  all  the  men  whose  productions  appear  in  it. 
It  is  believed  that  many  besides  the  “sons  and 
daughters  of  beloved  Wales,”  to  whom  Dr. 
Cuyler  refers,  will  be  interested  in  possessing 
this  representative  product  of  the  Welsh  Amer¬ 
ican  pulpit.  The  profits  of  the  book,  beyond 
actual  exp“ns(‘.'s,  ar'-  to  be  devoted  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  a  special  scheme  for  the  promotion 
of  scholarly  interest  in  Welsh  literature. 
Insti.nct  Axn  Rea.'^ov.  An  Essay  Concerning 
the  Relation  of  Instinct  to  Reason.  With 
Some  Special  Studj-  of  the  Nature  of  Ite- 
ligion.  By  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall  M.  A. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1898.  8vo.  «a.i>0. 

The  author  is  convinced  from  the  universal¬ 
ity  of  religious  activities  in  man  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  significance  to  our  biologi¬ 
cal  development,  and  the  book  is  a  discussion 
of  that  significance.  Instinct  is  the  force 
within  us  which  tends  to  make  us  act,  under 
certain  conditions,  as  all  others  act  who  are  of 
the  same  organic  type ;  and  reason  appears  as 
the  force  which  tends  to  make  us  vary  from 
such  typical  action.  Reason  acts  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  individual,  while  instinct  has  orig¬ 
inated  and  persists  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  organism 
involved  and  thus  to  the  higher  interests  of  the 
individual. 

The  higher  instincts,  social,  ethical,  nor¬ 
mally  act  to  restrain  the  lower  ones.  The 
social  group  is  a  real  organism,  but  is  more 
liable  to  variation  than  are  other  organisms,  so 
that  there  is  need  of  some  governing  instinct 
that  shall  protect  the  ethical  forces  from  dissi¬ 
pation,  by  stimulating  them  directly  or  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  stimuli  to  lower  instinctive  action. 


Religions  activities  are  well  calculated  to  per¬ 
form  this  service,  and  history  shows  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  so  operated. 

The  essence  of  religion— this  is  a  biologist’s 
definition — is  the  restraint  of  individualistic 
impulses  to  racial  ones;  belief  in  a  deity  is, 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  an  at¬ 
tachment  to,  rather  than  of  the  essence  of  the 
religions  feeling.  This  essential  religion  may 
be  experienced  independently  of  forms,  but  the 
author  believes  there  are  few  of  us  “  who  will 
not  be  better  men  for  sympathetic  action  with 
others  like-minded  with  ourselves  under  the 
gentle  yoke  of  the  Christian  Church.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  reason  and  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  moral  codes  and  to  the  .solution  of  the 
question  whether  reason  or  instinct — and  espe¬ 
cially  the  religions  instinct — should  rule,  in 
the  event  of  a  conflict  between  them.  It  is 
always  hazardous  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
highest  instinct,  and  we  should  do  it  only  with 
the  greatest  caution,  “if  reason’s  (individual¬ 
istic)  demands  still  appear  to  us  to  be  effective 
after  reverent  and  full  consideration  of  the 
dictates  of  the  noblest  instinctive  racial  force.  ” 

The  rule  of  conduct  which  the  discussion 
justifies,  after  the  rejection  of  egoistic  hedon¬ 
ism  and  utilitarianism,  is  thus  formulated: 
“Act  to  restrain  the  impulses  which  demand 
immediate  reaction  in  order  that  the  impulse 
order  determined  by  the  existence  of  impulses 
of  less  strength  but  of  wider  significance  may 
have  full  weight  in  the  guidance  of  your  life. 
In  other  words — the  capitals  are  the  author’s 
and  with  the  rule  he  closed  the  book  —  BE 
RELIGIOUS.” 

The  book  requires  careful  reading.  The 
specialist  will  appreciate  it  best,  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  demands  and  has  received  a  technical 
treatment.  It  is,  however,  free  from  technical 
terms,  and  if  common  language  is  used  with 
unusual  exactness,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as 
entirely  a  disadvantage.  It  can  be  read  wiih 
interest  and  profit  by  every  one  who  thinks 
upon  religious  topics.  When  a  psychologist 
warns  “be  religious,”  certainly  the  theologian 
can  do  no  less  than  “be  psychological”  in  his 
survey  of  religious  problems.  Faith,  prayer, 
conversion,  conscience,  church  are  not  indeed 
exhaustively  discussed,  but  they  are  adequately 
treated  in  their  appropriate  place,  and  the 
Christian  scholar  acccustomed  to  their  discus¬ 
sion  in  connection  with  revelation,  cannot 
afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  place  they  hold  in 
a  purely  scientific  treatment  of  the  instinctive 
forces  of  the  race. 

The  Miracles  of  Anticiirl-t.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  of  Selma  Lagerlof.  By 
Pauline  Pancroft  Flach. 

There  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  asking 
whether  it  is  from  Sweden  that  is  to  come  the 
new  prophet  and  poet  the  literary  world  has 
been  looking  for.  The  brilliant  young  writer, 
Selma  Lagerlof,  has  struck  a  new  note  in  fiction, 
and  struck  it  deep  into  the  heart  of  men  and 
things.  Gdsta  Berling  astonished  and  charmed 
us  with  its  throbbing  life  and  'rude  Northern 
manners,  as  much  as  it  puzzled  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  is  this  folk  lore  transfigured  or  is  it  the 
product  of  an  artist’s  imagination?  The  Mir¬ 
acles  of  Antichrist  is  also  a  people’s  tale 
woven  through  and  through  with  legend,  cus¬ 
tom,  traditions  and  wonderful  scenery.  But 
this  time  it  is  the  scenery  of  the  South  and  the 
traditions  of  Sicily,  and  the  tone  is  graver, 
quieter,  but  none  the  less  human. 

The  author  knows  her  people  well  and  has 
studied  them  closely,  but  there  is  not  the  abso¬ 
lute  oneness  with  her  characters  that  made  the 
power  of  her  first  book.  Gosta  Berling,  the 
mad  priest,  is  far  more  vivid  than  the  image 
maker  Gnetand.  Yet  Donna  Micaela,  a  sweeter, 
finer  woman  than  the  major’s  wife  at  Ekeby, 
is  real,  vital,  and  full  of  force,  with  all  her 
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gentleness,  loving  as  fervidly  as  the  woman  of 
the  North. 

Antichrist  is  the  spirit  of  socialism,  coming 
nnder  the  guise  of  Christ  working  miracles; 
like  Christ,  preaching  the  love  of  man  to  man, 
but,  unlike  him,  teaching  hate  to  God.  Its 
kingdom  is  only  of  this  world.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  false  image  of  the  Christ  child 
that  goes  through  the  world  working  miracles, 
but  in  the  end  brings  but  sorrow.  The  writer 
is  a  master  of  style,  unity  and  dynamic  force. 
The  book  is  a  series  of  scenes  as  definite  as  if 
they  had  been  painted  on  canvas.  The  saga¬ 
like  and  lyric  quality  of  these  works  is  out¬ 
standing.  There  is  no  evolution  of  plot  and 
character  according  to  the  accepted  method  of 
the  novel.  The  same  characters  appear  in  sep¬ 
arate  tales  that  read  like  legends,  yet  from  first 
to  last  there  is  an  apparently  nucousious  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  hit  motif  is,  the  reforms  of  this 
world,  bread  to  the  hungry,  do  not  change  the 
heart  of  men.  Though  one  of  the  redeemers  of 
the  world,  socialism  must  be  brought  to  the  feet 
of  Christ,  perceive  that  it  is  but  an  imitation, 
learn  that  it  may  not  be  at  war  with  Chris¬ 
tianity.  “No  one  can  save  mankind  from  their 
sorrows,  but  much  is  forgiven  to  him  wlio 
brings  new  courage  to  bear  them.  ’  ’ 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  translator,  Pauline 
Flach,  who  has  preserved  in  clear  fine  English 
the  exquisitely  poetical  language  of  the 
author. 

How  TO  PUEPAKE  FOR  A  CiVIL-SeKVICE  EXAMINA¬ 
TION,  WITH  Recent  Qcestions  and  Answers. 
By  Francis  E.  Leupp,  formerly  Editor  of 
“Good  Government,”  Wa.shington,  D.  C. 
New  York:  Hinds  and  Noble.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  great  value  of  this  book  is  apparent  to 
any  one  who  has  ever  taken  a  civil-service  ex¬ 
amination.  It  is  clear,  concise  and  practical, 
every  sentence  having  its  place  and  going 
straight  to  the  point.  The  different  positions 
and  their  duties  are  set  forth  in  the  first 
three  hundred  pages,  followed  by  the  method 
of  marking,  the  eligible  list,  appointments  and 
the  consular  service.  Every  position  that  can 
be  procured  by  examination  is  mentioned,  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  obtain  it,  the  .salary, 
duties,  in  tact  everything  pertaining  to  the 
place  is  briefly  given.  The  book  closes  with  a 
ten  weeks’  conr.se  of  study  based  on  the  “How 
to  Prepare”  of  Mr.  Seymour  Eaton.  This 
course  is  very  valuable  as  it  enables  one  to 
“brush  up”  on  just  the  points  likely  to  be 
needed  in  the  examination. 

The  giving  of  recent  questions  is  a  highly 
important  part  of  the  work.  A  study  of  tho.se 
will  enable  a  candidate  for  any  position  “to 
get  a  line”  on  the  questions  likely  to  be  asked. 
By  following  the  lines  here  laid  down  in  it  one 
will  be  pretty  apt  to  “make  the  percentage” 
when  the  examination  comes  off. 

Battledown  Boys,  or  An  Enemy  Overcome. 
By  E.  Everett  Green.  Philadelphia:  The 
Union  Press.  12mo,  pp.  229.  Price,  75 
cents. 

A  good  wholesome  story  of  six  strong  and 
hearty  English  lads.  They  being  spirited  and 
ready  to  fight  gain  a  reputation  at  the  “Hall” 
for  lawle.ssness  and  mischief.  This  reputation  is 
finally  overcome,  by  a  series  of  thrilling  rescues 
and  life  savings  of  a  rather  theatrical  type,  but 
eventually,  by  saving  the  landlord's  life,  the 
boys  win  his  favor,  and  accomplish  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  bad  agent  who  was  instrumental 
in  setting  the  landlord  against  them.  The 
story  is  well  told  and  teaches  manliness  and 
self-reliance  without  preaching. 

Frontier  Stories.  By  Cy  Wamian.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

This  is  a  breezy  collection  of  thrilling  stories 
told  by  one  who  knows  how  to  tell  a  story. 
The  tale  of  the  “Little  Cayuse”  is  good  enough 
to  make  the  whole  collection  go.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  what  those  little  Indian  boys  can  do  and 


endure  even  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years. 
The  stories  are  not  all  of  the  blood-curdling 
order;  a  little  love  and  romance,  some  humor 
and  pathos,  are  skilfully  interwoven  so  that  the 
horrors  of  the  fights,  slaughters  and  scalping 
shall  not  be  too  consecutive. 

This  book  compares  favorably  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  former  volumes,  “Tales  of  an  Engi¬ 
neer,”  “The  Express  Messenger,  ”  etc. 

From  School  to  Battlefield.  A  Story  of  the 

War  Days.  By  Captain  Charles  King,  U. 

S.  A.  Author  of  ‘  ‘  Trooper  Ross,  ’  ’  etc. 

Illustrated.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 

Company :  1«99. 

A  feeling  of  disappointment  comes  to  him 
who  reads  this  book.  The  first  part  gives  the 
story  of  the  school  lives  of  the  boys,  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  amusing  and  interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  neither,  with  the  exception  of  the 
account  of  the  old  firemen  of  New  York.  One 
of  the  boys  is  accused  of  stealing;  he  runs  away 
and  wins  laurels  in  the  war,  but  the  story  of 
how  he  did  so  is  rather  vague,  and  the  manner 
of  it  so  easy  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  every 
man  in  the  army,  like  the  present  Cuban  army, 
did  not  come  home  a  commissioned  officer. 
The  author  would  never  have  made  the  reputa¬ 
tion  he  has  on  this  book,  nor  will  he  long  re¬ 
tain  it  should  he  write  any  more  like  it. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

in  i-fx  Olid  Lnziinix,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Wash¬ 
burn,  gives  a  picture  in  graceful  verse  of  the 
wealth  and  luxury  possessed  by  a  rich  man 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  contrasting  his 
selfishness  and  pride  with  humble  lot  and  faith 
of  poor  Lazarus.  A  booklet  in  neat  paper  cover 

with  red  initial. - Coiixolntioii,  by  Edward 

O.  Flagg  D.D.  LL.D.  contains  fine  sentiments 
on  the  glories  of  the  future  life  of  departed 
friends;  the  metre  of  the  verses  is  somewhat 
jingling  and  seems  unsuited  to  the  high 
thoughts  they  contain.  (Whittaker.  15  cents 
each. ) 

The  Wondrotte  Cruse  and  Other  Seriiioiie,  by 
David  James  Burrell  D.D.,  is  a  volume  of 
thirty-one  short  practical  addresses  full  of  vig¬ 
orous  spiritual  teaching,  bringing  the  reader 
to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  divine  truth.  The 
topics  are  many  and  diverse,  as  shown  in  the 
titles.  The  Ea.sy  Yoke,  One  Church,  The  Logia, 
What  the  Law  Could  Not  Do,  The  Dignity  of 
Labor,  The  Strength  of  a  Young  Man,  are  ex¬ 
amples.  Their  brevity  will  make  them  appre¬ 
ciated  by  young  peojile,  who  may  be  pleased 
with  them  for  Sunday  reading  or  for  use  in 
meetings.  ( Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.  $1.50.) 

In  Tim  Men  o'  Mendi/i  Mr.  Walter  Raymond 
preserves  the  exqui.sitely  idyllic  character 
which  has  hitherto  distinguished  his  writings, 
but  accumulates  horror  to  a  degree  which  is 
almost  unethical.  The  freshness  and  freedom 
of  the  West  of  England  pea.sant  life,  or  rather 
of  Mr.  Raymond’s  treatment  of  it,  are  so  telling 
that  it  is  not  until  near  the  close  that  one  real¬ 
izes  how  much  there  is  to  forgive — or  not  to 
forgive — in  the  story.  (New  York:  Doubleday 
and  McClure.  $1. ) 

The  Coiifeesione  of  Saint  Aii'iiistiue,  newly 
translated  with  notes  by  G.  Biggs  D.  D.  This 
dainty  little  volume  contains  nine  books  of  the 
confes.sions,  which  brings  them  to  an  artistic 
end  with  the  beautiful  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Saint’s  faithful  mother,  his  mourning  and 
prayer  for  her.  The.se  contain  the  real  confes¬ 
sions  of  his  regret  for  sinful  life  and  for  the 
evil  he  did  to  himself  and  other.s,  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  conversion  in  answer  to  his  moth¬ 
er’s  prayers.  A  few  footnotes  are  added  to 
elucidate  the  text.  The  introduction  gives  the 
history  of  the  translation  and  many  helpful  hints 
as  to  the  value  and  meaning  of  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine’s  account  of  his  change.  The  lesson  of  the 
Confessions  is  that  there  is  no  truth  for  him 
who  is  not  true  to  himself.  (The  Library 


of  Devotion.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

75  cents.) - Autohioijrajdiieal  liemiuieeencee: 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  edited  by  T.  J.  Ellinwood, 
his  private  stenographer,  is  selected  mainly 
from  his  Lecture-Room  talks,  which  were  in¬ 
formal  and  friendly  reunions  with  the  members 
of  his  church,  and  contain  many  incidents  from 
his  early  life,  as  well  as  from  his  Christian  ex¬ 
perience.  A  few  of  the  reminiscences  are  from 
his  sermons.  They  are  told  in  the  fir.st  person, 
and  bring  back  the  image  of  the  gifted  speaker 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  (The  Same.  Por¬ 
trait.  75  cents. ) 

The  Traneforination  of  Hairaii,  by  Bell  M. 
Brain,  is  timely,  telling  how  the  American 
missionaries  gave  a  Christian  nation  to  the 
world.  The  writer  has  brought  together  much 
that  is  interesting  of  the  history,  topography 
and  resources  of  these  beautiful  islands.  The 
book  is  written  especially  for  young  people. 
Some  of  the  chapters  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Endeavor  World.  (Revell.  $1.) 

- In  The  Boye  of  ’.'/.s’,  by  James  Otis,  we 

have  a  story  founded  on  the  events  of  the  late 
Spani.sh-American  war  in  Cuba.  Although  the 
facts  are  taken  mainly  from  newspaper  accounts 
and  need  some  revision,  still  the  thrilling  tale 
of  the  brave  deeds  of  our  soldiers  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  young  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  will  stimulate  their  patriotism.  Appen¬ 
dices  contain  descriptions  of  our  new  posses¬ 
sions,  the  scenes  of  the  great  battles,  and  one 
chapter  on  warships  and  signals  used  in  com¬ 
munication.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  by 
J.  Steeple  Davis  and  Frank  T.  Merrill,  and 
with  reproductions  of  photographs.  (Dana 

Estes  and  Company.  $1.50.) - The  title  of 

The  Genth’neee  of  Jeene,  by  Mark  Guy  Pearce, 
is  taken  from  the  first  of  seventeen  brief  ser¬ 
mons,  among  which  .such  subjects  as  the 
Vision  of  Goodness,  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  The 
True  Beauty,  The  Daily  Bread,  are  treated  with 
sympathy.  Strong  and  evangelical,  it  will  be 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  Christian  Endeav- 
orer’s  library,  or  for  reading  in  the  King’s 
Daughters’  meetings.  (T.  Y.  Crowell.  With 

Portrait.  75  cents. ) - Jleroee  of  the  Mission 

Field,  and  Modern  Heroes  of  the  Mission  Field, 
by  W.  Pakenham  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Ossorj’,  be¬ 
gin  with  Apostolic  times  and  the  missions  of 
the  early  church.  The  storj’  of  the  pioneers  in 
mission  work  is  told  in  vivid  and  interesting 
terms  in  the  fir.st  volume  of  the  series.  In  the 
second  work  the  account  begins  with  those  of 
later  times,  and  the  thrilling  stories  of  Patte- 
soii  and  Livingstone  and  a  host  of  others  bring 
together  a  library  of  mi.ssionary  history  in  the 
two  volumes  which  are  now  brought  out  in  a 
neat  though  cheaper  form.  (Thomas  Whitaker. 

$1  each. ) - The  Sirrer,  by  John  G.  Wooley, 

is  a  .small  volume  of  sayings  gathered  under 
different  topics  into  chapters.  Some  of  them 
are  quotable,  witty  or  wise,  although  a  bit  of 
lang  is  occasionally  found.  They  have  a  re¬ 
ligious  motive.  (The  Church  Press,  Chicago. 
50  cents. ) 

An  old  friend  is  The  Wars  of  the  Hnynenots,  by 
William  Hanna  D.D.  The  story  of  how  the 
French  followers  of  Christ  kept  their  faith 
pure  and  were  steadfast  through  terrible  perse¬ 
cution  and  loss  is  told  with  truth  and  vivid¬ 
ness.  The  style  has  the  same  grace  that  so 
charmed  and  held  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  The  Life  of  Christ.  The  letter  of  Dr.  David 
Gregg  which  prefaces  the  book  expresses  his 
thanks  for  the  reprint  of  this  history.  (E.  B. 

Treat.) - In  The  Story  of  John  Wesley, 

Marianne  Kirlew  has  written  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  an  interesting  account  of  the  great  reform¬ 
er’s  life,  dwelling  especially  on  his  childhood 
and  the  influence  on  his  character  of  his  good 
and  wise  friend  and  mother.  The  events  of 
Wesley’s  later  life  are  told  in  a  simple  yet 
striking  way  that  canunot  fail  to  impress  young 
readers.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  75  cents.) 
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The  Lutheran  discourses  on  “Building  up 
Congregations,  ’  ’  urging  that  a  persistent  and 
characteristic  life  may  be  and  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  congregations: 

We  are  not  now  talking  of  the  stagnant  con¬ 
gregation,  one  that  has  a  history  in  years 
rather  than  in  deeds,  one  that  has  formed  for 
itself  a  small  eddy  in  the  stream  of  church 
history  and  moves  round  and  round  without 
getting  anywhere,  and  without  helping  on  the 
Church  at  large,  one  that  leads  a  quiet,  selfish 
life  and  does  not  feel  that  it  belongs  to  that 
vaster  communion  of  saints  known  as  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  Such  there  are,  and  their  number 
is  greater  than  it  should  be.  But  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  now  in  that  particular  type  of  congrega¬ 
tion  which  is  harmoniously,  compactly  built 
up  and  has  acquired  a  pronounced  individual¬ 
ity  of  character  which  forms  the  bed-rock  of 
its  spirituality.  It  has  had  few  pastors;  but 
these  have,  like  fathers,  stamped  the  impress 
of  their  character  upon  their  spiritual  family 
and  have  made  the  congregation  a  distinct, 
positive,  permanent  factor  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  confp-egation  not 
simply  gathered,  but  actually  built  up.  It  is 
not  simply  a  pile  of  stones  loosely  thrown  to¬ 
gether,  but  an  edifice  in  which  every  stone 
finds  its  place  and  in  which  all  are  bound 
together  by  some  strong  cohesive  force. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  us  that  the  spiritual 
power  inherent  in  such  a  congregation  is  not 
as  clearly  recognized  as  it  should  be.  In  the 
careless  haste  with  which  many  people  are 
sought,  and  admitted  to  church  membership, 
many  a  church  becomes  an  aggregation  rather 
than  a  congregation.  The  result  is  that  it  lacks 
that  strength  and  positiveness  of  character 
which  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  spiritual  force 
in  the  community.  The  pastor  is  forever 
reaching  out  after  new  material,  but  he  is  not 
building  up.  He  neglects  his  pulpit  and  his 
study,  makes  many  calls,  does  little  real  pas¬ 
toral  work,  and  influences  neither  those  whom 
he  gathers,  nor  those  whom  he  has. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  the  pastor  must  be  a 
missionary.  He  can  not  be  anytliing  else  and 
prosper  in  his  work.  But  he  must  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  spiritual  force,  capable  of  directing  and 
moulding  the  life  of  a  congregation  and  of 
stamping  his  spiritual  impress  on  it.  He  must 
be  more  than  a  preacher  who  can  gather  large 
audiences — but  not  hold  them.  He  must  be 
more  than  a  ‘  ‘  hustler’  ’  who  makes  calls  by  the 
wholesale  and  does  a  vast  deal  of  work,  but  is 
lacking  in  spiritual  force.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  higii  and  holy  purpose  and  of  strong  evan¬ 
gelical  spirit.  The  test  of  a  pastor’s  work  is 
not  the  size  or  the  increase  of  his  congregation ; 
it  is  rather  the  unity  of  pur])Ose,  the  harmony 
of  spiritual  development  and  the  stability  of 
character  which  by  the  help  of  God  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  impressing  on  it. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  doubtless  voices 
the  prevalent  sentiment  of  the  great  non-litur- 
gical  bodies  of  the  country  in  its  reference  to 
the  now  quite  general  observance  of  Easter: 

The  anniversary  of  (’hrist’s  resurrection  is 
taking  its  proper  place  as  the  crown  of  the 
Christian  year,  even  in  those  churches  where 
in  reaction  from  the  multitude  of  fast  days  and 
feast  days  of  the  Roman  Church  all  special 
commemorative  days  were  disregarded.  Tliere 
is  something  very  precious  and  helpful  in  the 
proper  hallowing  of  .such  events  in  life  of  our 
Lord  as  his  birth,  his  death,  and  his  resurrec¬ 
tion.  They  afford  a  choice  opportunity  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  distinctive  personality  and  work  of 
the  Divine  Redeemer.  It  is  plea.sant  to  recall 
that  these  days,  along  with  Ascension  day  and 
Pentecost,  have  always  been  more  or  less  gen¬ 
erally  observed  in  our  churches.  The  Reform¬ 
ers  in  the  Netherlands  wisely  distinguished 
between  saints’  days  and  those  which  com¬ 
memorated  events  fundamental  in  the  foiinding 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Hence  Christmas, 
Good  Friday,  Easter  (Paas)  and  Whitsiinday 
(Pingster)  have  never  passed  from  the  calendar 
of  the  Dutch  Church,  and  the  wv^e  pastor 
gladly  avails  himself  of  these  occasions  to 
press  home  the  truths  they  commemorate. 

However,  the  tendency  of  regularly  recurring 
days  and  services  is  to  foster  attention  to  ex¬ 
ternals  and  promote  formality,  and  there  is 
need  to  watch  against  this  even  when  observ¬ 
ing  such  inspiring  festivals.  It  is  right  and 
proper  to  make  Easter  bright  and  joyous  with 
flowers  and  music.  It  is  not  amiss  to  devote  a 
part  of  the  day  to  a  children’s  service,  and  it 
can  be  made  to  impress  most  profoundly  the 


great  event  and  truth  it  hallows.  But  care 
needs  to  be  taken  that  these  be  not  obscured  by 
too  great  solicitude  over  what  is  purely  sym¬ 
bolical  and  artistic.  Let  there  be  the  best  and 
choicest  of  music,  but  do  not  leave  on  the  mind 
of  child  or  worshipper  the  suggestion  that  the 
observance  of  Easter  is  mainly  and  chiefly 
music  and  flowers.  Keep  them  subordinate, 
and  do  not  fail  to  have  them  speak  a  message 
which  addresses  the  soul  as  fully  as  the  senses. 
Where  this  is  done  the  observance  of  Easter 
will  surely  be  a  blessing  to  the  Church. 

The  Christian  Register  believes  in  “Practi¬ 
cal  Idealism,  ’  ’  holding  it  as  “  always  a  mis¬ 
take  to  regard  the  ideal  as  a  necessary  refuge 
from  the  actual.  ’  ’  It  continues : 

However  seemingly  unideal  the  work,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  it  involves  ideal  ele¬ 
ments  ;  and  to  discover  these,  and  to  economize 
them,  or,  at  least,  to  clothe  the  rigid  outlines 
of  the  actual  with  some  flowing  drapery  of 
ideal  significance,  is  the  mark  of  every  man’s 
high  calling,  to  which  he  must  tend  with  the 
impetuous  energy  of  an  Olympian  runner  strain¬ 
ing  for  the  goal.  In  truth,  there  is  no  work  to 
which  a  man  may  rightly  put  his  hand  which 
does  not  involve  ideal  elements ;  and  these  are 
nowhere  more  significant  than  in  the  work 
which  to  the  ca,snal  observer  wears  the  most 
forbidding  face. 

Here  is  a  woman,  for  example,  anxious  to 
live  what  she  considers  an  ideal  life.  She 
wants  to  live  upon  the  plane  of  thought, 
wants  to  converse  with  principles,  and  see 
beauty  face  to  face.  She  can  do  this  in  two 
widely  different  fashions.  She  can  keep  her 
practical  and  ideal  life  as  far  apart  as  possible. 
She  can  think  of  the  latter  habitually,  and 
only  as  a  refuge  from  the  former.  She  can 
neglect  her  housekeeping  and  her  children  and 
her  wifely  cares,  and  devote  herself  to  music, 
poetry  and  art.  So  doing,  she  will  build  her 
ideal  life  upon  the  mins  of  her  domestic  hap¬ 
piness  and  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  she  can 
keep  her  practical  and  ideal  life  as  close  to¬ 
gether  as  po.ssible — bind  them  into  one  volume, 
as  it  were— the  ideal  for  text,  the  practical  for 
happy  illustration.  She  can  regard  the  two  as 
mutually  helpful,  not  as  mutually  destructive 
or  opposed.  She  can  put  thought  and  beauty 
into  her  work ;  and,  whatever  ideal  flights  she 
may  indulge  in  beyond  her  roof-tree,  she  can 
see  to  it  first  and  foremost  that  she  interpene¬ 
trates  her  daily  tasks,  her  wifely  and  maternal 
cares,  her  regular  domestic  round,  with  ideal 
hopes  and  aims. 

There  are  particular  ways  in  which  this  can 
be  done:  by  studying  the  laws  of  her  own 
physical  well-being,  by  endeavoring  to  express 
those  laws  in  the  conduct  of  her  physical  life, 
and  in  the  rearing  of  her  children,  so  that, 
whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  they 
do,  they  may  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  The 
food  upon  the  table  and  the  clothing  which 
she  wears  shall  be  embodied  ideals.  Between 
writing  a  worthless  poem,  or  even  reading  a 
good  one  out  of  Tennyson  or  Browning,  and 
patting  a  poetic  thought  into  some  article  of 
dress  or  household  ornament,  she  will  habitu¬ 
ally  choose  the  latter.  If  time  remains  to  do 
the  other  thing,  she  will  do  that  also,  pre¬ 
ferring  every  time  reading  the  good  poem  to 
writing  the  poor  one.  But  she  will  not  read 
or  write  in  praise  of  social  and  domestic  order 
while  chaos  riots  in  her  domestic  life,  she  will 
not  talk  and  dream  of  universal  harmony  while 
discord  reigns  supreme  in  her  own  house. 
Comfort  is  an  ideal  element,  neatness  is  an¬ 
other.  Beauty  of  dress  and  household  orna¬ 
ment — these  are  ideal  elements.  The  laws  of 
health  are  as  ideal  as  they  are  practical.  We 
have  seen  ladies’  gowns  that  were  poems  much 
more  unmistakably  than  any  they  could  write, 
and  not  much  inferior  to  some  that  have  de¬ 
servedly  an  honored  place.  The  practical  can 
be  made  ideal  by  the  infusion  of  ideal  elements 
into  all  the  arrangements  of  the  house  and 
home.  It  is  easier  to  do  this  when  you  have 
plenty  of  money,  but  there  are  those  who  do  it 
without  much. 

Now  a  man’s  business  extends  the  same  invi¬ 
tation  as  a  woman’s  household  cares  to  make 
the  practical  ideal,  and  so  make  the  ideal 
actual.  There  are.  perhaps,  exceptions ;  but 
we  should  be  very  slow  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  any.  And  how  can  he  do  this?  By 
putting  honesty  into  it,  and  courtesy  and  jus¬ 
tice  with  those  whom  he  employs,  and  gener¬ 
osity  and  human  kindliness.  There  are  other 
ways,  of  less  significance  than  these,  yet  not  to 
be  despised.  The  more  thoughtful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  the  life,  the  more  ideal:  but  thought 
idealizes  most  when  it  is  put  into  the  work, 
whatever  be  its  kind.  God  is  the  supreme 


idealist,  because  he  has  put  his  thought  into 
the  world,  because  the  world  is  his  embodied 
thought.  It  is  his  embodied  love  as  well.  Let 
us  fetch  our  eyes  up  to  his  style. 

The  Triangle,  the  monthly  of  the  New  York 
University,  has  these  all  too  brief  reminiscences 
of  the  origin  of  that  institution— contributed 
by  Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson: 

Bishop  A.  C.  Coxe  visited  the  University 
with  a  friend  in  the  autumn  of  1893.  As  he 
looked  at  the  portraits  of  Albert  Gallatin  and 
Chancellor  Mathews,  the  memories  of  his  col¬ 
lege  days  became  vivid,  and  his  reminiscences 
were  exceedingly  interesting.  I  was  gathering 
material  at  that  time  to  be  utilized  as  a  preface 
to  the  alumni  catalogue,  then  about  ready  for 
the  printer,  and  asked  him  for  some  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  University. 
“I  know  more  about  it  than  any  other  living 
man,’’  was  his  prompt  reply.  He  said  that  in 
1828  or  1829,  I  forget  which,  he  broke  his  arm 
and  was  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  the  study 
of  his  father,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson 
Cox.  On  one  afternoon,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gunn 
came  into  the  room  and  said,  “Dr.  Cox,  the 
condition  of  things  at  Columbia  is  unendura¬ 
ble  ;  let  us  establish  a  university  worthy  of  the 
name.’’  This  proposition,  made  so  abruptly, 
was  startling,  but  Dr.  Cox  became  interested, 
and  before  parting,  the  two  clergymen  planned 
a  systematic  agitation  of  the  matter. 

As  this  was  evidently  the  earliest  suggestion, 
and  therefore,  of  historical  interest,  I  urged 
the  bishop  to  write  a  letter  giving  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  statement,  that  it  might  be  published 
with  the  catalogue.  This  he  promised,  but  as 
he  said  two  years  afterwards,  the  promise 
slipped  from  his  memory.  He  felt,  too,  that 
he  could  not  dictate  the  letter  in  cold  blood ; 
the  onlj*  way  would  be  for  me  to  visit  him  in 
Buffalo  to  talk  over  the  matter.  Then  the 
amanuensis  could  get  it  all,  as  everything 
would  come  freshly  to  him.  But  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  did  not  come,  and  he  died  during  the 
following  year. 

Drs.  Gunn  and  Cox  did  not  sign  the  call  for 
the  preliminary  meeting.  Dr.  Cox  became  a 
member  of  the  first  Council,  but  Dr.  Gunn 
never  held  any  official  relation  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  w^ere 
united  in  support  of  the  new  institution,  for  in 
the  first  seven  classes  were  sons  of  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Cone,  McMurray,  Gunn,  Maclay,  Mc- 
Auley,  Cox,  Milnor,  Woodbridge,  Skinner  and 
Vermilye,  as  well  as  the  nephew  of  Bishop 
Wainwright. 

The  Interior  reminds  us  that  our  champion 
lobbyist  is  an  ecclesiastic,  and  lives  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  names  of  those  who  yielded  to  his 
blandishments,  and  voted  a  large  and  strictly 
sectarian  appropriation  of  money,  should  be 
preserved  for  future  reference : 

The  passage  of  the  congressional  act  which 
continues  government  appropriations  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools  suggests  that  the  Pope  knew' 
what  he  was  about  when  he  lately  conferred 
special  pontifical  honors  upon  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  lobby  at  Washington.  The  papal  de¬ 
cree  did  not  elevate  him  to  an  archbishopric 
but  it  gave  him  the  canonical  right  to  wear 
certain  ecclesiastical  vestments  approaching  in 
supposedly  important  particulars  those  worn  by 
his  holiness.  His  mitre  is  to  be  of  a  new 
shape,  and  he  seems  to  have  received  a  brevet 
w'hich  entitles  him  to  the  rank  and  honors  of 
which  he  does  not  receive  the  emoluments. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  since  his  chief 
office  and  duty  seems  to  be  milking  the  federal 
treasury.  Whatever  may  be  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  no  other  lobbyist  appears  to  have  been 
so  successful  in  getting  the  “cold  cash.’’  His 
reward  ought  to  consist  of  something  more 
substantial  than  titles  and  embroidery.  And 
perhaps  it  does. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  refers  to  a  passing 
phase  of  the  journalism  of  the  time,  but  need¬ 
lessly  confines  its  remarks  to  a  single  example : 

A  curious  study  in  journalistic  humor  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Evening  Post.  It  has  grown  so 
absolutely  certain  of  its  own  wisdom  that 
nothing  happens  in  Cuba  or  Manila  without 
its  “I  told  you  so.’’  It  seems  to  rejoice  at 
every  skirmish  or  misunderstanding,  and  is 
positively  full  of  glee  w'hen  the  death  list 
grows.  Its  views  as  to  Gen.  Eagan  are  shared 
universally,  but  to  be  constantly  croaking  at 
the  Admniistration  evinces  a  petty  spirit.  If 
“the  laws  are  silent  in  time  ofwar, ’’  why 
must  some  journalists,  at  a  similar  crisis,  be 
lotjuacious  and  cackling? 
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JESUS  THE  WAY  AND  THE,  TRUTH  AND 
THE  LIFE. 

Introductoky  Study. 

Our  last  lesson  jrave  ns  that  act  of  Christ 
which  taught  by  an  object  lesson  the  new  com¬ 
mandment  (xiii.  34)  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  The 
idea  of  love  which  Je.sus  gave  to  the  world  in 
that  act  and  that  commandment  was  entirely 
new.  Up  to  that  time  love  had  been  selfish,  or 
at  least  exclusive.  In  loving,  men  sought  their 
own  happiness,  or  at  most  the  happiness  of 
those  beloved.  The  Saviour’s  life  no  less  than 
his  words,  gave  to  love  its  true  meaning,  utter 
unselfishness,  boundless  diffusion ;  showing  that 
love  was  a  fountain  of  life,  a  source  of  bless¬ 
ing;  it  was  entire  self-devotion,  not  for  one 
only,  but  for  the  sake  of  all.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  not  to  love  one  more  than 
another:  Jesus  set  us  an  example  also  of  this, 
for  he  chose  twelve  friends  out  of  the  world, 
and  three  intimates  out  of  the  twelve,  and  one 
beloved  disciple  out  of  the  three.  But  his  love 
for  them  never  stopped  with  them ;  it  was  his 
means  of  serving  the  world.  Tender  and  in- 
de.scribably  deep  and  true  as  it  was,  it  went 
forth  in  and  through  them,  a  blessing  to  all 
mankind;  a  blessing  which  was  more  potent 
and  efficacious  in  proportion  to  the  perfectness 
of  the  union  between  him  and  them. 

The  lesson  of  service  had  hardly  been  given 
when  by  a  natural  contrast  the  fact  that  one 
among  the  Twelve  was  utterly  selfish,  so  forced 
itself  upon  our  Lord’s  consciousness  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  announcing  the  fact  that 
one  of  those  present  would  betray  him.  It  can¬ 
not  be  decided  with  universal  consent  whether 
the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  took  place 
after  or  before  this  first  announcement.  As  it 
was  already  perfectly  well  known  to  his  read¬ 
ers,  John  makes  no  allusion  to  this  institution. 
He  tells  of  the  consternation  of  the  disciples, 
and  how  he  himself  received  a  secret  sign  in¬ 
dicating  the  betrayer.  Then  Judas  was  dis¬ 
missed  ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  Lord  to 
admit  his  disciples  into  the  very  secret  place  of 
his  love,  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  his  self -revela¬ 
tion,  in  the  face  of  that  unsympathetic  pres¬ 
ence.  But  Judas  gone  out  into  the  night,  Jesus 
turns  to  his  own  and  speaks  of  his  approaching 
glory,  and  puts  into  words  his  former  act,  giv¬ 
ing  the  new  commandment  of  the  kingdom,  the 
law  of  love,  which  his  own  death  would  still 
farther  interpret.  Then  came  the  conversation 
with  Peter;  his  profession  of  entire  devotion 
and  the  terribly  startling  prophecy  of  his 
denial.  How  startling  and  overwhelming  it 
was  we  may  divine  from  the  fact  that  from 
this  time  Peter,  who  had  been  very  promi¬ 
nent  all  through  the  evening,  spoke  not  an¬ 
other  word.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
awful  prophecy. 

The  three  chapters  which  follow  form  the 
second  part  of  the  first  of  the  three  cycles  into 
which  the  second  part  of  John’s  Gospel  is  divi¬ 
ded — Christ  interpreting  perfect  love  by  illumi¬ 
nating  words  of  instruction  and  of  hope.  This 
portion  may  again  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
all  of  them  treating,  in  an  ever  broadening  de¬ 
velopment,  of  three  wonderful  relations — of 
the  Son  to  the  Father  and  both  to  the  Spirit, 
of  this  triune  God  to  the  Church,  of  the  Church 
to  the  world.  In  chapter  xiv.  these  three  re¬ 
lations  are  brought  out  in  conversational  form ; 
in  the  subsequent  chapters  they  form  the  sub.- 
ject  of  a  more  sustained  discourse,  and  are  at 
last  fully  developed  in  the  prayer  which  forms 
the  third  method  by  which  Christ  interpreted 
the  perfect  love. 


THE  LESSON. 

John  xiv.  1-14. 

Golden  Text. — Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am 
the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life. — John 
xiv.  0. 

The  division  of  chapters  is  here  very  un¬ 
fortunate.  This  passage  properly  begins  at 
xiii.  31,  and  its  keynote  is  the  law  of  love  in 
verse  34.  The  announcement  that  Jesus  was 
going  whither  his  disciples  could  not  come  had 
called  forth  Peter’s  passionate  question  and 
profession  of  allegiance  even  unto  death ;  and 
after  the  sad  and  constrained  silence  which  had 
followed  his  showing  Peter  how  little  after  all 
his  love  was  to  be  relied  upon,  Jesus  goes  on 
to  give  them  comfort  by  the  fact  that  he  goes 
to  the  Father,  and  by  the  unfolding  of  the  deep 
significance  of  this  fact.  This  is  developed  in 
three  conversations,  with  Thomas,  with  Philip 
and  with  Jude  (next  lesson), and  further  brought 
home  to  their  hearts  by  the  assurance  that  his 
parting  gift  to  them  would  be  the  gift  of  peace. 

Verse  1.  These  words  resume  the  thought 
of  xiii.  33.  Not  only  their  love  for  Jesus,  but 
all  those  preconceived  ideas  of  Messiah’s  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph  which  they  had  founded  upon 
the  Old  Testament  had  made  that  announce¬ 
ment  most  disturbing.  He  therefore  seeks  to 
calm  and  console  and  strengthen  by  directing 
their  trust  where  it  may  be  surely  anchored. 
Bilifiii’  hi  (Uni;  ill  nil-  nliio  helli’n-  (margin). 
Hitherto,  though  they  had  in  some  degree  be¬ 
lieved  in  him,  yet  their  strongest  faith  had 
been  in  themselves;  they  were  sure  that  they 
loved  him.  Peter  had  been  sure  that  he  loved 
him  well  enough  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
sake.  But  now,  for  this  confidence  in  their 
own  love  Christ  calls  them  to  substitute  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  God  and  in  himself ;  this  is  the  true 
deliverance  from  all  trouble,  all  anxiety  of 
heart.  Here,  certainly,  the  form  of  expression 
teaches  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  they  are  to 
believe  in  him  even  as  they  believe  in  God. 

Ver.se  2.  The  word  here  translated  uiaiisions 
properly  means  lodgings,  stations  on  a  journey, 
resting  places  on  the  great  road  (nhiiting  jiInceK, 
margin ) ;  the  idea  is  both  of  refreshing  repose 
and  of  progress.  John  is  very  fond  of  the  verb 
from  which  this  noun  is  formed;  it  occurs  in 
verses  10,  Ifi,  IT,  2a,  and  twelve  times  in  the 
next  chapter,  whert'  it  is  properly  translated 
iihiih’,  as  it  is  also  in  this  chapter.  There  is  no 
teaching  here  of  different  degrees  of  glory  or 
happiness  in  the  future,  as  there  is  in  some 
passages  in  the  Epistles;  what  Christ  wishes 
to  do  here  is  to  calm  and  comfort.  As  Dr. 
Schaff  has  said,  “The  address  is  simple,  cheer¬ 
ing,  as  to  dear  children  (xiii.  33),  bringing  up 
the  idea  of  house,  home,  peaceful  and  durable 
rest,  and  room  enough  for  all  in  heaven.  ’  ’  It 
also  teaches  the  localization  of  the  future  state. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  indeed  within  the 
believer;  to  know  God  is  eternal  life  (xvii.  3), 
but  Jesus  here  tells  us  that  heaven  is  also  a 
place.  If  not,  I  would  Imre  told  you,  for  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you. 

Verse  3.  Two  aspects  of  Christ’s  work  are 
shown  here:  go — come;  prepare  a  place — receive 
you  unto  myself.  They  are  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected.  His  going  involves  his  coming;  his 
preparing  a  place,  his  receiving  his  own  to 
himself.  But  of  the  time  of  his  coming  he 
says  nothing  definite,  only  of  its  consequences. 
Only  we  may  observe  that  he  says  I  come  (not 
will  come,  as  in  the  Authorized  Version);  it  is 
present.  He  is  ever  coming  to  us,  even  as  he 
is  ever  living ;  it  is  a  necessity  of  his  great  love 
for  us  that  where  he  is  we  must  be.  But  the 
perfection  of  our  union  will  be  in  the  place 
which  he  is  preparing  for  us. 

Verse  4.  Jesus  has  been  telling  his  disciples 
one  of  those  heavenly  things  which,  as  he  once 
told  Nicodemns,  it  was  not  possible  to  speak  to 
those  who  did  not  accept  his  teaching  about 
earthly  things.  His  mind  has  been  above  in 


“the  heavenlies, ’ ’  and  he  has  carried  his  disci¬ 
ples  thither  with  him.  But  now  recurs  to  him 
the  necessity  of  bringing  home  to  them  such 
an  a.ssured  consciousness  of  their  faith  in  him 
as  shall  enable  them  to  abide  in  this  upper 
realm ;  this  verse  is  an  appeal  to  that  faith,  to 
the  conviction  of  Christ’s  oneness  with  the 
Father,  which  had  gradually  been  growing  in 
their  minds  and  yet  was  not  quite  an  essential 
part  of  their  spiritual  life. 

Verses  5-7.  The  question  of  Thomas,  with 
the  subsequent  questions  of  Philip  and  Jude, 
show  that  the  disciples  needed  just  this  appeal 
to  their  faith  in  the  diriuity  of  Jesus,  his  essen¬ 
tial  relation  with  the  Father.  That  the  true 
joy  of  the  Christian  is  not  in  the  continued 
earthly  companionship  of  Jesus,  but  in  his 
going  to  the  Father,  is  the  practical  and  con¬ 
crete  way  of  proving  to  the  disciple  that  his 
Saviour  is  divine  and  that  he  is  the  abiding 
bond  between  the  believer  and  God.  They 
knew  the  way  (vs.  3)  to  God  because  they 
knew  Jesus:  the  timorous  mind  of  Thomas, 
longing  but  hardly  daring  to  believe  truth  that 
seems  too  good  to  be  true,  needed  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  this,  though  when  reminded  his 
faith  at  once  bore  witness  to  its  truth ;  Jesus 
himself  is  the  means  of  coming  to  God,  of 
knowing  God  (the  Truth),  of  living  the  true, 
the  spiritual  life. 

Verses  8-10.  Yet  the  practical  common  sense 
mind  of  Philip  is  still  bewildered.  IV  have 
tteen  the  Father,  Jesus  has  just  said,  and  like 
many  a  Christian  since  his  day  Philip  takes 
the  words  in  a  material  sense.  Literalhj  true 
they  are ;  materially  true  they  are  not ;  in  these 
“heavenly  things’’  flesh  and  blood  has  no  part, 
nor  the  eyes  and  ears  of  sense.  Not  because 
Philip  has  eeeu  and  touched  his  Lord,  in  the 
flesh,  but  because  he  has  known  him,  he  has 
seen  the  Father  who  ahideth  in  him. 

Verses  11,  12.  And  yet,  if  Philip  or  any 
other  of  them  has  not  sounded  the  depths  of 
that  marvelous  character  which  is  the  very 
revelation  of  God,  there  are  the  works  he  has 
done ;  a  concrete,  tangible  witness,  such  as  a 
mind  like  Philip’s  perhaps  does  need.  But  still 
let  him  not  forget  his  own  oneness  with  his 
Lord,  a  fact  which  must  have  been  gaining 
ever  stronger  hold  upon  him  during  those  last 
moments.  So  is  Jesus  one  with  God;  and 
therefore,  now  that  he  is  to  return  to  God,  his 
disciples  are  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  Father  that  he  has  stood  upon  ( xvii.  23, 
and  vs.  18)  during  his  earthly  life.  He  is  about 
to  send  them  into  the  world  as  he  had  before 
been  sent  by  the  Father;  they  should  hence¬ 
forth  do  not  only  those  works  which  had  proved 
his  oneness  with  the  Father,  but  greater;  be¬ 
cause  Jesus  was  to  be  not  with  them  but  with 
the  Father. 

Verses  13,  14.  That  is  the  great  fact  that 
explains  the  power  of  prayer.  Jesus,  who 
knows  by  personal  experience  the  needs  and 
limitations  of  humanity,  is  with  the  Father.  We, 
who  might  else  not  dare  to  lift  our  petitions 
to  God,  now  knowing  him  even  as  we  know 
the  Son,  are  assured  that  he  hears,  and  loves 
to  hear  and  answer  our  prayers. 

There  is  no  foundation  in  the  Bible  itself  for 
the  common  practice  of  siieaking  of  it  as  the 
Word  of  God.  Boldly  challenge  those  who 
thoughtlessly  employ  the  term.  Ask  them.  What 
reason  have  yon  for  the  presupposition,  what 
support  ii^Scripture,  what  assurance  of  prophet 
or  apostle,  what  hint  of  the  Lord  himself,  that 
this  collection  of  writings  may  be  fitly  de¬ 
scribed  by  so  august  a  name?  Startled  as 
many  good  people  are  by  the  question,  they 
yet,  if  they  are  honest,  are  bound  to  admit 
that  the  usage  is  withoxit  Scriptual  authority; 
if  they  are  dishonest,  they  angrily  txim  upon 
those  who  put  the  question,  and  denounce 
them  as  infidels.  R.  F.  Horton. 
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THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UMON  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSOXS. 

XVII— Thk  Ser-mox  os  the  Mount,  Concluded. 

Matt.  vil.  l.-viii.  1. 

In  our  last  It's.son,  Jesus’  teaching  revolved 
about  the  idea  of  man’s  duty  towards  God.  In 
the  first  part  of  this  chapter  he  brings  out 
man’s  duty  towards  his  fellowmen.  This  two¬ 
fold  form  is  seen  in  the  two  tables  of  the  Law, 
and  we  noticed  it  in  the  petitions-of  the  Lord’s 
prayer.  True  to  his  custom,  Jesus  even  here 
does  not  lay  down  specific  rules,  but  states  a 
few  simple  principles. 

It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  his  teaching  that 
what  seems  so  simple  on  the  surface  should 
have  such  far-reaching  power.  The  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament — which  include  Jesiis’ 
words,  and  those  growing  directly  out  of  them 
— have  bani.shed  slavery  to  barbarous  region.s, 
mitigated  captivity,  made  hospitals  and  asy¬ 
lums  possible,  put  woman  in  her  right  place 
and  given  the  world  the  idea  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man.  Yet  not  one  of  these  things  is 
distinctly  commanded.  And  we  have  as  yet 
seen  but  the  beginning  of  what  the  Golden 
Rule  can  do  for  humanity. 

The.se  verses  against  unjust  judgment  (1-fi) 
look  two  ways.  There  is  a  command  against 
undue  severity  on  one  hand,  with  a  caution 
against  too  much  leniency  on  the  other.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Jesus  had  in  mind  the  cen¬ 
sorious  and  haughty  judgment  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  who  saw  no  evil  in  themselves  and  little 
good  in  anybody  else.  The  mote  and  the  beam 
.symbolize  their  attitude  precisely.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Pharisee  is  still  abroad.  Even 
good  people  find  it  very  difficult  to  see  their 
own  faults,  even  when  their  interest  demands 
it ;  but  this  blindness  does  not  extend  to  their 
neighbors’  infirmities.  Indeed,  a  thoughtful 
student  of  human  nature  sometimes  wonders 
if  a  man  <•<(«  judge  justly  concerning  himself. 
In  response  to  this  thought,  read  carefully  the 
passage,  verses  7-11,  and  ask  whether  it  may 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  promise  of  wisdom  given 
to  a  man  who  honestly  .seeks  for  wise  judg¬ 
ment  on  his  own  or  his  neighbors’  faults  (com¬ 
pare  Jas.  i.  .j).  The  caution  in  verse  6  refers 
to  the  other  extreme,  that  of  believing  in  every¬ 
body  so  implicitly  that  we  give  them  our  holy 
and  precious  things  to  be  ruthlessly  wasted. 
The  heroic  giving  up  of  precious  opportunities 
for  a  selfish  and  ungrateful  friend  may  be  as 
wicked  a  waste  as  to  cast  pearls  before  unheed¬ 
ing  swine.  Gur  Sunday-school  papers  and 
books  give  too  much  place  to  stories  which 
hold  up  to  our  admiring  gaze  a  heroism  which 
is  both  unnecessary  and  useless.  Even  in  a 
selfish  and  worldly  generation  like  ours  this 
caution  has  its  place. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  prove  that  Jesus’ 
Golden  Rule  was  but  a  repetition  of  Buddhistic 
or  Talmudic  teachings,  it  stands  distinctly  by 
itself.  Judged  by  the  next  verses  (15-20), 
this  Golden  Rule  has  been  successful  where 
the  others  have  failed.  What  fruits  have  the 
Buddhistic  or  Talmudic  or  any  other  teachings 
brought  forth  to  compare  with  the  Christian? 
The  thoughtful  reader  of  Quo  Vadis  needs  no 
better  illustration  of  a  civilization  without  a 
Golden  Rule.  Here  again  Jesus’  divine  in¬ 
sight  speaks  out ;  the  fruits  of  a  man’s  life, 
not  his  professions,  are  the  test.  It  is  not  the 
saying.  Lord,  Lord,  but  the  doing  of  God’s 
will.  It  is  as  if  he  would  say  over  and  over 
again,  in  one  form  or  another,  “It  is  life,  not 
formula;  it  is  motive,  not  external  act.  The 
right  motive,  the  life  within,  will  bring  out 
the  right  action.  ’  ’ 

The  final  parable  of  the  houses  built  on  the 
rock  and  on  the  sand  is  very  simple,  but  the 
thought  runs  deep.  Compare  Luke’s  account, 
Luke  vi.  47-49.  He  emphasizes  the  idea  of  a 
deeply-dug  foundation  and  a  well-builded 
house.  Spiritual  success  means  effort,  care. 


diligence.  It  is  not  easy.  Free  grace  is  one 
thing,  but  it  costs  an  effort  to  take  it  and  make 
it  part  of  ourselves.  A  man  never  builds  a 
house  or  a  business  without  unceasing  and  (vise 
diligence.  Yet  diligence  counts  for  little,  with¬ 
out  a  foundation.  Obedience  and  love  to  Christ 
makes  the  sure  rock  on  which  the  man’s  efforts 
stand  securely. 

Ver.se  29  holds  the  secret  of  this  w’onderful 
sermon  and  its  eff  ect  on  man ;  a  discourse  so 
simple  that  parts  of  it  are  our  childhood’s  first 
lessons,  so  profound  that  volumes  have  been 
written  to  explain  it.  He  spoke  as  one  who 
has  made  the  laws,  not  as  the  scribes  who 
merely  interpreted  them.  As  one  has  said; 
“He  tore  down  old,  solid,  respectable  errors  of 
church  and  society  with  the  assurance  of  a 
God.  ’’  “He  spoke  as  the  maker  of  a  new  sys¬ 
tem,  the  legislator  of  a  higher  law.’’  And  not 
only  that,  but  as  one  who  understood  the  in¬ 
most  recesses  of  human  nature.  “He  knew 
what  was  in  man.  ’  ’ 


THE  TRAIXIXW  OF  TEACHERS. 

A.  F.  Schautfler,  D.D. 

This  is  the  day  of  trained  workers.  Sunday- 
school  teachers  are  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  all  good  workmen  need  proper  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  since  the  work 
of  the  religious  teacher  differs  from  that  of  the 
secular  teacher,  therefore  training  is  not  called 
for.  The  fact  is  that,  of  all  other  teachers,  the 
one  who  imparts  religious  knowledge  is  the 
one  w’ho  most  needs  training.  Just  pause  a 
moment  and  see  the  problem  that  faces  the 
Sunday-school  worker.  Here  in  front  of  her  is 
a  boy.  In  her  hand  is  a  Book.  Her  task  is  to 
get  that  Book  into  that  boy.  To  do  this,  .she 
needs  to  know  three  things  well :  she  needs 
to  know'  the  Book,  she  needs  to  know’  the 
boy,  and  she  needs  to  know  the  methods  that 
are  called  for,  in  order  to  get  that  Book  into 
that  boy.  And  the  very  fact  that  she  has  only 
half  an  hour  a  w’eek  in  which  to  do  this  w’ork, 
only  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  the  best  of 
training. 

Even  though  all  religious  teachers  were  also 
public  school  teachers,  who  had  had  some 
training  in  normal  method.s,  they  would  still 
need  some  specific  training  for  the  work  in 
hand.  But  most  of  our  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  secular  teachers,  and  have  had  no 
training  of  any  sort  in  pedagogic  lines.  Many 
of  them  are  young  women  of  very  mediocre  at¬ 
tainments,  whose  good  impulses  lead  them  to 
volunteer  for  religious  work  in  the  church  to 
which  they  belong.  Their  know’ledge  of  the 
Bible  is  very  meager,  and  their  study  of  child- 
nature  is  simply  ‘  ‘  nil,  ’  ’  while  of  methods  of 
teaching  they  know  nothing  at  all.  It  is  a 
solemn  thought  that  of  the  12,000,000  Sunday- 
school  scholars  in  the  States  more  than  one- 
half  are  under  the  care  of  just  such  incompe¬ 
tent  leaders  as  these.  If  anything  can  be  more 
sad  than  this  fact,  it  is  the  other  fact  that 
the  teachers  themselves  do  not  at  all  realize 
that  they  are  incompetent,  and  the  church 
seems  to  ‘  ‘  love  to  have  it  so.  ’  ’  For  if  it  did 
not  love  it,  we  should  see  some  definite  effort 
put  forth  by  the  leaders  of  the  church  to  change 
matters  radically. 

We  have  seen  the  three  lines  along  which 
training  is  called  for,  namely,  the  Bool:,  the 
rhild  and  the  viethod.  How  shall  this  training 
be  accomplished?  In  most  Sunday-schools  no 
training  at  all  is  attempted,  and  they  have  no 
teachers’  meeting.  In  others,  however,  some 
consecrated  layman  takes  hold,  and  establishes 
a  teachers’  meeting,  “for  the  study  of  the 
lesson.  ’  ’  Such  meetings  usually  devote  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  lesson 
passages.  They  pay  no  attention  to  child- 
nature,  or  to  methods  in  pedagogy.  This  is 
because  the  leader  himself  knows  nothing  about 
these  things.  Of  course  such  a  meeting  is  far 


better  t^an  nothing,  yet  it  comes  far  short  of 
what  it  might  be.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the 
whole  thing  depends  on  the  leader.  If  he  is 
good,  things  go  well;  if  poor,  the  teachers’ 
meeting  drags  out  a  kind  of  weary  existence, 
and  is  maintained  with  difficulty. 

But  where  there  is  no  layman  (or  woman)  to 
take  charge  of  this  work,  what  shall  be  done? 
Isay,  “Let  the  pastor  take  it  up.’’  Indeed, 
except  in  rare  instances,  he  is  the  oue  man  who 
ought  to  have  this  matter  in  charge.  For  he 
is  the  accredited  leader  in  spiritual  things. 
To  say  that  he  is  too  busy  to  do  this  is  to 
offer  an  excuse  which  is  of  absolutely  no  value. 
To  what  better  use  can  he  put  his  time  than  to 
teach  those  who  in  turn  are  to  be  teachers  of 
others?  In  this  way  he  duplicates  himself,  and 
puts  ten  to  work  iuteU'Kjenthj  where  otherwise 
there  would  be  much  poor  work  done.  But 
these  ten  (or  more,  as  the  case  may  be)  in  turn 
teach  sixty  others.  Is  this  then  something  to 
set  aside  with  the  lame  excuse  that  the  pastor 
is  “too  busy’’?  No  pastor  would  ever  dare 
neglect  the  prayer-meeting  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  “too  busy.’’  But  1  .say,  and  I  say  it  care¬ 
fully,  that  in  the  average  church  the  teachers’ 
meeting  is  of  more  importance  than  the  regular 
prayer-meeting.  I  know  that  this  will  be  con¬ 
troverted,  but  I  know  that  I  am  uttering  the 
truth.  But  let  that  go,  for  it  is  not  needful 
to  give  up  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  for  the 
teachers’  meeting.  Both  can  be  carried  on 
by  the  same  man  withoiit  breaking  down. 

Note  now  some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
plan.  It  gives  the  pastor  the  opportunity  to 
know  his  people’s  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  and 
so  fits  him  to  minister  to  them  better  from  the 
pulpit.  It  gathers  around  him  his  Sunday- 
school  workers,  and  gives  him  a  kind  of  body¬ 
guard  of  soldiers,  who  can  be  of  much  assist¬ 
ance  to  him.  They  act  for  him  as  feelers 
through  whom  he  learns  much  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  his  parish,  of  which,  otherwise,  he 
would  know  little.  Through  the  teaching  that 
he  imparts  to  them  he  influences  many  others, 
whom  he  could  in  no  other  way  touch  so  effect¬ 
ively.  No  pastor  who  has  tried  in  this  way  to 
train  his  teachers  will  fail  to  bear  witness  to 
the  fruitfulness  of  his  work  in  this  line. 

But,  alas!  many  pastors  even  make  failures 
of  their  teachers’  meetings.  They  try,  and 
keep  it  up  for  a  while,  and  then  give  it  up, 
discouraged  at  the  meagemess  of  the  attend¬ 
ance.  What  is  the  matter  in  cases  like  this? 
Where  does  the  fault  lie?  In  answering  this 
question  we  strike  the  very  Gibraltar  of  the 
whole  matter.  The  fault  lies  in  the  theoJogi- 
col  urminarieK.  No  radical  improvement  will 
be  made  in  the  training  of  teachers  till  “head¬ 
quarters’’  change  in  their  methods.  Our  young 
men  are  drilled  in  Hebrew  for  months,  and 
then  cannot  read  a  verse  independently  unless 
they  have  a  capital  memory  of  King  James’s 
Version.  They  have  scores  of  lectures  on  the 
Church  Fathers,  all  of  whom  have  been  dead 
centuries,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  not 
taught  how  to  instruct  the  church-children. 
They  can  tell  you  what  Origen  and  Tertullian 
thought,  but  about  what  the  ordinary  street- 
boy  thinks  they  know  little.  Their  knowledge 
of  child-nature  amounts  to  nothing,  and  as  to 
pedagogic  methods,  they  are  not  so  much  as 
named  in  many  of  our  seminaries,  while  the 
study  of  the  English  Bible  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Then  they  are  ordained  and  sent 
out  to  be  tenchrr^  of  frarhers. 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  rising  generation 
is  not  better  taught  in  the  Scriptures?  I  say, 
unhesitatingly,  “It  is  the  fault  of  our  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries,  and  until  there  is  a  change 
in  their  curriculum  we  cannot  hope  for  much 
improvement  in  our  Sunday-school  instruction.  ’  ’ 
For  leaders  are  lacking,  and  the  institutions 
that  should  turn  out  these  leaders  are  turning 
out  something  ehr. 
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Apr.  17.  The  fishermen  of  Galilee.  Matt.  4 : 

18.23. 

18.  Thetax-jrathererof  Cai>ernaum.  Matt. 

9:  9^13. 

19.  The  women  of  Galilee,  ilatt.  27:  on,  .V>. 

39.  The  latl  with  fishes.  John  t’ :  .'-14. 

31.  The  widow  in  the  temple.  Mark  13: 

41.44. 

22.  The  goodman  of  the  house.  Luke  33  = 

7-14. 

23.  Topic- How  Christ  makes  use  of  com¬ 

mon  lives.  The  man  with  the  pitch¬ 
er.  Mark  14 :  12.1i'. 

Christ  Ai.ways  Approached  the  Common 
People  so  Sincerely  and  Craciocsly’  as  to 
Disarm  their  Scspicion  and  Prejcdice.  The 
lowliest  felt  thoronphly  at  home  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  loftiest.  The  remembrance  of  his 
first  meeting  with  Burns  thrilled  Scott  with 
gratitude  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Burns  was 
then  the  idolized  poet  of  Scotland,  Scott  the 
unknown  lad.  A  leading  merchant  of  to-day 
tells  with  joy  of  his  first  meeting  with  A.  T. 
Stewart,  then  this  country’s  merchant  prince. 

I  mentioned  the  other  day  the  name  of  an 
author  of  whose  writings  I  am  very  fond.  For 
a  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  company  they 
had  no  charm,  because  he  had  received  from 
the  author  a  snubbing  as  cruel  as  it  was  unde¬ 
served.  The  common  people  heard  Christ 
gladly  because  he  approached  them  tactfully, 
graciously.  His  manners,  as  well  as  his  mor¬ 
als,  were  worthy  of  the  Son  of  God. 

What  Yor  See  in  and  Expect  of  People 
Has  Mcch  to  do  With  What  Yoc  Get  Oct  of 
Them.  The  world  saw  four  bronzed,  uncouth, 
stalwart  fishermen  mending  their  nets  by  the 
lake  that  memorable  morning.  Looking  into 
the  depths  of  their  lives,  knowing  what  their 
hearts  felt,  as  well  as  what  their  hands  handled, 
Christ  saw  in  them  four  ‘  ‘  fishers  of  men.  ’  ’  To 
the  Jews,  Levi  was  a  hated  publican,  a  traitor 
to  his  country  as  well  as  an  oppressor  of  his 
people.  It  took  the  Christ  spirit  to  discover 
that  he  cared  more  for  heavenly  than  earthly 
riches.  To  the  hunted  Christians  in  and 
around  Jerusalem,  Saul’s  journey  to  Damascus 
boded  no  good;  to  them  he  was  only  a  persecu¬ 
tor,  Jesus  saw  in  him  the  world’s  greatest 
preacher.  If  you  assign  sordid  motives  to  peo¬ 
ple,  you  need  not  be  surprised  if  you  receive 
sordid  conduct  from  them.  Even  Jesus  Christ 
could  only  get  divine  conduct  out  of  those  into 
whom  he  had  pnt  divine  life.  If  you  would 
get  l/ie  bi  Kt  out  of  men,  you  must  put  i/our  brut 
into  them.  .Tesns  Christ  brought  inspiration 
to  a  discouraged,  despondent  world  as  surely 
as  he  brought  salvation  to  a  dying  world. 
There  is  inspiration  in  treating  men  as  though 
tliey  were  sons  of  God,  there  is  de.speration  in 
treating  them  as  sons  of  Belial. 

It  is  Scblimely  Tri  e  That  the  Common  Life 
Needs  the  Uncommon  Life.  The  converse  is 
also  true.  The  uncommon  needs  the  common. 
The  world  needs  but  one  Saviour  for  its  salva¬ 
tion,  it  needs  untold  millions  of  saints  for  its 
sanctification.  One  commanding  genius  like 
Grant  is  sufficient  to  marshal  a  nation’s  forces 
in  her  hour  of  peril.  She  must  have  liundreds 
of  thousands  of  troops,  not  one  of  them  equal 
to  commanding  an  army,  but  every  one  of  them 
obedient  even  unto  death.  Heroism  “On  the 
Bridge  with  Schley’’  would  have  been  a  pitiable 
and  ineffective  spectacle  had  it  not  been  for 
the  silent,  unseen,  unheralded  fidelity  of  the 
stokers  in  the  fnrnace-room.  There  could  have 
been  no  raking,  effective  firing  at  the  guns  had 
there  not  been  effective  firing  at  the  furnace. 
Let  us  give  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  the 
men  behind  the  shovel,  as  well  as  for  the  men 
behind  the  guns.  There  is  no  finer  test  or  surer 
revelation  of  character  than  the  fidelity  with 
which  obscure  seiwice  is  rendered. 


The  Common  Withoi  t  Christ  Becomes  the 
LTncommon  With  Chrlst.  Withont  Christ  four 
humble  fishermen  on  the  shores  of  blue  Galilee, 
with  Christ  four  marvelous  ‘  ‘  fishers  of  men.  ’  ’ 
Till  Christ  came  into  Levi’s  life,  he  was  a 
gatherer  of  Roman  taxes,  thenceforth  he  sought 
true  wealth.  Had  it  not  been  for  contact  with 
Christ  the  women  of  Galilee  would  never  have 
been  known  outside  their  country,  nor  after 
their  time.  He  gave  them  the  immortality 
they  now  po.ssess.  Lacking  the  Christ  touch 
the  lad’s  loaves  and  fishes  were  but  ordinary, 
they  would  have  nourished  but  a  few ;  blessed 
by  him  they  were  sufficient  for  a  multitude. 
More  enduring  than  granite  or  bronze,  and 
more  precious  than  rubies  or  diamonds,  is  the 
monument  that  Christ  raised  to  the  widow  of 
the  Temple.  Of  all  present  that  day  he  was 
the  one  to  recognize  and  appreciate  her  faith, 
consecration,  sacrifice.  A  pitcher  of  water, 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  name  is  not  given, 
guides  the  disciples  to  that  room  in  which 
Christ  is  to  institute  Lord’s  Supper  and  cele¬ 
brate  it  with  his  disciples.  Compared  with  it 
what  are  costly  temples  and  grand  cathedrals? 
That  person  is  no  longer  common  in  whom 
Christ  dwells,  for  God  hath  cleansed  him. 
That  work  is  no  longer  common  which  bears 
his  stamp. 

S0(  lETY  OF  RELIGIOUS  EOUCATION. 

The  American  Society  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Gen.  John  Eaton  is  ProsidenG 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gilbert,  Secretary, 
has  its  headquarters  in  Washington.  It  is 
non-denominational.  Drs.  Thomas  C.  Easton, 
W.  C.  Alexander  and  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Shaver, 
however,  represent  Presbyterian  Ministers’ 
Meetings.  The  society  now  sends  out  a  circu¬ 
lar  proposing  the  observance  of  “The  Bible 
Week,’’  by  way  of  expressing  “the  abiding 
faith  and  interest  of  the  churches  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  and  to  encourage  their  study.  ’  ’  The 
following  plan  is  suggested  by  way  of  unify¬ 
ing  “The  Bible  Week’’ :  *  7^.. .  3-=-^ 

( 1 )  At  the  last  prayer-meeting  in  April  in 
each  church  let  the  theme  for  prayer  and  con¬ 
ference  be,  “Continuance  in  the  Word  of 
Christ’’  (John  viii.  31).  (2)  At  the  usual 

morning  service,  Sunday,  April  30,  each  pastor 
to  preach  on  “Sanctification  by  the  Truth” 
(John  xvii.  17).  (3)  At  the  night  service, 

April  30,  a  platform  meeting  is  advised,  to  in¬ 
clude  several  congregations,  the  theme,  “The 
Bible  and  our  Civil  Institutions,”  to  be  treated 
by  laymen  as  well  as  ministers.  (4)  At  10 
A.  M.,  Monday,  May  1,  the  pastors  of  each 
town  where  practicable  should  unite  to  con¬ 
sider  the  theme,  “Bible  Study  and  the  Spir¬ 
itual  Life.”  (5)  At  3  P.M.,  Monday,  May  1, 
a  mothers’  meeting  may  be  held  to  consider 
the  subject,  “Mother  the  Teacher  of  her  Chil¬ 
dren.  ’  ’  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  union 
meeting  of  young  people  is  recommended  to 
consider  “The  Bible  the  Text  Book  of  the  Early 
Years.”  The  Board  of  Regents,  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Rankin  D.D.  chairman,  propose  to  print  and 
distribute  the  “utterances  on  these  occa-sions” 
— the  addresses  and  sermons — selling  them  at 
cost  to  any  wishing  them.  All  communica¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  should  be  addressed  to  the 
American  .Society  of  Religious  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

It  seems  to  be  proposed  to  leave  the  last 
named  theme  above  to  the  young  people,  the 
Endeavorers  and  others.  We  should  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  speak  profitably  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Indeed,  the  organization  of  a  Society  to 
secure  attention  to  the  subjects  above  named 
seems  to  us  hardly  called  for.  Their  importance 
is  granted,  but  they  are  already  discussed  in 
almost  every  possible  aspect,  and  we  believe 
there  is  no  such  undervaluing  of  Christian 
education  and  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  as 
many  suppose.  The  preaching  of  the  time. 


religious  reviews  and  religious  papers  give 
ample  attention  to  such  themes  as  are  here 
suggested.  Smieties  are  legion ;  the  con¬ 
stituencies  of  all  the  good  ones  are  over¬ 
worked  ;  only  an  imperious  need  can  justify 
the  creation  of  one  more. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  NORTHFIELD. 

The  closing  of  the  ninth  year  of  Mr.  D.  L. 
Moody’s  Northfield  Training  School  on  March 
30  was  the  occasion  of  some  most  interesting 
services.  The  first  hour  was  devoted  to  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  year’s  work  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  and  classes,  with  jiapers  by  the  students. 

An  address  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  (Jray  D.D. 
of  Boston  followed.  After  which  the  com¬ 
pany  were  invited  to  a  social  reception,  and 
an  examination  of  the  practical  work  in  Art, 
Dressmaking  and  Cooking. 

A  most  ihiportant  part  of  the  work  could  not 
be  represented  in  any  exhibit.  Each  week  a 
number  of  the  students  have  gone  into  the 
different  districts  around  Northfield,  finding 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  “Country  Problem”  isolation, 
loneliness,  poverty,  indifference,  suffering  and 
sin.  One  is  reminded  of  the  words  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  home  missionary,  who.  describing  the 
beauty  of  many  of  these  country  sides  said, 
“But  yet,  green  fields  and  white  farm-houses 
do  not  make  white  saints!” 

One  incident  may  serve  as  an  illustration: 

In  one  home,  far  up  on  a  mountain,  the  visi¬ 
tor  found  a  young  woman,  who  for  two  years 
has  been  confined  to  her  bed.  In  another  room, 
the  father  lies,  crippled  and  helpless,  weeping 
like  a  child  as  he  told  the  student  “how  hard 
it  was  to  lie  there  and  not  be  able  to  help  his 
family,”  for  the  mother  was  far  from  strong, 
just  recovering  from  “grippe.”  The  girl  was 
unable  to  use  her  eyes,  so  was  debarred  from 
reading.  She  asked,  “Would  you  mind  taking 
my  hand?  I  get  so  lonely  lying  here,  wonder¬ 
ing  how  long  I  hav'e  to  live.  ”  Reading  God’s 
Word  to  her,  and  offering  prayer,  brought  the 
comforting  tears  of  relief,  and  with  a  deep 
sigh,  she  .said,  “You  do  not  know  how  much 
this  has  meant  to  me.  ’  ’ 

This  district  work  is  not  only  working  out 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  ‘  ‘  moral  Chris¬ 
tianity”  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  is 
giving  an  experience  to  those  engaged  in  it 
which  will  prove  increasingly  valuable  as  the 
importance  of  this  work  is  more  and  more  ap¬ 
preciated.  Even  now,  one  writes,  “My  experi¬ 
ence  in  leading  meetings,  and  especially  in  the 
calling,  is  proving  invaluable  to  me.” 

The  outlook  for  another  year  is  bright.  The 
Bible  course,  which  is  tlie  foundation-work  of 
the  school,  is  extended  and  arranged  so  that 
while  distinctly  progressive  each  term’s  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  complete  in  it.self,  giving  oppor¬ 
tunity,  for  those  who  cannot  remain  through¬ 
out  the  entire  course,  to  gain  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  shorter  time. 

Through  this  and  its  other  departments  the 
school  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  and  offer 
an  “all  round”  training  for  Christian  service 
to  young  women. 

Set  yourself  earnestly  to  see  what'you  were 
made  to  do,  and  tlien  set  yourself  earnestly  to 
do  it ;  and  the  loftier  your  purpose  is,  the  more 
sure  you  will  be  to  make  the  world  richer 
with  every  enrichment  of  yourself. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

I  do  not  dare  to  pray 
For  winds  to  waft  me  on  my  way. 

But  leave  it  to  a  higher  Will 
To  stay  or  speed  me,  trusting  still 
That  all  is  well,  and  sure  that  He 
Will  land  me— every  peril  past — 

Within  the  sheltered  haven  at  last. 

Then,  whatsoever  wind  doth  blow. 

My  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so ; 

And  blow  it  east,  or  blow  it  west. 

The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

Cariiliiir  A.  Mafum. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

.V  yilKKU  HOY. 

He  doesen’t  like  study,  it  “weakens  his  eyes,” 

But  the  “right  sort  ”  of  )x>ok  will  Insure  a  surprise. 

Let  it  be  about  Indians,  pirates,  or  bears. 

And  he’s  lost  for  the  day  to  all  mundane  affairs  ; 

By  sunlight  or  gaslight  his  vision  is  clear ; 

Xow,  isn’t  that  queer? 

At  thought  of  an  errand  he’s  “tired  as  a  hound,” 

Very  weary  of  life,  and  of  “tramping  aiound.” 

But  if  there’s  a  band  or  a  circus  in  sight 
He  will  follow  it  gla<lly  from  morning  till  niglit. 

The  showman  will  capture  him  some  day,  1  fear. 

For  he  is  so  queer. 

If  tliere’s  work  in  the  ganlen  his  head  “aclies  to  split.” 
And  his  imck  is  so  lame  that  he  “can’t  dig  a  bit 
But  mention  baseball,  and  he’s  cured  very  soon. 

And  lie’ll  dig  for  a  woodchuck  the  whole  afternoon  ; 

Ikt  you  think  he  “plays ’possum  ?  ”he  seems iiuite sincere: 
But—  isn’t  he  queer  ? 

■  — >■'.  .Vi(7(o/((s, 


THE  no.ME  LETTEHS. 

You  youiifr  people  who  are  away  from  home 
do  not  realize  how  much  the  people  at  home 
care  for  your  letters.  We  saw  a  very  anxious 
mother  a  few  days  .since  who  had  not  heard 
from  her  daughter  for  nearly  three  weeks  and 
it  gave  her  great  concern.  The  letter  came  at 
last  and  all  was  well.  It  was  simply  that  the 
daugliter  had  not  taken  note  of  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  she  last  wrote.  She  thought 
it  very  foolish  for  her  mother  to  be  so  worried. 
But  mothers  will  be  worried  when  children  are 
away  and  do  not  write  home  as  often  as  they 
should. 

Do  you  realize  how  important  it  is  to  keep 
mother  as  free  from  worries  as  possible?  Yon 
are  light  hearted,  or  at  least  you  are  hopeful, 
and  you  say,  “What’s  the  use  of  worrying?’’ 
But  hope  grows  weak  as  people  grow  older. 
There  are  times  when  it  seems  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  throw  otf  anxiety.  The  children  are  out 
in  the  world  amid  its  dangers  and  temptations, 
and  mother’s  heart  is  burdened  with  the 
thought  of  what  may  come  to  them.  And 
when  the  expected  letter  fails  to  reach  the  old 
home,  she  spends  many  a  wakeful  night  in  con- 
8e(iuence. 

Write  home  often,  children;  do  not  let  your 
own  pleasures  interfere  with  the  first  duty  to 
those  who  have  so  tenderly  cared  for  you.  “I 
hate  to  write  letters,’’  is  the  excuse  of  many 
young  persons.  ‘  ‘  I  know  I  ought  to  write  oftener 
but  I  dread  to  ‘get  at  it.’  ’’  It  ought  to  be  a 
pleasure  to  write  to  the  dear  ones.  Remember 
your  letters  make  up  a  little  at  least  for  the 
loss  of  your  presence,  which  has  been  such  a 
comfort  in  the  home.  Surely  there  ought  to 
be  many  pleasant  things  to  write  to  mother; 
and  how  happy  your  letter  will  make  her! 

It  is  hard  for  the  loving,  anxious  mother  to 
look  day  after  day  for  a  letter  from  her  absent 
child  and  be  disappointed.  Remember  this, 
young  people,  when  you  are  tempted  to  put 
off  the  home  letter  that  you  may  have  more 
pleasures  for  yourself.  S.  T.  P. 

\  ROY'S  (liurs. 

Caroline  Benedict  Burrell. 

“  ’Tisn’t  anj'  little-boy  circus,’’  explained 
the  proprietor  loftily.  “It’s  a  real  circus! 
Real  clowns,  real  acrobats  and  a  band  and  ani¬ 
mals  and  everything.  It’ll  be  just  fine!  It’s 
going  to  be  a  month  before  we  have  it  because 
it  takes  so  long  to  get  ready,  but  when  it 
comes,  tht'ii  you'll  see  a  circus!’’ 

“I’m  sure  it  will  be  splendid,’’  I  murmured 
appreciatively.  “Where  will  you  hold  it?  In 
the  barn?’’ 

“The  barn!’’  he  repeated  with  infinite  scorn. 
“Well.  I  should  say  not.  We  have  a  real  tent 
that  will  seat  a  hundred  people!  We  rent  it 
down  town  of  a  man.  He  keeps  it  for  ’vange- 
lists  to  preach  in.’’  I  carefully  concealed  a 
smile. 
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“Do  you  have  large  audiences?’’  I  inquired 
respectfully. 

“I  should  rather  think  we  did;  why,  every¬ 
body  comes.  We  have  this  circus  every  single 
year  and  people  get  up  parties  to  come  to  it 
and  we  make  lots  of  money.  But -yon’ll  see!” 

I  did  indeed  both  see  and  hear  as  the  month 
went  by.  The  preparations  for  the  circus  went 
on  in  a  large  barn  into  which  I  could  look  from 
my  window.  Each  morning  at  nine  o’clock  on 
the  hot  July  days  every  boy  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity  appeared  around  the  corner.  Most  of 
them  seated  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  side¬ 
walk,  while  the  future  performers  vanished 
within  the  big  doors  of  the  barn.  The  band, 
consisting  of  two  mouth-organ  artists,  gave  a 
continuous  performance  which  was  audible  far 
and  near.  I  am  sure  the  neighbors  will  be  able 
during  their  entire  lives  to  recognize 
“  Tlien  ’ll  1)1?  !i  liot  time 
In  the  old  town  to-nit;lit,” 

and  the  other  selections  which  the  band  prac¬ 
ticed  with  impartial  frequency. 

At  noon  the  row  on  the  sidewalk  ro.se  as  one 
boy,  and  vanished,  but  only  to  reappear  within 
an  hour  and  seat  themselves  again  in  their 
former  places. 

As  the  eventful  week  drew  near  the  town 
was  placarded  with  bills : 

Wright’s  Circus !  ! 

July  10  to  July  18!  ! 

Greatest  Show  on  Earth!  ! 

Wonderful  Trapese  Performance!  ! 

Marvelous  Acrobatic  Feats!  ! 

Thrilling  High  Jump!  ! 

Come  Early!  ! 

Admission  5  Cents. 

Three  days  before  tlie  circus  w’eek  began  the 
tent  was  put  up.  It  was  a  rather  dingy  but 
imposing  structure.  Its  sides  were  carefully 
buttonholed  to  its  roof  to  prevent  any  Peeping 
Toms  from  viewing  the  spectacle  from  without. 
Within  its  walls,  rehearsing  w’ent  on  from 
dawn  till  dark,  and  the  music  of  the  band  rose 
shrill  and  clear  on  the  summer  air. 

An  atmosphere  of  expectation  pervaded  the 
neighborhood.  Fathers  and  mothers  were  in¬ 
fected  by  it.  The  proprietor  was  kept  busy 
selling  tickets  for  both  matinee  and  evening 
performances. 

“Billy  Black’s  mother’s  taken  a  whole  row! 
She  says  she’s  going  to  give  a  circus  party!” 
announced  .Tack  at  supper  one  night.  I  looked 
at  my  hostess  for  explanation. 

“It’s  no  wonder  you  are  surprised,  ”  she  said, 
smiling,  “but  everybody  takes  an  interest  in 
this  circus  every  summer,  and  really  they  get 
a  great  deal  of  amusement  out  of  it.  The  boys 
who  take  part  enlist  the  sympathies  of  their 
mothers  and  sisters,  and  circus  parties  are  the 
regular  thing  the  whole  week  through.” 

“I  think  I  must  give  one  too,  ”  I  replied,  smil¬ 
ing  at  the  idea.  “I’ll  take  twenty  tickets. 
Jack,  and  I  must  have  irrit  good  seats.” 

“Twenty  tickets,  oh,  goody!”  exclaimed  the 
proprietor  joyfully,  forgetting  his  dignity  for 
the  moment. 

The  day  before  the  performance  began  wild 
confusion  reigned.  The  yard  was  thronged 
with  acrobats  in  tights  and  red  plush  trunks, 
clowns  with  faces  covered  with  chalk  and 
rouge,  but  in  every  day  costume,  and  tight¬ 
rope  walkers  in  pink  cambric.  The  band,  pale 
with  nervoiT.sness,  walked  apart  trying  to  carrj' 
their  two  parts  in  hannony  above  the  noise  of 
mingled  voices. 

All  day  the  crowd  of  performers  and  specta¬ 
tors  worked  and  shouted  and  by  nightfall  all 
was  in  readiness. 

The  ticket  office  stood  close  by  the  tent.  It 
was  a  tall  pine  box  with  a  hole  cut  for  the 
ticket  seller  and  deeorated  with  a  beautiful 
circus  poster  found  at  the  printer’s.  The  carts 
for  the  performers  and  the  boards  for  the  sand¬ 
wich  men  were  arranged  close  by.  The  litter 
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about  the  yard  was  swept  up  and  the  grass 
sprinkled  carefully.  At  nine  o’clock  the  next 
morning  the  boys  of  the  village  began  to  gather 
from  every  quarter  and  surround  the  tent  and 
fill  the  yard.  The  proprietor,  standing  on  a 
barrel  and  trying  hard  to  be  calm,  announced 
the  order  of  the  parade. 

“Here,  Jim!  Bring  my  horse  to  this  tree 
and  tie  him.  I’m  to  ride  first  of  course.  Now 
put  that  cart  for  the  two  clowns  next.  That’s 
right.  Here,  you  get  in.  ’  ’ 

In  got  the  painted  and  gaily  dressed  perform¬ 
ers  and  a  big  boy  stepped  into  the  shafts. 

“Now  comes  the  rope  walker.  He’s  to  ride 
Harry  White’s  pony.  Say,  where’s  that  pony?” 

“Here  he  is,”  shouted  a  voice  from  the  rear 
and  a  shaggy  Shetland  pony  was  led  forward. 
The  acrobat  mounted  and  took  his  place  in  the 
procession. 

“Next  is  the  high  jumper  in  the  dog  cart,” 
read  Jack  from  his  programme,  and  another  boy 
led  forward  a  cart  with  a  shaggy  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  harnessed  to  it,  and  the  jumper  in 
brilliant  green  cambric  seated  himself. 

“Next  the  lion  tamer,”  shouted  Jack,  and 
the  most  brilliant  feature  of  the  parade  came 
into  view. 

In  a  square  cage  made  of  large-meshed  wire 
netting  placed  upon  a  small  buckboard  was 
seated  a  tiny  boy,  not  long  since  promoted  to 
the  glory  of  trousers.  About  him,  up  and  down 
the  netting,  scrambled  black  cats  of  every  size 
— big  cat.s,  middle-sized  cats  and  little  cats, 
besides  a  promising  family  of  “cubs”  as  the 
proprietor  described  them.  As  this  cage  wheeled 
into  line  in  the  procession  shouts  of  applause 
burst  from  the  crowd  of  spectators. 

Now’  half  a  dozen  sandwich  men  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  were  placed  at  judicious  intervals 
between  the  carts. 

“Buy  your  crockery  at  Small’s!”  appeared 
on  one  board.  “Candy  and  Ice-Cream  at  Han¬ 
cock’s!”  was  a  second,  and  “  Groceries  for  cash 
at  Henderson’s!”  on  a  third.  Besides  these 
there  were  transparencies  of  similar  import, 
each  borne  aloft  by  two  boys.  Here  and  there 
throughout  the  now  imposing  proces.  i  ):i  were 
boys  with  drums,  and  these — with  tlie  band, 
who  walked  last  of  all,  now  took  tl  eir  places. 

“All  ready!”  announced  the  proprietor  in 
stentorian  tones. 

“Let  her  go!”  shrieked  the  boys  on  the  side¬ 
walk  in  unison,  and  the  parade  began. 

Round  and  round  the  business  blocks  it 
w’ound  and  up  and  down  the  residence  streets ; 
the  beat  of  drums  and  the  music  of  the  band 
brought  every  one  to  the  windows  and  doors. 
As  they  passed  by  the  stores,  the  farmers’ 
horses  tied  there  shied  in  just  the  same  W’ay 
they  shied  at  Barnum’s  and  Forepaugh’s  pro¬ 
cessions,  and  the  heart  of  the  proprietor  swelled 
with  pride. 

By  tw’O  o’clock  the  July  sun  was  blazing  with 
torrid  heat,  but  I  saw  the  crowds  headed 
towards  the  tent  across  the  lawn  and  I  joined 
them.  My  circus  party  was  not  to  be  held  for 
two  days  yet,  but  I  felt  that  one  could  hardly 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  so  I  paid  my 
five  cents  at  the  ticket  office  and  entered  the 
tent. 

Around  its  ring  were  rows  of  boards  laid  on 
blocks  of  wood  for  seats.  In  the  center  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling  hung  a  huge  headlight 
which  illuminated  the  tent  at  night.  A  peanut 
vender  and  a  peddler  of  pink  lemonade  insinu¬ 
atingly  cried  their  wares,  while  a  pop-corn  and 
chewing-gum  seller  followed  them  closely. 

A  party  of  ten  white  haired  grandmothers 
beamed  benignly  from  one  side,  while  a  row 
of  small  boys  completely  encircled  the  sawdust 
ring.  Fathers  and  mothers  smiled  apologeti¬ 
cally  at  each  other,  and  numbers  of  babies 
stared  from  their  nurses’  arms. 

After  a  wait  of  some  length,  the  band  marched 
in  and  circled  about  the  tent,  playing  the  ‘  ‘  Star 
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Spangled  Banner.  ’  ’  Then  a  voice  from  an  un¬ 
seen  source  announced: 

“First  act  on  the  program  will  be  tumbling 
by  Signor  Fitz  and  Signor  Figley.  ” 

In  came  two  gorgeous  acrobats,  who  proceeded 
to  turn  amazing  somersaults  and  to  tie  them¬ 
selves  up  in  such  extremely  complicated  knots 
that  their  anxious  mothers  leaned  forward  in 
distress,  fearing  lest  it  should  be  impossible 
for  their  boys  to  assume  their  normal  shapes 
again. 

Round  and  round  the  ring  they  went  until 
the  heads  of  the  audience  whirled.  Then  the 
drums  beat  loudly  and  in  a  second  the  acrobats 
vanished  through  the  doors  of  the  adjacent  barn. 

Then  came  a  trapeze  performance  which  held 
the  spectators  breathless;  next  the  two  clowns 
entered  and  convulsed  the  audience  with  their 
witticisms,  more  than  one  of  which  had  local 
point. 

Then  came  a  tight-rope  exhibition,  when  the 
performer  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  hear¬ 
ing  his  mother  whisper  audibly, 

“Oh,  Charley,  do  be  careful!  Oh,  I  know 
you’ll  fall!’’  But  back  and  forth  he  nimbly 
stepped  and  at  last  bowed  himself  out  in  safety. 

After  an  intermission  during  which  the  band 
played  “Nelly  was  a  lady,’’  and  “Yankee 
Doodle’’  with  variations,  and  the  audience  re¬ 
galed  themselves  on  peanuts,  gum  and  lemon¬ 
ade,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  high  jumping 
which  was  so  wonderful  that  all  the  small  boys 
among  the  spectators  rose  in  their  .seats  and 
cheered  the  delighted  performer  until  he  bluslied 
in  confusion,  and  the  older  people  whispered  to 
each  other,  “How  he  do  it?’’ 

After  this  came  the  clowns  again  and  then 
the  contortionists  and  trapeze  performers  in 
new  exhibitions,  and  at  last,  the  crowning  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  day.  a  very  small  boy  dove  from 
the  very  top  of  the  tent  into  a  net  held  below, 
while  we  gasped  for  fear  he  would  be  lifted 
out  with  a  broken  neck. 

Then  the  audience  rose  from  its  hard  board 
seats  and  walked  slowly  homeward  through  the 
lengthening  siiadows,  saying  to  each  other, 
“Wasn’t  it  gootl?’’ 

The  week  passed  rapidly  and  the  talk  of  the 
entire  town  was  the  circus. 

The  minister  went,  and  the  two  busy  doctors 
and  the  business  men  and  all  the  mothers  and 
boys  and  girls.  Every  morning  the  parade 
passed  through  the  streets  and  every  afternoon 
and  evening  there  was  a  performance  in  the  tent. 

“How  rich  you  mu.st  be  getting.  Jack.’’  I 
said  as  I  saw  him  empty  his  pockets  one  even¬ 
ing  of  a  great  store  of  nickels  and  pennies. 

“  H ’m,  ’  ’  he  remarked  judicially,  ‘  ‘  not  so  very 
rich !  I  have  to  pay  all  the  performers  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day,  and  I  rent  the  tent  and  that’s 
ten  dollars  a  week,  and  I  have  to  have  all  the 
lumber  for  the  seats  hauled — I  borrow  that  at 
the  lumber  yard — and  after  all  I  don’t  make  so 
very  much.  ’  ’ 

Saturday  night  came  at  last,  and  the  weary 
and  contented  proprietor  rested  from  his  labors 
and  counted  his  gains. 

“That  wasn’t  so  bad  a  week  after  all,’’  he 
confided  to  me.  “We  had  fifty  pay  people 
there  every  single  time.  That  counts  up  like 
everything,  and  to-night  I  paid  off  everybody 
and  sent  the  tent  home  and  I’ve  got  fifteen 
dollars  left,  and — say — won’t  you  tell  if  I  tell 
you  something?’’ 

“Never,”  said  I,  solemnly. 

“Well,  you  see,  I’ve  an  account  at  the  bank. 
I  started  it  when  we  first  began  to  have  this 
circus  summers,  and  I’ve  got  quite  a  pile.  But 
I’ve  been  thinking  about  those  Fresh  Air  chil¬ 
dren  that  they  send  out  from  the  city,  you 
know,  and  I’m  goin’  to  send  for  them  and  give 
’em  a  good  time  this  year  all  myself,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  could  have  the  circus  over  again  for 
them,  you  know.  They  don’t  often  see  a  good 
show.  What  do  you  think?” 


“That’s  a  fine  plan.  Jack,”  said  I,  “and  I’ll 
help  you  out.  I’ll  give  two  circus  parties  if 
you  like,  next  time.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  goody,”  .said  Jack,  with  a  huge  yawn. 
“I  think  that  would  be  great.  I’ll  let  yon  help 
me  write  for  ’em  to-morrow.”  And  he  went 
off  happily  for  his  well  earned  slumbers. 

THK  HAUK  AM*  THK  KAsTKIt  KGO. 

We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  hare  and  the  egg  at  Easter-time 
that  we  forget  to  wonder  at  their  rather  strange 
association.  It  seems  that  they  are  old,  old 
friends.  We  can  trace  their  friendship  to  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  German  legend,  a  noble  lady,  who 
wished  to  make  the  children  sensible  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  the  spring,  conceived  the 
idea  of  hiding  dyed  eggs  in  little  nests  along 
the  lanes  and  hedges  and  starting  the  children 
on  a  search  for  them.  She  took  her  own  two 
children  and  the  children  of  the  poor  cottagers, 
and  great  was  the  delight  when  her  pretty 
treasures  were  discovered.  But  great  was  also 
the  wonder  as  to  how  those  fine  eggs  were  laid, 
when  it  happened  that  a  hare,  startled  by  the 
many  voices,  ran  out  of  one  of  the  bushes,  and 
a  little  boy  cried  out,  “It  must  be  the  hare!” 

So  ever  since  the  hare  and  the  Easter  egg 
have  been  inseparable,  and  they  will  probably 
keep  making  their  gay  appearance  for  many 
an  Easter  to  come,  all  because  one  little  hare 
was  frightened  out  of  its  wits  many,  many 
years  ago. — Harper’s  Bazar. 

GI>I>'S  AVGKK  .\M>  THK  MOTHKKVS. 

God  himself  does  inaay  things  similar  to 
those  mothers  have  to  do;  if  you  clothe  your 
children,  he  clothes  the  earth  with  grass  and 
flowers;  if  you  feed  your  children,  he  feeds  the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry;  if  you  watch 
night  and  day  occasionally  over  the  couch  of  a 
sick  child,  afraid  to  stir  from  its  .side  or  take 
your  eyes  off  it  for  a  moment,  he  never  slum¬ 
bers  nor  sleeps  in  watching  over  his  slumber¬ 
ing  children.  If  you  try  to  manage  well,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  whatever  happens,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  love  you  and  look  up  to  you, 
he  also  maketh  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  him.  Thus  God  counts 
nothing  beneath  him,  nor  derogatory  to  his 
character,  which  is  really  required  by  any  of 
his  creatures  or  needful  in  any  part  of  his  cre¬ 
ation.  He  doeth  all  things,  little  and  great, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  in  the  same  god¬ 
like  manner,  acting  always  in  character, 
whether  he  sustains  a  sparrow  or  creates  a 
world.  Nothing  in  his  glorious  holiness  holds 
him  back  from  doing  ordinary  things  well,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  but  ordinary  things ;  he  acts  like 
himself  whether  displaying  the  tenderness  of 
a  parent  or  the  majesty  of  a  judge  and  carries 
out  his  great  principle  into  all  his  operations. 

If  then  he  be  not  less  holy,  nor  less  beauti¬ 
ful  in  holiness,  whilst  attending  to  the  minutest 
claims  of  his  universal  family,  why  may  not 
“holiness  unto  the  Lord”  be  written  upon  all 
the  details  of  the  mother’s  duties?  Heaven  as 
it  is  revealed  in  the  Bible  is  a  family-house, 
where  it  may  be  well  with  us  and  our  children 
forever. — Rev.  Robert  Philip. 

.V  (iOOI*  BOA'. 

Before  I  was  ten  years  old  I  had  learned  to 
sew,  to  knit,  to  scour  knives — and  to  dirty 
them.  I  had  learned  to  wash  dishes — and  to 
prepare  them  for  washing.  I  could  set  and 
clear  the  table,  run  of  errands,  break  tumblers 
and  earn  whippings.  I  had  learned  how  to 
cut  and  split  and  bring  in  wood.  I  could  make 
fires — and  it  was  no  small  art  to  build  a  fire 
with  green  oak  wood  on  a  roaring  winter  morn¬ 
ing.  I  had  learned  how  to  feed  cattle  and 
curry  horses  and  go  to  school — and  not  study. 
In  short,  I  had  learned  to  be  universally  help¬ 
ful— and  vexatious.  I  was  a  good  boy,  that 


nobody  could  get  along  with — or  withoirt.  Nor 
was  I  unlike  a  hundred  other  boys  in  the 
village. — Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  Autobiograph¬ 
ical  Reminiscences. 


THK  OI.HKST  rOSTAGK  .STAMP  .M.4KKK. 

You  who  collect  stamps  will  be  interested  to 
know  what  Leslie’s  Weekly  says  of  the  oldest 
postage  stamp  maker.  Mr.  Augustus  E.  Lines 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  undoubtedly  the  old¬ 
est  postage  stamp  maker  now  living  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Lines  engraved  the  die  for  the 
famous  New  Haven  postage  stamp  in  184").  He 
has  recently  sold  two  of  the  New  Haven  stamps 
for  sevenil  hundred  dollars.  Few  collectors, 
even  among  those  who  have  large  collections  of 
stamps,  have  the  complete  set  of  the  earliest 
issues.  The  New  Haven  stamp  was  cut  into  a 
small  block  of  brass,  which  was  affixed  to  a 
handle  and  then  inked  and  stamp'd  upon  such 
letters  as  had  postage  prepaid.  The  name  of 
the  postmaster  was  written  upon  the  blank  line 
running  across  the  face  of  the  stamp.  The  old 
engraver,  although  much  advanci'd  in  years,  is 
still  remarkably  well  preserved. 

Till’  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

OM.Y  .A  BIUl). 

Only  a  bird— and  a  vagrant  boy 
Fits  a  pebble  with  boyish  skill 

Into  the  folds  of  a  supple  sling. 

“Watch  me  hit  him.  I  can,  an’  I  will.’’ 

Whirr !— and  a  silence  chill  and  sad 
Falls  like  a  pall  on  the  vibrant  air. 

From  a  birchen  tree,  whence  a  shower  of  song 
Has  fallen  in  ripples  everywhere. 

Only  a  bird— and  the  tiny  throat 
With  quaver  and  trill  and  whistle  of  flute 

Bruist'd  and  bleeding  and  silent  lies 
There  at  his  feet.  Its  chonls  are  mute. 

And  the  boy,  with  a  loud  and  Iwisterous  Liugh. 
Proud  of  his  prowess  and  brutal  skill. 

Throws  it  aside  with  a  careless  toss— 

“  Only  a  bird  !—  it  was  made  to  kill.’’ 

Only  a  bird  !— yet  far  away 
Little  ones  clamor  and  cry  for  food  — 

Clamor  and  cry,  and  the  chill  of  night 
Settles  over  the  orphan  brood  ; 

Weaker  and  fainter  the  nioanings  call 
For  a  brooding  breast  that  shall  never  come ; 

Morning  breaks  o’er  a  lonely  nest 
Songless  and  lifeless,  mute  and  dumb! 

— Muru 

MIGUATION  T.ABKK  FOB  .Al'HII.. 

This  table  of  the  early  spring  migration  of 
birds  we  take  from  the  current  number  of  Bird- 
Lore,  that  charming  organ  of  the  Audubon 
Society,  and  later  we  will  give  the  one  for 
May.  These  tables  have  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  and  are  based  on 
the  observations  of  fifteen  years  at  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.  They  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  compari¬ 
son  for  observers  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
as  well  as  for  those  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hoo<l: 

April  1  to  10. — Pied-billed  Grebe,  Wilson’s 
Snipe,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Osprey,  Kingfisher, 
Fish  Crow,  Cowbird,  Savanna  Sparrow,  Vesper 
Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow,  W’hite-thrcated 
Sparrow,  Tree  Swallow. 

April  10  to  20. — Green  Heron,  Black-crowned 
Night  Heron,  American  Bittern,  Pigeon  Hawk, 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsncker,  Purple  Finch,  Chip¬ 
ping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  Myrtle  Warbler, 
Yellow  Palm  Warbler,  Large-billed  Water 
Thrush,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Hermit  Thrush. 

April  20  to  30. — Chimney  Swift,  Least  Fly¬ 
catcher,  Towhee,  Purple  Martin,  Barn  Swal¬ 
low,  Bank  Swallow,  Blue-headed  Vireo,  Black 
and  White  Warbler,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher, 
House  Wren,  Wood  Thrush. 


HOAV  THK  TO.ADS  H.VA'K  I’ASSKI*  THK  AVINTEIl 
Professor  Senior  Henry  Gage,  who  has  studied 
the  physiology  of  the  toad,  .says  it  is  not  true 
that  the  toad  hibernates  under  leaves  or  tree- 
trunks.  It  is  often  found  in  such  a  refuge, 
but  only  when  it  has  come  out  of  its  hole  at 
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the  opening  of  spring  and  has  been  caught  by  a 
return  of  cold  weather.  Ordinarily  it  hiber¬ 
nates  in  the  earth,  preferably  in  dry  soil  not 
apt  to  freeze. 

It  buries  itself  backward,  its  hind  feet  and 
the  end  of  its  body  .serving  to  scoop  out  its 
hole,  while  it  pushes  itself  in  with  its  forelegs. 
Once  buried  it  leaves  no  trace  whatever  of  its 
hiding-place.  When  it  is  in  a  temperature 
near  the  freezing-point  its  own  temperature 
is  three  fourtli  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium.  When  toads  are  found 
under  frozen  leaves,  they  are  still  able  to  move 
about.  Mr.  Oage  has  seen  these  creatures  with 
feet  and  skin  absolutely  frozen  solid,  but  with 
internal  organs  in  good  condition,  and  able  to 
come  to  life  perfectly. 

.V  WKSTKUN  BIUO. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  clergyman 
in  Iowa,  and  we  hope  that  some  of  our  readers 
may  recognize  the  note  of  the  bird  described 
so  well,  and  also  be  able  to  answer  the  question 
about  tlie  book  of  reference  for  that  Western 
country : 

Prksmytekian  Chukch,  I 
Atalissa,  Iowa,  March  3S,  1899. ) 

I  am  interested  in  the  “bird”  talks.  Can 
you  refer  me  to  one  of  the  best  books  for  ready 
identification  of  the  Central  West  birds,  from 
Ohio  to  Iowa  inclusive,  and  from  Kentucky  to 
the  Great  Lakes?  I  have  a  book  on  the  “New 
England  Birds,  ’  ’  but  want  something  on  the 
Central  West.  I  am  not  near  a  museum  and 
lienee  want  pictures  of  them  and  description 
of  the  song.  There  is  a  bird  up  in  North 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  I’ve  not  been  able  to 
see  or  find  the  name  of.  His  song  is  something 
like  this: 

“  oil,  whee,  whee  whee  whee,  whee  whee.” 

A  minor  strain  starting  with  the  “oh,”  he 
rises  a  note  or  so  and  gives  a  succession  of 
sounds  in  one  strain  and  then  drops  back  a  tone 
to  end  with  abruptly.  I  heard  it  so  much  when 
trouting.  I  can’t  express  it  well  on  paper,  but 
could  whistle  it  for  you.  I  saw  a  robin  here 
a  ago.  A.  N.  Smith. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  POM). 

Fred.  Mather. 

The  perch  and  the  pickerel  had  been  awake 
all  winter  in  a  drowsy  sort  of  way,  not  really 
wide-awake  as  they  are  in  summer,  when  the 
sun  gets  far  north  and  warms  the  waters,  and 
not  only  awakens  the  vegetable  world,  but  also 
arouses  many  forms  of  life  which  lie  dormant 
under  the  ice. 

The  black  bass  go  to  sleep  when  ice  covers 
the  pond,  the  turtles  seek  cover  in  the  mud, 
while  their  circulation  of  blood,  made  more 
sluggish  by  cold,  gets  its  necessary  oxygen 
through  their  skins  instead  of  their  lungs  as  it 
does  in  summer.  The  perch  and  pickerel  had 
moved  about  all  winter,  picking  up  a  minnow 
here  and  there,  with  feeble  appetites  until 
after  the  ice  went  fr.om  the  pond  and  the  sun 
began  to  feel  warm,  when  they  met. 

‘  ‘  Fine  day,  ’  ’  said  Pick ;  ‘  ‘  the  young  trout 
ought  to  be  stirring  soon  and  I’m  getting  hun¬ 
gry;  chubs  have  been  scarce  this  winter  and 
I’ve  only  had  a  few  spring  sunfish  that  scratched 
my  throat  all  winter.  How  is  it  with  yon?” 

“Nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  food, 
but  it’s  been  so  cold  that  I  had  little  appetite, 
but  as  3'ou  confine  your  diet  to  fish  you  are 
restricted  in  your  fare;  I  had  some  delicious 
water-beetles,  dragon-fly  larva*  and  other  in¬ 
sects,  as  well  as  young  chubs  and  pick — I  mean 
bass — and  crawfish.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Pardon ;  but  you  were  about  to  say  that  you 
ate  young  pickerel,  when  you  recalled  the  fact 
that  they  were  my  children.  Some  of  them 
are  missing  and  if  they  don’t  swim  around  and 
visit  their  parents  under  the  ash  log  when  the 
water  gets  warmer  yon  may  be  called  to  ac¬ 
count  for  their  absence.  ’  ’ 

“Now  see  here.  Pick,”  said  Perk,  “when 
your  brother  choked  to  death  with  my  grand¬ 
father  in  his  throat  we  accepted  your  explana¬ 


tion  that  your  brother  yawned  and  my  poor  old 
ancestor  drifted  into  the  cavity,  and  yon 
threatened  to  sue  us  for  damages,  but  never 
dared  to  submit  the  case  to  a  jury.  We  have 
been  friend.s,  so  let  that  pass.  Young  pickerel 
are  good,  and  as  they  no  have  spiny  rays  in 
their  dorsal  fins  they  slip  down  easy,  much 
more  so  than  my  prickly  brood  will  go  down 
your  throat.  Good  day !  ’  ’ 

A  week  later  the  snow-water  had  ceased  to 
trickle  from  the  hills,  the  dog-wood  was  in 
flower  and, 

“  .  .  .  .  Daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  ’  ’ 
had  come  and  gone ;  the  apple  blossoms  were 
covering  the  ground  with  a  carpet  of  pink  and 
white  when  a  hardy  robin  was  explaining  to 
the  first  oriole  that  had  arrived  how  much  he 
lost  each  year  by  being  so  sensitive  to  a  little 
chill  nights  and  mornings.  The  tree-frogs  had 
been  peeping,  chattering  and  making  all  sorts 
of  rackets  in  the  marshes  in  their  joy  at  the 
passing  of  winter.  The  chick-a-dees  had  gone 
North  because  it  was  getting  a  little  too  warm 
for  them  and  great  changes  were  going  on  all 
around.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  had  plastered 
a  great  mud  nest  on  the  sill  of  the  parson’s 
favorite  window  while  he  was  absent  a  couple 
of  days,  and  when  that  good  man  saw  it  he 
pulled  down  the  shade  and  tacked  it  down, 
leaving  on  his  desk  this  memorandum :  ‘  ‘  Mud 
nest  finished  March  3 ;  it  will  be  lined  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  first  egg  will  be  laid  on  5th  and  first  bird 
hatched  on  19th.  Four  eggs  will  be  laid,  and 
last  bird  will  be  hatched  on  22d,  for’she^egins 
to  set  on  the  first  egg.  The  last  birdjmayjleave 
the  nest  about  April  1.  Peep  at  nest  on  20th  to 
see  if  first  bird  is  hatched,  and  if  it  is  put  up  the 
window  shade,  for  Mrs.  Robin  will  not  aban¬ 
don  the  young,  as  she  might  do  in  case  if  only 
eggs  were  in  the  nest.  Then  I  can  have  my 
window  in  less  than  three  weeks.  Must  not  let 
anyone  destroy  the  old  nest,  because  if  left 
there  no  other  robins  will  build  on  my  favorite 
window  sill  and  the  window  will  be  preserved 
for  my  own  use.  ’  ’ 

And  so  as  the  world  above  water  awoke  from 
its  winter  nap  the  miniature  world  in  the  pond 
was  aroused  by  the  increasing  power  of  the 
sun,  and  a  few  pond  lilies  thrust  up  their  stems 
with  little  red  leaves  which  were  soon  to  be¬ 
come  broad  green  fronds,  and  the  awakening 
was  general.  A  pond  tortoise  ventured  to  crawl 
out  on  a  log  to  warm  himself  and  looked  curi¬ 
ously  at  the  pupa  of  a  dragon  fly  crawl  up  a 
twig,  stop  to  warm  up  and  then  split  open  its 
coat  on  the  back,  pull  out  a  pair  of  wings,  dry 
them  in  the  sun  and  then  sail  off  into  the  air 
and  seize  a  small  insect  and  devour  it.  The 
tortoise  blinked  and  muttered:  “I  don’t  know 
how  that  fellow  got  those  wings ;  he  didn’t 
have  ’em  when  he  came  out  of  the  water,  but 
he  just  split  himself  up  the  back  and  out  they 
came  and  away  he  flew.  I  wonder  if  I  can  do 
that  trick!” 

He  tried  it,  but  his  back  wouldn’t  split.  If 
it  had  it  is  doubtful  if  wings  would  have  come 
out  of  the  opening,  for  somehow  a  little  pond 
turtle  doesn’t  seem  to  be  built  that  way,  but 
he  accomplished  one  thing,  and  that  was  a 
somersault  into  the  water,  where  he  landed  on 
top  of  a  pair  of  sunfish  which  were  sweeping  a 
nest  in  the  gravel  for  their  coming  brood. 

The  sunnies  attacked  him  at  all  exposed 
points  until  he  buried  himself  in  the  mud. 
After  the  fish  had  quieted  down  the  tortoise 
poked  up  his  head  and  asked :  ‘  ‘  What  have  I 
ever  done  to  you  that  you  treat  me  so  when  I 
happen  to  fall  off  a  log?  I  climbed  up  on  the 
other  side  and  didn’t  know  yon  had  a  nest  on 
this  side.  I  don’t  think  it  fair,  neighborly 
treatment.  ’  ’ 

“I  beg  pardon,”  said  daddy  sunfish,  “but  we 
are  somewhat  sensitive  because  we  are  called 
‘small  people,  ’  ‘ pumpkin  seed’ and  other  dis¬ 


respectful  names,  and  it  has  been  hinted  that 
you  have  lunched  upon  some  of  our  relatives.  ’  ’ 

“Not  I, ’’said  the  tortoise;  “men  also  call 
me  disrespectful  names,  such  as  ‘  water  turtle,  ’ 
‘skillypot’  and  ‘log  slider,’  but  I  think  that  if 
any  turtle  has  eaten  your  kin  it  must  be  my 
cousin,  the  great  ‘  snapping  turtle.  ’  He  is  a  big 
fellow  and  a  great  eater ;  I  only  take  a  few  flies 
and  water  beetles.  ’  ’ 

There  was  a  violent  disturbance  in  the  mud; 
bubbles  of  stifling  gas  came  up  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  great  body  of  a  snapping  turtle.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  anything  until  he  had 
drawn  a  long  breath  from  the  surface,  when 
he  looked  below  and  saw  the  pickerel  and 
asked:  “How’s  feed  this  spring?” 

‘  ‘  Rather  light  so  far,  ’  ’  he  replied,  ‘  ‘  only  cold 
blooded  things  like  chubs,  perch  and  sunfish, 
but  yesterday  I  saw  some  young  ducks  on  the 
east  side  of  the  pond  and  I  want  one.  ’  ’ 

“All  right,  we’ll  get  some,”  said  old  snap¬ 
per  ;  ‘  ‘  they  warm  a  fellow  up  in  great  shape.  ’  ’ 

“  Wife,  ”  said  a  farmer  who  lived  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  pond,  ‘  ‘  something  took  three  of  our 
young  ducks  yesterday ;  perhaps  it  was  a  mink. 
I’ll  watch  the  brood  when  they  go  out  this 
morning.  ’  ’  An  hour  later  he  came  in  with  a 
four-pound  pickerel  and  a  twenty-pound  snap¬ 
ping  turtle,  saying:  “There,  Marier!  there’s 
the  fellers  that  been  takin’  our  ducks;  the 
pickerel  will  do  for  dinner  to-day  an’  I’ll  dress 
the  old  turtle  for  soup  an’  steaks  so’t  he’ll  last 
for  a  week.  ’  ’ — Selected. 


M.4KING  CORDS  OF  .SPIDER  WEB. 

A  spider  web  factory  was  started  not  long 
ago  at  Chalais-Meudon,  near  Paris,  where  ropes 
are  made  of  spider  web  for  French  military 
balloons.  The  spiders  are  arranged  in  groups 
of  twelve  above  a  reel,  upon  which  the  threads 
are  wound.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  work  for 
the  spiders,  for  they  are  not  released  until  they 
have  furnished  from  thirty  to  forty  yards  of 
thread  each.  The  web  is  washed  and  thus 
freed  of  the  outer  reddish  and  sticky  cover. 
Eight  of  the  washed  threads  are  then  taken 
together,  and  of  this  rather  strong  yam  cords 
are  woven,  which  are  stronger  and  much  lighter 
than  cords  of  silk  of  the  .same  thickness. 


WHAT  THE  .SPIDER  SAID. 

‘  ‘  I  was  spinning  a  web  in  the  rose  vine,  ’  ’ 
said  the  spider,  “and  the  little  girl  was  sewing 
patchwork  on  the  doorstep.  Her  thread  knotted 
her  needle  broke  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
‘I  can’t  do  it,’  she  said;  ‘I  can’t!  I  can’t!’ 

“Then  her  mother  came  and  bade  her  look 
at  me.  Now,  every  time  I  spun  a  nice,  silky 
thread  and  tried  to  fasten  it  from  one  branch 
to  another  the  wind  blew  and  tore  it  away. 

‘  ‘  This  happened  many  times ;  but  at  last  I 
made  one  that  did  not  break  and  fastened  it 
close  and  spun  other  threads  to  join  it.  Then 
the  mother  smiled. 

“  ‘What  a  patient  spider!’  she  said. 

‘  ‘  The  little  girl  smiled  too,  and  took  up  her 
work.  And  when  the  sun  went  down,  there 
was  a  beautiful  web  in  the  rose  vine  and  a 
square  of  beautiful  patchwork  on  the  step.  ’  ’ — 
Northwestern  Advocate. 

AN  CNSELFISH  SNAIL. 

A  naturalist  once  tried  to  keep  two  snails  in 
a  little  garden,  where  there  was  not  much  for 
them  to  eat.  One  snail  was  strong  and,  for  a 
snail,  quite  active.  This  one  soon  got  over  the 
wall  into  the  next  garden,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  food  for  him  of  the  sort  he  liked. 
The  naturalist  thought  that  he  had  deserted  his 
companion,  who  was  a  sickly  snail.  But  no! 
Next  day  the  snail  came  back,  over  the  garden 
wall,  and  evidently  explained  to  his  friend  how 
much  better  it  was  on  the  other  side,  for  by 
and  by  both  snails  started  together,  and  soon 
both  disapiieared  over  the  wall.  W.  B. 
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W0MA>’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  twentieth  annual  meetinp  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  be  held  on 
May  19  in  Minneapolis  promises  many  attrac¬ 
tions.  Chief  amonj;  these  will  be  the  presence 
of  several  full  blood  Sioux  Indians  from  the 
Grood  Will  school,  South  Dakota,  who  will 
have  a  part  in  the  propram. 

Annette  Island,  Alaska. — It  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  land  granted  Mr.  Duncan’s 
Christian  Indians  by  our  Government  was 
not  intended  to  be  an  absolute  gift,  but  rather 
a  reservation,  which  makes  their  tenure  uncer¬ 
tain. 

It  was  stated  at  the  Tuesday  meeting  that 
women  of  varied  nationalities  in  tenement 
houses  of  Jersey  City  had  been  visited  by 
Mormon  missionaries  and  that  their  minds  had 
been  strongly  influenced  by  their  pernicious 
teachings.  Prayer  was  called  for  an  earnest 
effort  that  this  growing  evil  might  be  stayed. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Hamlin  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who 
has  been  conversant  with  the  Mormon  question 
for  many  years,  made  some  clear  statements 
regarding  the  present  question  as  not  a  politi¬ 
cal  but  a  patriotic  movement  and  urged  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  agitation  all  summer. 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Eugene  Young  has 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  first  cousins 
who  are  opposed  to  his  Americanism. 

Mrs.  Whitehill  of  Montana  made  some  inter¬ 
esting  statements  regarding  conditions  in  the 
new  West  unfavorable  to  concentrated  work, 
one  being  its  magnificent  distances,  yet  earnest 
faith  and  effort  overcome  these  in  some  measure. 

A  Mormon  pupil  in  one  of  the  schools  is  very 
much  interested  in  Bible  study.  He  asked  for 
a  book  which  would  inform  him  whether  or 
not  G<xi  had  a  body.  ‘  ‘  I  told  him,  ’  ’  wrote  the 
teacher,  “that  the  Bible  was  the  book,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  John  iv.  24,  and  to  other  verses  It 
is  said  that  he  rises  before  day  to  win  in  an 
argument ;  but  of  course,  I  do  not  argue,  I 
simply  refer  to  the  text.  I  think  he  is  waken¬ 
ing  to  many  things.  He  is  a  good  student  and 
I  hope  that  he  may  study  the  Word  so  care¬ 
fully  as  to  be  convinced  of  his  errors  and  turn 
to  the  true  way.  This  week  we  had  a  lesson 
regarding  the  civil  laws  founded  on  the  ten 
commandments  in  connection  with  Scripture 


“The  MU!  Cannot  Grind 

With  Water  That's  Past.” 

This  is  what  a  fagged  out,  tearful  lit¬ 
tle  woman  said  in  telling  her  cares  and 
weaknesses.  Her  friend  encouraged  by 
telling  of  a  relative  who  had  just  such 
troubles  and  was  cured  by  Hood's  Sar¬ 
saparilla. 

The  little  woman  now  has  tears  of  }oy,  for  she  took 
Hood’s,  which  put  her  blood  In  prime  order,  and  she 
lives  on  the  strength  of  the  present  Instead  of  worrying 
about  that  of  the  past. 

Erysipelas— “My  little  girl  is  now  fat  and 
healthy  on  account  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  curing 


her 


tnvi 
of  < 


Bias  and  eczema."  —  Mrs.  H.  O. 


Wheatley,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  Ills;  the  non-lrritatlng  and 
only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  .  . 


verses.  This  young  man  came  with  almost  all 
committed  to  memory.’’ 

The  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Mis.sions  sup¬ 
ports  teachers  wholly  or  in  part,  in  twenty-nine 
schools  among  the  Freedmen. 

Many  a  Christian  housewife  may  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Freed  people  in  her  own  home  by 
giving  advice  and  instruction  to  her  colored 
maid  who  has  drifted  North  and  who  tries  her 
patience  sorely  by  her  ignorance,  her  want  of 
method  and  self-lifting  energy.  One  kindly 
writes  a  letter,  at  the  request  of  her  maid,  to 
a  lover  in  the  South.  Startling  to  relate,  an¬ 
other  lover  appears  upon  the  scene.  The  mis¬ 
tress  remonstrates:  “You  have  one  lover  in 
the  South.  ’  ’  “  But  I  must  have  one  here, 

too,  ’  ’  she  retorts. 

Regarding  the  Freedmen  Mrs.  Coulter  lias 
said:  “The  painful  side  of  this  problem  is 
that  of  these  people,  who  constitute  between 
one-eighth  and  one- ninth  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  one- third  are  reported 
as  criminals. 

“Although  slavery*  was  an  evil  and  a  cruel 
wrong,  it  threw  about  the  slaves  some  re¬ 
straints;  now,  rejoicing  in  liberty  to  go  where 
they  please  and  to  do  as  they  please,  they  fall 
into  vicious  habits,  and  intemperance  has  made 
terrible  inroads  among  them. 

“Only  a  small  proportion  of  these  people 
have  as  yet  been  educated,  yet  some  have  mas¬ 
tered  Greek  and  Hebrew,  proving  that  the 
negro  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  education. 

“This  people  need  to  be  prepared  for  citizen¬ 
ship  ;  if  they  are  not  educated  their  influence 
will  tell  upon  the  nation  for  evil. 

“In  Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  all 
the  professors  and  teachers  are  colored  people. 
Many  pupils  have  a  desire  to  go  to  Africa, 
there  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  their  own  race.  ’  ’ 

A  needed  appliance  for  education  in  self-re¬ 
spect  among  the  uprising  Sioux  of  the  Good 
Will  Mission,  South  Dakota,  a  new  teacher 
designates  “the  gospel  of  looking-glasses.’’ 
These  are  not  received  in  mission  boxes: 
‘  ‘  Many  would  be  more  careful  of  their  personal 
appearance  were  we  more  liberally  supplied 
with  them.  I  believe  in  the  gospel  of  looking- 
glasses.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Cunningham  reports:  “Since  the  new 
boys  (Sioux)  have  learned  through  sad  experi¬ 
ence  that  they  must  undress  before  going  to  bed 
and  must  sleep  between  the  sheets,  and  that 
there  is  law  here  superior  to  their  wishes,  they 
are  developing  into  promising  children,  for 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  care.’’  All  Miss 
Cunningham’s  boys  signed  the  temperance 
pledge.  She  says:  “I  questioned  each  care¬ 
fully,  explaining  that  it  were  better  not  to  sign 
than  to  sign  and  break  it ;  but  they  all  said 
they  would  follow  Solomon’s  advice,  ‘Avoid  it, 
pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it  and  pass  away.  ’  ’  ’ 
Miss  Baskerville’s  room  was  so  crowded  that 
in  nine  forms  she  was  obliged  to  put  three  in 
a  seat;  now  they  are  “enjoying  the  luxury  of 
two  in  a  seat.  ’  ’ 

Learning  Obeilience.  — ‘  ‘  The  boys  had  made  a 
great  deal  of  noise  going  down  stairs  at  noon. 
The  next  day  I  tried  to  impress  upon  them  that 
they  must  go  quietly  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
classes.  I  did  not  expect  this  caution  to  have 
any  effect,  not  being  sure  that  they  understood 
what  I  said.  I  was  consequently  surprised  to 


hear  no  noise  next  day.  I  went  into  the  hall 
just  in  time  to  see  the  last  pair  of  heels  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air,  for  they  were  crawling  down 
stairs  on  their  hands  and  knees.  ’  ’ 

Prairie  Fires. — The  Mary  Gregory  Memorial 
school  building  at  Anadorko,  Oklahoma,  which 
is  four  miles  from  the  reservation,  has  been 
greatly  endangered  by  prairie  fires.  It  was 
necessary  for  two  or  three  days  and  nights  to 
fight  the  fire  continually.  “They  formed  a 
line  in  advance,  beating  it  back  with  gunny 
sacks,  thus  ‘fighting  fire  with  fire.’  ’’ 

The  Value  of  the  Reindeer. — “From  the  be¬ 
ginning  schoolbooks  and  apparatus  have  been 
furnished  for  the  schools  in  Alaska.  Reindeer 
are  the  schoolbooks  and  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  education  of  the  Western  and  Northern 
natives.  The  missionary  stations  furnish  the 
only  safe  centers  for  the  location  of  herds  and 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  instruction  in 
the  rearing  of  the  reindeer  and  in  the  training 
of  them  to  harness.  The  missions  ascertain  the 
capable  and  teachable  youth  among  the  natives. 
They  arc  able  at  any  time  to  furnish  a  list  of 
the  natives  in  their  vicinities  noted  for  good 
character.  At  each  of  these  stations  twenty 
or  thirty  youth,  selected  from  a  population  of 
three  hundred  or  more,  can  be  put  in  training 
as  herdsmen  and  teamsters.  No  matter  how 
large  the  Government  appropriations  should  be, 
therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  connect  the 
reindeer  instruction  and  the  establishment  of 
permanent  herds  in  Northwest  Alaska  with 
these  missionary  stations.  In  the  course  of 
eight  or  ten  years  there  will  grow  up  a  supply 
of  thoroughly  educated  natives  who  will  render 
it  unnecessary  to  depend  any  longer  upon  Lap- 
land  and  Finland  for  teachers.  Thus  far  the 
original  plan  of  distributing  small  herds  to  the 
missionary  stations  has  been  put  into  operation 
only  in  four  instances.  It  is  proposed  to  estab¬ 
lish  herds  at  Point  Barrow  and  Point  Hope  on 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  it  is  obvious  that  with 
such  resources  there  never  need  be  any  further 
fear  of  starvation  on  the  part  of  the  crews  of 
whaling  vessels  detained  by  ice  in  that  region. 
A  saving  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Government  would  liave  been  effected  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1897-98  had  those  herds  been  in 
position.  ’’ 

Hardy  Mountaineers. — “Winter  lingers  in  the 
lap  of  spring, ’’  was  Miss  Cort’s  report  from 
the  mountains  of  Kentucky  in  March :  ‘  ‘  This 
very  bitter  and  severe  winter  has  taught  these 
mountain  people  of  Eastern  Kentucky  that  it  is 
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not  safe  to  pat  off  getting  wood  as  they  are 
accnstomed  to  do.  The  supply  is  so  near  that 
much  exertion  is  not  required  to  have  the  fire¬ 
place  filled  with  logs. 

‘  ‘  While  grip  has  been  so  prevalent  in  the 
North,  there  have  been  very  few  cases  here. 
Some  old  people  whom  I  hardly  expected  would 
survive  the  hardships  of  the  winter  are  hale 
and  hearty ;  and  even  the  babies  and  little  chil¬ 
dren  seem  tough  and  well.  All  this  goes  to 
prove  that  tight  houses  and  furnace  air  make 
one  tender  and  susceptible  to  disease ;  while 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  coarse  food  and  hardships, 
make  young  and  old  strong  and  ready  to  resist 
disease.  ’  ’ 

A  Dangerous  Journey. — “In  the  bitter  cold 
weather  it  is  dangerous  to  take  a  horse  on  the 
icy  creeks.  I  had  a  dreadful  time  to  get  back 
from  the  station  after  my  vacation.  We  had  a 
ten  miles’  dangerous  ride  to  the  river,  which 
was  unfordable  and  no  ferry.  So  we  had  to 
wait  a  week  for  it  to  go  down.  The  bitter 
cold  shrank  the  river  and  the  good  elder  and  I 
came  back  through  the  deep  snow  with  the 
thermometer  below  zero.  I  rode  his  mule  and 
he  my  horse,  since  mules  are  much  safer  on  ice. 

“Since  my  return  I  have  attended  the  regular 
prayer  meeting  and  the  next  day  conducted  the 
funeral  service  of  a  wretched  girl  who  left  an 
infant  only  two  weeks  old.  I  could  only  give 
a  message  to  the  living. 

“I  am  seeking  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  funerals  held  years  after  the  death 
of  the  person.  An  old  mountain  preacher  says 
that  he  ‘often  preaches  half  a  dozen  or  more 
funerals  at  one  swoop.  ’ 

“This  work  is  the  Lord’s  and  he  only  can 
make  it  to  abide.  Even  some  of  our  church 
members  have  been  moonshining,  and  as  a  de¬ 
fense  say,  ‘I  had  to  or  my  family  would  have 
starved.  ’  ’  ’  H.  E.  B. 

WOMAN’S  BOARO  OF  FOREKJN  MISSIONS. 

More  prayers  than  usual,  and  specially  ear¬ 
nest  ones,  characterized  the  meeting  for  April, 
in  the  Assembly-room  of  the  Presbyterian 
house.  The  first  one  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Park 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  then  Miss  Parsons, 
who  was  presiding,  read  the  story  of  Naomi, 
one  of  the  first  women  who  recommended  the 
religion  of  Jehovah  to  the  heathen,  and  asked 
Miss  Holmes  of  Syria  to  follow  with  prayer 
that  our  missionaries  may  so  commend  our  re¬ 
ligion  to  the  heathen  among  whom  they  live. 

India  is  the  subject  for  April  and  a  most 
effective  and  appalling  picture  of  its  need  was 
shown  by  Mrs.  Schauttier,  as  she  unrolled  yard 
after  yard  of  purple  cloth,  each  inch  of  which 
represented  a  million  heathen  Hindu  people, 
•.JOT, 000, (XX)  in  all;  a  shorter  green  strip  repre¬ 
sented  57,000,000  Mohammedans;  the  next, 
over  9,000,000  Aboriginals;  the  next,  71,000,000 
Buddhists,  and  last  and  least,  a  mere  scrap  of 
blue  cloth,  came  the  33,000,(X)0  Christians. 

On  another  roll  she  showed  the  women  and 
girls  of  India  seventy-seven  thousand  of  whose 
•2.j,0(X),0(X)  widows  are  under  ten  years  of  age. 

These  tremendous  figures  were  well  followed 
b.v  the  statements  made  by  Miss  Easton,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Union  Society,  who  spoke  of 
India  as  “  a  bulwark  of  darkness,  ’  ’  and  whose 
evangelization  is  the  most  splendid  enterprise 
that  can  be  undertaken  for  Christ.  Its  1,.100 
miles  of  length  represent  every  extreme  of  cli¬ 
mate,  heat  and  cold,  rain  fall  and  parched 
desert. 

India  appeals  to  the  traveler  at  first  sight 
through  its  immense  population,  then  by  their 
dense  ignorance,  for  only  one  per  cent,  know 
the  alphabet.  How  good  it  is  that  so  many 
girls  go  out  from  our  schools  bearing  the  Word 
of  God  in  their  hearts ! 

Their  great  religiousness  also  strikes  one,  it 
is  so  a  part  of  their  every  day  life.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  over  4,(X)0,(X)0,  but  there  are  more  gods 
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than  people.  Every  town  ha.s  its  favorite 
deity,  and  the  one  from  whom  Calcutta  proba¬ 
bly  takes  its  name  is  a  goddess  of  blood,  with 
skulls  about  her  neck,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
respectable  house  in  Bengal  where  a  woman 
has  not  sacrificed  her  life  to  this  goddess  for 
her  sins,  to  gain  that  heaven  which  Christ  has 
purchased  with  his  blood,  that  we  might  have 
it  free. 

The  zenana  work  seems  one  of  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  ways  to  influence  the  nation.  Whenever  a 
son  marries,  his  bride  is  brought  to  his  father’s 
house,  so  the  families  grow  in  numbers,  and 
sometimes  a  zenana  may  have  an  audience  of 
five  hundred  people.  The  men  are  beginning 
to  break  the  rules  of  caste  and  conventionality. 
They  go  to  English  hotels,  eat  their  food,  wear 
their  clothes  and  break  every  heathen  custom. 
And  yet  these  very  men  may,  for  the  sake  of  an 
old  mother,  keep  the  feasts  and  rites  at  home 
with  great  ceremony.  Thousands  of  men  have 
no  religion  at  all.  What  will  it  be  when  the 
influence  of  the  home  is  entirely  for  Christ? 

Child  marriage  is  still  a  great  evil.  The  age 
is  set  at  twelve  years,  but  this  law  is  often 
broken.  There  is  also  a  law  that  widows  may 
remarry,  but  as  only  sixty  have  done  so  in 
thirty  years,  it  shows  the  power  of  custom. 
The  widow’s  life  is  a  very  hard  one,  she  is  the 
family  drudge,  her  jewels  and  clothes  are  taken 
from  her,  and  she  is  in  a  measure  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  her  husband’s  death. 

The  greatest  need  of  all  the  work  is  for 
prayer.  Did  you  ever  realize  how  nmch  easier 
it  is  to  speak  before  an  audience  for  an  hour, 
than  to  go  to  your  closet  and  spend  the  time 
pleading  with  God  for  spiritual  ble.ssings?  We 
need  the  ministry  of  intercession  more  than 
anything  else. 

And  the  call  for  workers  now  is  not  for  men 
and  women,  but  for  “spirit-filled  and  God-sent 
men  and  women.’’  Lastly,  India  needs  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  pure  and  simple. 
When  Alexander  Duff  was  going  to  India  he 
was  shipwrecked  and  his  whole  library  was 
lost  with  the  exception  of  one  book,  the  Bible 
— and  that  is  the  one  book  India  needs. 

‘In  the  Secret  of  his  Presence,’’  the  beanti- 
fnl  hymn  composed  by  a  Christian  Hindu 
woman,  was  sung  as  a  solo,  and  Miss  Ellen 
Parsons  prayed  for  India’s  people,  the  widows, 
the  lepers  and  all  the  needy  ones. 

Mr.  Hannnm,  who  has  spent  six  years  in 
Ratuigiri  and  several  in  Kolhapur,  told  of  his 
work,  how  they  would  go  out  in  the  villages 
to  preach.  They  stop  in  the  little  rest  honses 
by  the  way,  open  in  front,  and  not  much  of  a 
protection,  as  tigers  or  panthers  sometimes  go 
by  in  the  night,  and  smaller  and  equally 


troublesome  animals  at  all  hoars.  There  is  a 
term  in  the  Marathi  which  all  recognize  as  the 
name  for  the  true  God,  and  on  entering  a 
village  they. would  ask  where  is  the  temple  of 
the  true  God.  “We  have  none,  ’’  would  be  the 
answer,  although  there  would  be  some  large 
temple  built  to  their  favorite  deity,  the  Cobra 
or  Monkey  or  some  of  the  many  gods.  Then 
the  missionary  would  begin  to  preach  of  the 
true  God.  Sometimes  the  preaching  would  be 
singing— sometimes  a  debate,  for  this  the  Hin¬ 
dus  love,  not  for  information,  but  to  show  their 
skill. 

In  the  schools  the  missionary  reaches  the 
children,  though  sometimes  there  his  own 
knowledge  is  put  to  the  test,  for  they  learn  the 
multiplication  tables  up  to  the  thirties,  and 
the  tables  of  the  squares.  In  such  lessons  an 
uninterrupted  continuance  is  made  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  correctness !  Caste  prevents  the  use  of 
the  schools  by  those  who  need  them  most,  and 
the  lowest  caste  have  few  opportunities.  These 
schools  are  so  important  if  we  would  have 
strong  earnest  men  and  women  for  the  homes, 
and  as  teachers  for  the  next  generation.  The 
discontinuance  of  the  high  school  for  lack  of  a 
man  and  funds  was  a  great  grief  and  loss  to  the 
work  as  it  was  the  only  organized  way  to  reach 
the  high  caste  people. 

The  medical  work  has  great  power,  and  even 
the  ones  who  are  not  medically  educated,  and 
the  native  preachers,  have  to  treat  the  sick,  not 
only  smaller  diseases  but  cholera,  which  they 
often  do  with  marked  success. 

All  this  helps  to  remove  prejudice,  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  steadily  growing.  When 
a  man  is  converted  there,  he  at  once  begins  to 
work  and  is  not  content  unless  he  tells  others 
of  his  salvation.  After  the  famine  Mr.  Han- 
num  tried  to  help  them  to  self-support  and  per- 
.suadsd  the  three  native  deacons  in  the  Kolha¬ 
pur  church  to  use  one  part  of  the  church  funds 
to  ten  parts  of  American  funds  for  the  cases  of 
need  that  had  to  be  helped.  This  was  a  great 
step  for  them,  and  gave  them  a  more  manly 
feeling. 

The  growth  in  Christian  character  might  be 
illustrated  by  many  cases.  One  was  a  woman, 
now  one  of  our  Bible  readers,  who  had  lived  a 
life  of  shame  and  degradation  in  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  homes  before  she  became  a 
Christian.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she  could 
live  a  strictly  true  and  upright  life  before  men, 
but  now  she  does  much  good  as  a  Bible  woman, 
and  goes  about  singing  hymns,  playing  her  con¬ 
certina  and  telling  the  story  of  Jesus. 

The  mission  force  has  been  a  good  deal  de¬ 
pleted  and  soon  will  number  twenty-five  women 
and  eight  men.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  present 
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need  is  for  men,  just  as  it  is  here — men  who 
will  give  money  and  not  leave  the  whole  mis¬ 
sionary  work  to  the  women. 

After  hearing  how  the  treasury  stands  and 
the  great  need  of  more  money  for  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Board  to  come  out  right  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Miss  Denny  offered  prayer  for  this  one 
cause. 

A  Japanese  gentleman  representing  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  there,  who  has 
oome  to  study  the  work  in  this  country,  spoke 
of  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  There 
are^SOO  members  of  associations  in  Japan  and 
they  exert  a  large  influence.  Many  of  them 
keep  the  “Morning  watch’’  at  5.30  every  day 
to  pray  for  the  work  and  300  societies  have  been 
formed  by  young  men.  In  Tokyo  alone  there 
are  50,000  students  in  1,(K)0  boarding  houses,  so 
there  is  a  field  for  the  work.  There  was  no 
time  to  hear  all  the  gentleman  had  to  tell  of 
these  associations,  and  the  closing  prayer  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Gilman  of  Hainan  after  the 
offering  had  been  given.  S.  R.  D. 

THE  RETRO(iR\I)E  MOVEMENT  IN  (HINA. 

The  world  knows  in  a  general  way  that  in 
September  last  the  Emperor  of  China  was  in 
some  mysterious  way  deposed  by  the  Empress 
Dowager,  who  after  first  pretending  that  the 
young  ruler  was  grievously  ill,  assumed  the 
reigns  of  government  and  completely  reversed 
the  prevailing  policy  of  the  empire.  The  usual 
violent  personal  measures  followed. 

A  connected  account  is  given  by  Sir  Claud 
MacDonald,  the  British  Minister  at  Pekin.  On 
September  21,  1898,  that  city  was  much  ex¬ 
cited  over  an  Imperial  Edict  given  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  stating  the  reasons  for  inviting 
the  Empress  Dowager’s  advice  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  This  meant  disaster  to  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Reform.  Later,  proceedings  assumed 
the  character  of  a  roup  d'etot.  The  house  of 
Chang  Yin-huan  was  surrounded  and  searched 
for  Kang  Yu-wei,  a  Chinese  scholar  of  repute, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Progregx,  a  Chinese 
paper,  an  [advocate  of  the  Reform  movement. 
The  Emperor  made  Kang  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  was  influenced  by  him 
to  make  the  late  reforms.  In  spite  of  stringent 
measures  taken  for  his  capture,  Kang  escaped 
to  Tientsin  and  from  thence  on  the  steamer 
Chungling  for  Shanghai.  The  Port  was 
watched,  a  report  of  the  assassination  of  the 
Emperor  circulated  and  a  reward  of  ^2,000 
offered  for  the  capture  of  Kang  Yu-wei,  and 
all  British  ships  from  Tientsin  were  searched 
without  even  a  warrant  from  the  British  con¬ 
sul  at  Shanghai.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
consulate  implicated  in  the  rescue  of  the  late 
Secretary,  so  an  Englishman  residing  in  Shang¬ 
hai  offered  his  services  to  intercept  the  steamer 
at  Woosnng.  He  boarded  the  Chungling, 
quickly  found  Kang,  who  did  not  know  of  his 
great  danger,  but  on  learning  of  the  reward 
offered,  quickly  boarded  the  launch  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamer  Ballaarat,  outside  of  the  Woosung. 
The  British  gunboat  Esk  was  ordered  to  remain 
near,  thus  the  idea  of  Kang’s  finding  refuge  on 
the  man-of-war  was  given  and  the  detectives 
were  so  informed  while  they  searched  the  Esk, 
while  the  Ballaarat  sailed  off  for  Hong  Kong 
with  Kang  Yu-wei  safe  at  last. 

His  friend,  Chang  Yn-huan,  was  not  so 
fortunate,  being  sent  to  the  Board  of  Punish¬ 
ments,  and  his  execution  ordered  for  Septem- 
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ber  25.  This  was  prevented  by  a  letter  from 
Sir  Claud  MacDonald  to  Li  Hung  Chang,  who 
was  the  Empress  Dowager’s  adviser,  and  a 
deadly  enemy  of  Chang  Yn-hnan.  He  was 
pardoned  but  kept  under  the  surveillance  by 
the  Board  of  Punishments.  Sir  Claud  also 
stated  his  conviction  to  the  Yamen,  that  should 
the  Emperor  die  at  this  juncture  of  affairs 
the  effect  produced  on  Western  nations  would 
be  most  disastrous  to  China.  It  is  believed 
that  this  action  has  saved  the  Emperor’s  life. 
The  British  minister’s  conviction  is  that  the 
cause  of  reform  in  China  has  been  much  in¬ 
jured  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  Kang  Yu- 
wei  and  his  friends. 

The  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Mauehu  party 
were  seriously  alarmed  for  their  own  safety, 
and  looked  upon  the  reform  movement  as  in¬ 
imical  to  Manchu  rule.  Tlie  leaders  of  reform 
were  Chinese.  The  imperial  decree  signifi¬ 
cantly  remarked  that  the  society  proposed  to 
protect  the  nation  but  not  the  dynasty.  The 
Manchu  party,  in  crushing  the  reformers,  could 
count  upon  the  .sympathy,  or  at  least  the  in¬ 
difference,  of  the  great  mass  of  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials,  who.se  privileges,  and  even  positions, 
were  jeoparded  by  the  changes  recommended 
by  the  ardent  baud  of  young  men  whose  advice 
the  Emperor  was  evidently  taking. 

A  MISSIHNARV  MEETINAi  OF  THREE. 

A  Ol  AM>  WHAT  «  AMK  OK  IT. 

*  O.  F.  Presbrey  M.D. 

There  was  a  little  Home  Missionary  Meeting 
held  in  the  winter  of  18.5(»  around  the  stove  one 
night,  after  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  of  the 
Lafayette  Street  Pre.sbyterian  Church  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  gathering  was  not  large, 
but  there  were  enough  present  to  claim  the 
promise  that  “Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them.  ’  ’  For  many  weeks  the  church  had 
been  blessed  with  a  precious  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Christians  were  greatly  quick¬ 
ened,  many  souls  had  found  the  Saviour,  and 
many  others  were  inquiring  the  way  of  life- 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  spiritual  atmosphere 
that  three  brethren,  Edward  Bristol,  Henry  H. 
Hale  and  Dr.  O.  F.  Presbrey  met  to  consult 
together,  and  the  burden  that  lay  ui)on  their 
hearts  found  expression  in  the  question  put 
by  Mr.  Bristol,  viz :  ‘  ‘  What  can  we  do  more 
than  we  are  doing,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
masses  in  our  city?’’  This  question  was  soon 
heard  by  other  ears  and  enlisted  the  earnest  co¬ 
operation  of  many  a  prayerful  heart.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Heacock,  pastor  of  the  church,  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  important  and  far  reaching 
influence  of  the  answer  which  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  Bristol’s  question.  By  a  remarkable 
unanimity  the  thought  of  all  seemed  to  crys- 
talize  around  a  Mission  Suiiday-scho'd  to  be 
loc‘ated  in  tlie  Eastern  part  of  the  city  among 
the  German  pet'ple.  Dr.  Heacock  and  Mr. 
Bristol  made  several  prosjiecting  tours  and 
finally  found  a  vacant  room,  less  than  twenty- 
five  feet  square,  used  for  painting,  over  a  wagon 
shop  on  Milnor  street.  The  floors  were  rough 
and  coated  thickly  with  dried  paint.  The  room 
was  destitute  of  chairs,  benches  or  other  neces¬ 
sary  fixtures.  It  was  reached  by  a  rude,  steep, 
inside  stairvs^ay.  As  the  King’s  business  re¬ 
quired  haste,  the  place  was  rented  and  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1856,  ten  consecrated  men  and  an 
equal  number  of  earnest  Christian  women  held 
the  first  gathering  of  the  Milnor  Street  Mission 
Sunday-school.  A  generous  distribution  of 
handbills  was  made  among  the  children  on  the 
street  the  day  before  by  Mr.  Hale,  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  personal  invitation  was  extended  to  a 
large  crowd  of  boys  who  were  spending  that 
Sunday  afternoon  skating  on  the  Arsenal  lot 
adjoining.  These  solicitations  brought  to  the 
room  a  motley  company  of  88  children,  boys 
and  girls,  who  came  in  to  hear  what  Mr.  Bris¬ 


tol  had  to  tell  them  about  a  Sunday-school  that 
was  to  be  started  in  that  room  the  next  Sunday, 
and  to  interest  them  he  told  them  it  was  to  be 
their  school.  The  novelty  of  such  a  gathering 
of  children  in  such  a  place,  with  the  twenty 
ladies  and  gentlemen  standing  among  the  chil¬ 
dren,  made  the  scene  a  veiA’  impressive  one. 
The  next  Sabbath  seats,  stove  and  all  needed 
furniture  were  in  their  places;  the  old  i)aint 
shop  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  first 
working  session  of  the  school  was  held.  There 
was  very  little  in  the  locality,  the  building, 
or  fixtures  to  make  this  an  attractive  field  of 
labor,  but  these  teachers  realized  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  work  was  to  be,  “not  by  might 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.  ’  ’ 

These  twenty  consecrated  teachers  were  Chris¬ 
tian  heroes  out  on  tlie  picket  line  of  duty,  and 
little  did  they  know  what  was  to  grow  out  of 
this  feeble  enterprise  which  they  were  starting 
under  such  discouraging  beginnings.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  month  the  number  of  scholars 
had  more  than  doubled.  Edward  Bristol  was 
the  first  Superintendent,  but  after  a  few  months 
he  resigned  to  enter  upon  a  larger  work  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  city.  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Sikes 
succeeded  him  for  three  years,  at  which  time 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  a 
contemplated  removal  from  the  city.  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Hale  was  then  elected  and  served 
until  January,  18(!2.  These  were  the  years 
when  the  constancy  of  the  teachers  established 
the  school  on  a  permanent  basis.  Mr.  Sikes 
again  took  the  Superintendency,  having  never 
left  the  school,  but  remained  as  teacher.  He 
held  the  office  until  his  death,  the  whole  term 
of  his  seiA'ice  being  about  19  years.  He  took 
a  class  in  the  school  the  first  Sunday  after  his 
conversion  in  March,  1856.  The  success  of  the 
school  was  very  largely  due  to  his  enthusiastic 
and  untiring  devotion  to  its  interests,  and  his 
earnest  faith  in  its  future,  ably  supported  by 
teachers  who,  like  himself,  had  given  their 
best  to  the  work.  The  Mission  occupied  the 
old  paint  shop  over  eight  years,  until  May  15, 
1864,  when,  the  entire  building  having  been 
rented  for  business  purposes,  there  was  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  vacate.  The  chapel  of  the  home 
church  was  tendered  and  the  Mission  removed 
to  it.  Mr.  Sikes  had  his  plans  for  securing  a 
new  building,  to  be  the  property  of  the  church 
and  its  permanent  mission. 

Elder  Selim  Sears,  Mr.  John  R.  Linen  and 
many  others  became  so  interested  in  1866  that 
the  money  was  raised,  and  when  the  school 
left  the  chapel  of  the  home  church,  January  1, 
1868,  they  imived  into  a  new  building  which 
had  been  provided  for  them  by  the  generous 
contributions  of  the  members  of  the  home 
church.  The  school  filled  up  rapidly  and  in  a 
few  years  the  new  building  could  not  provide 
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room  for  the  scholars.  In  1874  the  chnrch  was 
called  upon  to  increase  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  new  building.  The  money  was  raised  and 
plans  made  for  the  enlargement  prior  to  tha 
death  of  Mr.  Sikes,  which  occurred  February 
13,  1876.  The  loss  was  great,  but  Mr.  John 
Gowans,  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  took 
the  leadership  and  carried  out  the  plans  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  building  by  extending  it  to 
the  rear.  Mr.  Gowans  was  especially  well 
fitted  to  take  the  leadership,  both  by  his  gifts 
and  his  long  connection  with  the  school  as 
teacher  and  officer. 

In  a  few  years  the  building  was  found  far 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  large  numbers 
of  young  people  who  came  there  begging  to 
become  members  of  the  school.  Tlie  chnrch 
came  forward,  as  ever,  and  with  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Rufus  S. 
Green  D.D.  they  bought  a  lot  on  Cedar  street, 
a  few  streets  beyond  Milnor  street,  of  seventy 
feet  front,  and  erected  a  fine  building.  The  land 
and  chapel  cost  about  $30,000.  The  interior  is 
arranged  with  wide  galleries  for  Bible  classes, 
both  above  and  below,  and  has  a  seating  capac¬ 
ity  for  2,000  scholars.  The  building  is  now 
called  ‘  ‘  Memorial  Chapel,  ’  ’  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  (Trosvenor  W.  Heacock,  for  32  years  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  Lafayette  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

Under  the  wise  ami  efficient  administration 
of  Mr.  Gowans.  the  averagt*  attendance  of  the 
.school  has  been  nearly  1,000 — about  equal  num¬ 
bers  in  the  Bible  classes,  the  intermediate,  and 
the  primary  departments.  The  school  for  years 
has  been  growing  in  missionary  spirit  and 
work.  One  of  the  classes  supports  a  missionary 
in  China,  another  has  a  scholarship. at  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va.  They  have  educated  children  in  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico.  The  school  has  given 
largely  to  Miss  Smallwood’s  kindergarten  at 
Augusta,  Ga.  A  permanent  Sewing  School,  a 
Kitchen  Garden,  a  Diet  Kitchen  with  trained 
nurse,  a  Mother’s  Club  and  Boys’  Brigade,  are 
eacli  one  held  in  the  chapel.  The  poor  are  vis¬ 
ited  and  the  hospitals  are  cared  for  in  the  way 
of  flowers.  A  Christian  Worker’s  Association 
is  kept  up  by  the  young  people  and  teachers. 
They  publish  a  monthly  paper.  Many  from 
this  school  have  united  with  the  home  church. 
The  number  would  be  large.  The  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Bible  classes  are  now  the 
Christian  leaders  in  many  of  the  German  Prot¬ 
estant  Churches  and  are  infusing  into  their 
d*ad  forms  the  living  go.spel  of  faith  and 
works.  These  young  Cliristians  from  tlie  chapel 
are  a  leavening  force  tliroughont  the  German 
community.  There  has  been  a  move  for  the 
Sunday-school  services  to  be  lield  in  English, 
instead  of  (xennan,  in  some  of  these  churches. 
Some  of  the  scholars  of  30  and  40  years  ago 
are  now  among  the  foremost  business  men  of 
Buffalo.  Pupils  of  the  school  have  come  to  be 
the  teachers,  largely.  The  children  of  the  first 
scholars  are  in  the  school  and  even  the  grand¬ 
children. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  18%  Mr.  Gowans 
resigned  the  office  of  Superintendent.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  is  Mr.  George  R.  Sikes,  son  of  the  former 
leader,  who  has  the  same  zeal  and  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  school  which  characterized 
the  father.  He  is  carrying  forward  the  former 
plans  and  devising  new  ones  to  increase  the 
usetulness  of  the  work.  Such,  in  brief,  is  a 
history  of  a  Mission,  started  forty- three  years 
ago,  as  nn  answer  to  the  question  propounded 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  — 
more  light  and  don’t  break. 
Can’t  you  get  ’em? 

What’s  your  dealer  say 
about  ’em  ? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsbnrsb  P» 


by  Brother  Bristol  at  the  little  missionary 
gathering  around  the  stove  in  1856.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  first  twenty  teachers  have 
gone  to  their  reward.  In  the  good  providence 
of  God,  the  three  who  were  present  at  the  lit¬ 
tle  conference  have  lived  to  see  the  progress 
and  success  of  the  work  to  the  present  time. 

The  work  already  done  for  the  Master  has 
been  both  seed-sowing  and  reaping  for  these 
forty-three  years,  but  the  greater  harvest-time 
will  come  in  full  fruition  in  the  years  to  come. 
All  honor  t®  the  noble  members  of  Lafayette 
Presbyterian  Church  who  have  so  generously 
contributed  in  establishing  an  Institution  which 
will  step  out  into  the  twentieth  century  carry¬ 
ing  the  banner  of  the  Cross  until  the  glad  day 
of  triumph  shall  come,  and  the  world  has  been 
conquered  for  Christ. 

“  Now,  the  sowinK  and  the  wecplni;. 

Working  hard  and  waiting  long. 

Afterward,  the  golden  reaping ; 

Harvest  home  and  grateful  song. 

Now,  the  pruning,  sharp,  unsparing. 
Scattered  blossoms,  bleeding  shoot. 

Afterwards  the  plenteous  bearing 
Of  the  Master’s  pleasant  fruit. 

Now,  the  long  and  tiresome  duty. 

Stone  by  stone  to  carve  and  bring. 

Afterward  the  perfect  beauty 
Of  the  palace  of  the  King.” 

No.  S4  Hamilton  Tehhace,  New  Yokk,  Feb.  10,  1899. 


.MISSION  NOTES. 

Sometimes  it  is  as  difficult  to  arouse  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Home  Missions  as  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  vastne.ss  and  importance  of  the 
problem  dawns  but  slowly  upon  many  who  are 
well  informed  on  most  other  questions.  Mr. 
Fink’s  stereopticon  view  is  the  best  “Eye 
Gate  Argument  for  Home  Missions’’  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  ordinary  meeting  cannot  have 
the  view,  but  any  one  can  take  a  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  different  colored 
paiiers  secure  the  same  result.  France  covers 
all  of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Ohio.  Afistria  will  occupy 
the  four  States  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Indiana.  The  German  Empire,  so 
prominent  in  these  later  years  because  of  her 
mighty  movements  and  eminent  men,  finds 
ample  room  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Historic  but  decadent  Spain  is 
placed  upon  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi  and  a  portion  of  Northern 
Louisiana.  Texas  alone  aksorbs  Great  Britain, 
European  Turkey,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Portugal  and  Palestine.  The  single  State  of 
Arkansas  equals  in  extent  of  territory  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Greece.  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  a  small  slice  off  the  lower  end  of  California 
match  Norway  and  Sweden.  Japan  has  to 
stretch  herself  tlie  best  she  can  to  cover  what 
is  left  of  California.  Sunny  Italy  is  easily  ac¬ 
commodated  with  Florida  and  the  Southern 
end  of  Louisiana.  It  takes  all  of  China  proper 
to  equal  what  is  left  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  is  it  a  question  of  geographical  bigness 
alone.  Every  nation  of  the  earth  has  numer¬ 
ous  representatives  in  this  vast  land  of  ours. 
The  mightiest  impulse  Foreign  Missions  could 
possibly  receive  both  in  men  and  money  would 
come  from  the  conversion  of  every  inhabitant 
in  this  country.  China’s  best  givers  are  already 
her  American  Christians.  The  furthering  of 
Home  Missions  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the 
patriot  for  his  own  land,  but  is  also  the  strate¬ 
gic  thing  for  the  world. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  remembers  that  men 
have  bodies  as  well  as  souls.  Whilst  writing 
the  above  note,  the  mail  brought  the  “Report 
of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  in  China 
for  the  year  18t»H. ’’  During  the  past  year  the 
Canton  Hospital  performed  831>  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  for  men,  and  538  for  women,  making  a 
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total  of  surgical  operations  for  the  year  in  that 
one  hospital  of  1,377.  During  May,  June,  and 
July  the  Bubonic  jilague  swi'pt  over  the  city 
with  a  fury  rivalled  only  in  the  history  of  the 
work  by  that  of  1S!)4.  Seventeen  of  the  sixty- 
six  additions  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
of  Canton  were  from  the  hospital  wards.  A 
new  feature  in  the  conditions  is  noted  in  the 
number  of  gunshot  wounds,  burns  due  to 
powder  explosions  or  ignition  of  kerosene  oil. 
Five  days  after  an  explosion  by  which  a  man 
had  lost  his  hand  and  lower  forearm  he  came  to 
the  hospital,  practically  no  dressing  having 
been  applied  meanwhile.  In  spite  of  his  ex¬ 
hausted  condition  he  made  a  good  recovery  and 
was  very  grateful  for  all  that  had  been  done 
for  him. 

One  of  the  faculty  of  the  General  1  heologi- 
cal  Seminary,  New  York,  tells  a  characteristic 
story  of  the  late  Bishop  WTlliams.  At  an 
alumni  meeting,  a  brother  bishop  from  the 
West  asked  the  venerable  Connecticut  diocesan : 
“Now,  bishop,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  bit  of  work  yon  ha^'e  done  in 
Connecticut  dnriugyour  long  episcopate  there?’’ 
There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the 
good  bishop  as  he  replied:  “Well,  brother,  per¬ 
haps  the  best  work  I  did  for  the  diocese  and  foj 
the  church  as  well,  was  to  keep  a  number  of 
men  out  of  the  ministry.’’ — Ex. 
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A  SCOTTISH  KSTIMATE  OF  OR.  BRIGGS’S 
LATEST  BOOK. 

The  Aberdeen  Free  Press  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  North  British  newspapers.  From- 
the  i.ssue  of  March  13  we  clip  the  following 
gratifying  tribute  to  a  great  American  scholar : 

When  we  say  that  this  book  extends  to  tW8 
closely  printed,  large  octavo  pages,  readers  will 
at  once  see  that  a  notice  of  it  in  any  adequate 
manner  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  We  have 
rea<l  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  have  looked  at  al¬ 
most  every  section  of  it  sufficiently  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  is  a  great  book  in  another  sense 
than  that  of  mere  bulk.  It  is  a  systematic 
pre.sentation  of  the  methods,  history  aud  results 
of  the  various  departments  of  Biblical  study, 
aud  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  proved 
himself  competent  in  many  departments  of 
theological  study.  A  Hebrew’  scholar  who.se 
rare  scholarship  was  recognized  by  such  a  mas¬ 
ter  as  Robertson  Smith,  a  worker  in  Church 
History  who  has  gone  to  the  sources  and  made 
what  was  looked  at  as  a  discovery,  a  traveler 
who  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  sacred  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  who  has  done  work  in  other  fields  of 
theology ;  we  know  no  one  better  qualified  than 
he  to  give  the  student  help  aud  guidance  in  the 
study  of  the  several  sciences  of  theology,  and 
of  the  whole  organism  of  theology.  The  name 
of  Dr.  Briggs  is  best  known  in  this  country  as 
the  defendant  in  a  well  known  heresy  case, 
which  presented  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the 
Robertson  Smith  case.  The  difference  in  the 
result  was  that  here  the  college  and  the  Church 
lost  its  most  distingtiished  professor,  in  Amer¬ 
ica  the  college  kept  its  professor,  and  the 
Church  in  a  sense  lost  the  college. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  contents  of 
this  book,  far  less  to  appreciate  or  criticise 
them.  The  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  its  advan¬ 
tages  and  its  scope,  are  set  forth,  and  then  the 
languages  of  Holy  Scripture  are  described — 
Semitic,  Greek,  particularly  New  Testament 
Greek.  Then  we  come  to  Scripture  and  criti¬ 
cism,  and  we  need  not  say  that  the  rights  of 
criticism  are  vindicated,  while  its  limits  aud 
its  scope  are  clearly  pointed  out.  The  canon 
aud  the  criticism  of  it  are  considered,  and  then 
the  text  of  Scripture  demands  attention.  The 
history  of  the  Hebrew  aud  Greek  texts,  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Bible,  aud  their  history,  textual 
criticism  and  its  results  are  set  forth,  and  these 
chapters  form  a  treatise  of  great  value.  A  stu¬ 
dent  can  from  them  acquaint  himself  with  the 
principles  of  textual  criticism,  and  with  many 
of  its  results.  The  higher  criticism  is  the  next 
theme — its  history,  its  practice  aud  its  out¬ 
come.  The  next  few’  chapters  are  of  a  more 
literary  character,  dealing  with  the  prose  and 
piK’Cic  literature  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  done  in 
a  masterly  manner.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  its  history  aud  its  practice,  form  the 
theme  of  the  next  chapters.  Bible  history  aud 
the  various  ways  of  looking  at  it  occupies  three 
chapters,  aud  leads  Dr.  Briggs  to  give  us  a 
luminous  account  of  the  views  of  such  w’riters 
as  Strauss,  Baur,  and  many  others  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New.  Biblical  theology  aud  its  function, 
character  and  progress  are  described.  Having 
duly  recognized  the  rights  of  criticism,  and 
defined  them,  the  author  proceeds  to  positive 
aud  constructive  work.  The  credibility  of  Holy 
Scripture,  its  truthfulness,  the  Scripture  as  a 
means  of  grace,  are  the  topics  of  the  conclud¬ 
ing  chapters,  aud  they  give  occasion  to  the 
author  to  set  forth  his  w’ay  of  reconciliation 
between  criticism  and  faith.  He  takes  up  a 
bold  position,  and  he  affirms  that  criticism  has 
restored  to  us  the  Bible,  and  enabled  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  it  as  it  uefer  had  been  understood  be¬ 
fore.  We  quote: 

“Thus  in  every  department  of  doctrine  the 
Old  Testament  is  .seen  advancing  through  the 
centuries  in  the  several  periods  of  Biblical  lit- 
eiatnre,  in  the  unfolding  of  all  the  doctrine.s, 
preparing  the  w’ay  for  the  full  revelation  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  imperfections,  incom¬ 
pleteness,  inadequacy  of  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  religion,  mor¬ 
als  aud  doctrine  necessaril3’  inhere  in  the  grad¬ 
ualness  of  the  divine  revelation.  That  revela¬ 
tion  w’hich  looked  only  at  the  end,  at  the 
highest  ideals,  at  what  could  be  accomplished 
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A  Worn=Out  Fad. 


“Spring  Medicines,”  “Blood  Purifiers” 
and  “Tonics”  an  Old-Fash¬ 
ioned  Idea. 


I^ure  l)lood,  sti-ong  nerves  and  muscles,  firm, 
healths'  flesh,  can  only  come  from  wholesome  food 
well  digested.  “Blood  purifiers”  and  “nerve 
tonic  ”  do  not  reach  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 
The  stomach  is  the  point  to  be  looked  after.  The 
safest  and  surest  way  to  cure  any  form  of  indi¬ 


digestion  wonderfully,  because  they  will  digest 
the  food  promptly  before  it  has  time  to  ferment  and 
sour,  and  the  weak  stomach  relieved  and  assisted 
in  this  way  soon  becomes  strong  and  vigorous 
again. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  superior  to  any 


gestion  is  to  take  after  each  meal  some  harmless  secret  patent  medicines  because  you  know  what 
preparation  of  this  kind  composed  of  vegetable  you  are  taking  into  your  stomach, 
essences,  pure  pepsin,  golden  seal  and  fruit  salts.  They  are  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  at  50c. 
sold  by  druggists  under  name  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  .  per  package.  Write  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Tablets,  and  these  tablets  taken  after  meals  assist  .  Mich.,  for  book  on  stomach  diseases,  mailed  free. 


ill  the  last  century  of  human  time,  would  not 
be  a  revelation  for  all  men.  It  would  be  of  no 
use  to  any  other  century  but  the  la.st.  A 
divine  word  for  man  must  be  appropriate  for 
the  present  as  well  as  for  the  future ;  must 
have  something  to  guide  men  at  every  stage  of 
religious  advancement;  must  have  .something 
for  every  period  of  history -for  the  barbarian 
as  well  as  for  the  Greek,  the  Gentile  as  well  as 
for  the  Jew,  the  dark-minded  African  as  w’oll 
as  the  open-minded  European,  the  dull  Islander 
as  well  as  the  subtle  Asiatic,  the  child  and  the 
pea.saut  as  well  as  the  man  and  the  sage.  It  is 
just  ill  this  respect  that  the  Hol.v  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  so  pre-emi¬ 
nent.  They  have  in  them  religious  instruction 
for  all  the  world.  They  trained  Israel  in  every 
stage  of  his  ailvancement,  and  so  they  will  train 
men  in  every  step  of  their  advancement.’’ 

Abehdeex  Fhee  Phess,  March  13,  lSt»9. 


James  Tyson,  an  Englishman,  lately  died  in 
Australia,  leaving  a  fortune  of  $25,000,000. 
He  began  life  mowing  grass  with  a  scythe  and 
tending  cattle.  He  .spent  little  money  on  him¬ 
self,  but  did  much  to  improve  the  country. 
Being  asked  about  his  money,  he  said:  “I  shall 
just  leave  it  behind  me  when  I  go.  I  shall 
have  done  with  it  then,  and  it  will  not  concern 
me  afterwards.  But,’’  he  would  add,  with 
a  characteristic  semi- exultant  snap  of  the 
fingers,  “the  money  is  nothing.  It  was  the 
little  game  that  was  the  fun!’’  Being  asked 
once,  “What  was  the  little  game?’’  he  replied: 
“Fighting  tlie  de.sert!  That  lias  been  my 
w’ork!  I  have  been  fighting  the  desert  all  my 
life,  and  I  have  won!  1  have  put  water  where 
was  no  water,  and  beef  where  was  no  beef.  I 
have  put  fences  where  were  no  fences,  and 
roads  where  were  no  roads.  Nothing  can  undo 
what  I  have  done,  and  millions  will  be  happier 
for  it  after  I  am  long  dead  and  forgotten.’’ 


One  Thing  and  Another. 


The  Russian  Trans-Siberian  railway  will 
shorten  the  trip  around  the  world  one-half. 

A  school  of  public  health  is  proposed  in  a 
bill  now  before  the  Legislature,  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  appropriation  of  $2.5, (KX)  for  its  main¬ 
tenance.  The  objects  of  the  proposed  school 
are  the  promotion  of  public  sanitation  in  all 
its  branches  and  especially  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease  by  scientific  investigation, 
and  the  giving  of  instruction  in  all  methods 
and  appliances  for  the  prevention  of  di.sease. 
The  school  is  to  be  connected  with  the  New 
York  University,  and  the  council  of  that  insti¬ 
tution  has  set  apart  real  estate  and  buildings 
near  First  avenue,  between  Tw’enty-fifth  and 
Twenty-sixth  streets,  for  the  use  of  such  a 
school. 

President  McKinley  recently  presented  to  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Schott,  *  chief  of  the  computing 
division  of  the  United  States  coast  and  geod-tic 
survey,  the  prize  lately  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Academy  of  France.  The  presentation  t(X)k 
place  in  the' library  of  the  Executive  mansion. 
This  prize  of  .$800  was  founded  by  an  English¬ 
man  about  two  years  ago,  and  was  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Academy  on  any  person  in  any 
country  whose  discoveric  s  in  science  had  con¬ 
tributed  most  to  human  knowledge  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  mathematics  mechanics,  physics,  chem¬ 
istry  or  geology.  The  prize  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Schott  for  his  investigations  into  the  laws 
of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

The  Bridgeport  Auxiliary  of  the  Woman’s 
Sabbath  Alliance  report  that  it  seems  to  be  too 
late  to  protest  against  a  bill  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  permitting 
trains  to  run  at  all  hours  through  the  State  of 
Connecticut  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  Whj’  they  did 
not  protest  sooner  does  not  appear. 

Baroness  de  Hirsch  has  presented  40,000  flor¬ 
ins  to  the  Jewish  Children's  Holiday  Home 
Society  in  Vienna.  Every  year  the  baroness 
places'her  Castle  Rossitz,'  near  Briinn,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  society  as  a  holiday  home  for 
poor  Vienn-’se  school-children. 

The  smallest  race  of  xteople  in  the  world  in¬ 
habit  the  Andaman  Islands.  They  have  an 
average  weight  of  seventy  pounds,  and  are 
under  four  feet  in  height. 


On  Saturdav’  the  Grolier  Club  opened  with 
an  exhibition  of  the  engraved  portraits  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln. 

Principal  Booker  T.  Washington  of  the  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Tuskegee,  Ala  , 
has  just  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Birming- 
baiii,  Alabama,  T.yceum  dealing  eloquently  with 
the  practical  side  of  the  negro  problem.  The 
Lyceum  is  composed  exclusively  of  the  most 
cultured  and  intellectual  white  men  and  women 
of  Rirmingl)am.  and  their  invitation  to  Mr. 
Washington  is  thought  to  be  the  first  which  has 
ever  been  extended  to  a  negro  by  a  similar 
Southern  organization. 

The  liiiding  of  Roman  remains  in  England  is 
bj’  no  means  tinconunon.  At  Southwark  quite 
recenth’  a  discovervwas  made  of  Samian  ware, 
glass  bottles,  a  Roman  ladj-'s  hair  pin.  prettilv 
carved,  with  coins  of  Agrippa,  Claudius  and 
Nero.  What  is,  however,  quite  curious  is  the 
turning  up  in  Burmah  of  a  Greek  coin,  an 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  piece  being  in  fine 
condition.  How  came  it  to  have  drifted  almost 
across  the  Asiatic  continent  ? 

Emile  Erckmann,  -who  with  M.  Chatrian 
wrote  Le  Conscrit,  and  many  other  histori¬ 
cal  novels,  died  March  14th. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  has  issued  a  timely  little  treati.se  on 
the  growing  of  Lettuce,  'it  is  Bulletin  No. 
14().  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  though  an 
inclosed  postage  stamp  might  expedite  the  re¬ 
turn.  Sandy  soils  are  not  absolutely  requisite 
to  success. 

Greater  New  York,  it  is  said,  consumes  25,- 
000  cans  of  milk  every  day,  and  seventy  million 
dozen  eggs  every  year. 

The  New  Jer.'^ey  Senate  has  voted  to  abolish 
Bible  kissing.  The  example  might  well  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  State.  The  Bible-kissing  does 
not  prevent  perjury,  and  it  does  encourage  dis¬ 
ease. 

Herbert  Putnam  has  gone  to  Washington  to 
enter  on  his  new  duties  as  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress.  He  V  ill,  however,  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  Bo.ston  Public  Library 
until  his  successor  is  appointed. 


Ill  aiMrvssliig  a<I vcrlisorH  imtroiiizin;;  this  |<iiirnal, 
our  rtuulei-s  will  t-oiilei-  a  lavor  iipou  the  iiuhlmherv 
if  they  will  in  every  |ll•l«l»ihla  Case  Biv«  c-reillt  he 
i-eferrlng  to  THE  EVANGKLI.ST’. 


April  13,  1899. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 

THE  PASTOR  AND  COXGREdATIONAL 
SINGING. 

Will  A.  Dietrick. 

From  Oberlin,  O. ,  we  have  received  a  com- 
mnnicatioii  from  a  theological  student  'which 
niiist  appeal  to  pastor  and  choir  leaders  as 
sound  and  •wise  in  suggestion.  We  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  giving  it  entire. — Editor  Church  Music. 

Man  may  be  brought  to  adopt  a  desired  course 
of  action  in  several  ways;  we  may  force  him, 
we  may  convince  him,  we  may  lead  him ;  but 
neither  force  nor  reason  nor  example  are  as 
effective  as  the  power  of  emotion.  No  medium 
of  expressing  or  producing  emotion  has  been 
found  equal  to  music.  To  this  fact  it  owes  its 
assocation  with  religion.  Music  has  always 
found  its  inspiration  in  religion,  and  religion 
its  expression  in  music.  Originally  the  only 
form  of  worship  in  music  was  by  simple  con¬ 
gregational  singing;  but  as  the  art  grew  and 
certain  voices  would  show’  a  marked  proficiency, 
choirs  w’ere  organized,  primarily  to  lead  the 
congregation,  but  subsequently  to  render  musi¬ 
cal  forms  too  difficult  for  popular  mastery. 
But  as  the  type  of  music  developed,  it  in¬ 
creased  in  difficulty,  and  the  choir  has  grown 
steadily  smaller  till  frequently  the  singing  of 
tbe  church  is’done  by  four  paid  vocalists,  justly 
more  celebrated  for  their  music  than  their 
piety,  and  the  congregation  takes  but  slow  and 
diffident  part  in  an  occasional  hymn. 

It  is  to  this  decay  in  congregational  singing, 
and  the  pastor’s  relation  thereto  that  I  desire 
to  call  attention. 

Church  music  can  have  but  four  legitimate 
objects — praise,  prayer,  thanksgiving  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  If  it  does  not  one  of  these  four 
things  it  is  out  of  place.  Music  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  pleasure,  as  an  advertising  medium 
or  a  minister  to  the  senses,  is  unchurchly  and 
impious.  The  pastor  w’ho  tolerates  such  an 
abuse  of  music  is  as  reprehensible  as  the  one 
wlio  advertises  to  preach  on  such  subjects  as 
“Across  Lots  to  Hell,’’  or  on  “The  Hobsons  of 
the  Bible, '  ’  both  of  which  subjects  have  been 
placarded  as  themes  for  preaching  in  a  city 
church.  What  the  people  must  know  about  is 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  not  its  Hobsons,  and  un¬ 
less  the  music  of  the  church  in  some  w’ay 
makes  God  and  his  religion  more  real  and  prac¬ 
tical  we  had  better  have  no  music. 

The  religious  value  of  music  comes  from  the 
quality  already  mentioned,  namely,  its  ability 
to  express  and  inspire  emotion ;  and  it  is  this 
power  that  is  being  lost  sight  of  in  the  present 
decadence  of  congregational  singing.  We  may 
deduce  four  principles  for  our  guidance  in  the 
control  of  our  church  music.  First,  it  must 
serve  one  of  the  four  ends,  praise,  prayer, 
thanksgiving  or  exhortation;  second,  there 
must  be  a  considerable  congregational  element ; 
third,  the  hymns  must  be  catholic  in  sentiment 
and  reasonable  in  vocal  requirement;  fourth, 
there  should  be  a  frequent  use  of  familiar  tunes. 

Of  the  four  ends  which  church  music  may 
legitimately  serve,  we  shall  here  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  the  two  first,  ns  they  are  those  most 
suited  to  congregational  singing,  w’hich  alone 
we  are  here  considering.  The  reason  for  this 
division  is  found  under  the  third  point.  Praise 
and  prayer  are  the  two  states  to  which  a  con¬ 
gregation  lend  tliemselves  most  readily  and 
responsively,  they  are  the  most  contagious. 
Men  are  as  a  body  less  ready  to  return  specific 
thanks  than  to  sound  general  praise,  and  it  is 
seldom  the  congregation  can  sing  exhortation 
effectively,  as  a  congregation.  Leave  that  to 
the  choir. 

The  emotional  power  of  music  is  felt  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold  more  potently  in  congregational  sing¬ 
ing  than  in  any  set  performance  by  the  choir, 
however  artistic  it  may  be.  Participation  is 


the  secret.  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  some 
of  the  singing  in  the  army  this  summer.  From 
retreat  till  tattoo  the  soldier’s  time  is  his  own, 
and  up  and  down  the  company  streets  they 
would  gather  in  groups  and  sing.  It  would 
begin  with  “Down  on  the  Wabash, ’’ and  as 
they  grew’  interested  it  was  noticeable  how  the 
type  of  music  sung  w’as  forced  upward  by  the 
emotions  aroused  in  the  men.  The  next  tune 
would  be  “.Just  break  the  news  to  mother, 
she  know  s  how  dear  I  love  her,  just  kiss  her 
dear  sweet  lips  for  me,  for  I’m  not  coming 
home ;  ’  ’  then  it  was  but  a  step  and  the  whole 
regiment  would  be  singing  “Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee’’  and  “Just  as  I  am.’’  It  w’as  an  im¬ 
pressive  sight  to  see  those  great  stalwart  fel¬ 
low’s  touched  and  softened  by  that  music.  Men 
that  could  scarcely  speak  a  w’ord  without  an 
oath  sat  there  on  the  sand  and  sang  with  tears 
in  their  eyes.  Would  the  Tmost  spirited  and 
artistic  rendition  of  the  Te  Denm  Laudamns 
by  a  choir  have  moved  those  men  as  did  the 
simple  hymns?  I  apprehend  not. 

I  have  said  that  the  hymns  must  be  catholic 
in  sentiment,  and  by  that  I  mean  that  the 
w’ords  must  be  such  as  the  majority  of  the 
congregation  can  sing  and  feel.  Just  what 
they  may  be  miist  depend  on  the  spiritual  ther¬ 
mometer  of  the  congregation;  it  will  vary  in 
different  places,  and  in  the  same  place  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  but  the  pastor  must  always  bear  this 
rule  in  mind  in  selecting  his  hymns  if  he 
w’ould  have  the  congregational  singing  a  help 
and  not  a  hinderance  to  his  ministry. 

The  music  to  which  the  hymns  are  sung  must 
be  sufficiently  simple  to  be  within  the  range  of 
popular  ability ;  and  in  order  that  the  hymns 
may  meet  this  requirement  it  is  necessary  for 
the  minister  to  judge  both  words  and  music. 
Most  are  able  to  select  the  appropriate  words, 
but  too  few  have  any  idea  w’hat  they  will  sound 
like  when  sung  to  the  tune  that  happens  to  be 
printed  on  the  same  page.  To  such  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  suggestions.  The  average 
untrained  human  voice  does  not  sing  easily 
above  E  of  the  upper  space,  soprano  clef,  nor 
lower  than  C  on  the  first  added  line  below  it ; 
and  any  minister  by  ob.serving  this  fact  can 
avoid  those  most  unworshipful  occurrences 
when  the  tune  goes  up  and  up  till  the  men 
drop  out  and  the  women  leaving  only  a  high 
soprano  or  two  to  screech  through  the  highest 
note  and  bring  the  hymn  to  earth  again.  Then, 
too,  the  more  musically  simple  a  hymn  tune 
is,  the  better  it  is  adapted  for  congregational 
use.  The  pastor,  even  though  not  a  musician, 
can  learn  to  tell  by  his  eye  w’hether  or  not  a 
tune  is  simple  or  difficult.  As  a  rule,  simple 
music  presents  a  simple  appearance ;  for  exam¬ 
ple  look  at  Aurelia  or  Lyons  or  Zephyr.  On 
the  otJier  hand,  music  in  broken  time  or  w’ith 
difficult  skips  or  chromatic  intervals  usually 
looks  complicated  even  to  the  uninitiated  eye. 
If,  therefore,  the  tune  to  which  the  words  are 
set  which  you  have  cho.sen  looks  unfamiliar 
and  complicated,  consult  the  metrical  index 
and  find  a  simple  and  familiar  tune  which  w’ill 
fit  the  words,  and  sing  them  to  that  tune. 

In  this  way  it  rests  largely  with  the  pastor 
whether  the  music  in  his  service  shall  be  in¬ 
different  or  inspiring,  worthless  or  w’orshipfu). 

Lastly,  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  old  familiar 
tunes  that  are  our  Christian  heritage  from 
generations  of  Christian  saints;  hymns  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  martyrs  who 
died  with  them  on  their  lips ;  hymns  that  have 
voiced  the  praise  and  the  prayer,  the  joy  and 
the  sorrow  of  the  church  from  the  very  first, 
when  Christ  and  his  disciples,  after  they  had 
sung  an  hymn,  w’cnt  out  into  the  mount  of 
Olives  with  strength  to  meet  the  passion  and 
death  that  were  to  folllow.  Other  tunes  may 
well  be  added  to  the  grand  old  collection,  but 
let  us  not  forget  the  old  tunes  that  embody  the 
old  religion,  for  after  all  ‘  ‘  Old  things  are  best.  ’  ’ 


A  WONDERFUL  WINDOW. 

Dr.  Richard  New’ton  tells  us  that  the  most 
beautiful  stained-glass  window’  in  Lincoln  Ca¬ 
thedral  W’as  made  by  an  apprentice  out  of 
little  pieces  of  glass  that  had  been  thrown  aside 
by  his  master  as  u.seles.s.  The  lines  that  some 
one  has  w’ritten  about  this  window  are  worth 
remembering. 

“  Great  things  are  made  of  frafiments  small. 

Small  things  are  germs  of  great ; 

And,  of  earth's  stately  temples,  all 
To  fragments  owe  their  weight. 

This  window,  peer  of  all  the  rest. 

Of  fragments  small  is  wrought ; 

Of  fragments  that  the  artist  deemed 
Unworthy  of  his  thought. 

And  thus  may  we,  of  little  things. 

Kind  words  and  gentle  deeds. 

Add  wealth  or  beauty  to  our  lives 
Which  greater  acts  exceeds. 

Each  victory  o’er  a  sinful  thought. 

Each  action  true  and  pure. 

Is.  'mid  our  life’s  engraving  ,wrought 
In  tints  that  shall  endure.” 


In  a  suburban  church  a  few  Sundays  ago  a 
stranger  was  jireaching,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  that  the  preliminary  services  were  drag¬ 
ging.  “In  order  to  enliven  the  proceedings, 
brethren, ’’ he  remarked,  “we  shall  sing  two 
anthems,  one  before  and  one  after  the  sermon.” 
For  the  anthem  before  the  sermon  he  chose, 
“Ye  shall  go  out  with  joy.”  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  deliver  a  long  and  weary  discoirrse. 

‘  ‘  Our  second  anthem,  brethren. '  ’  he  announced 
at  the  end,  “will  be,  ‘Now’  it  is  high  time  to 
awake  out  of  sleep.  ’  ’  ’ 


A  negro  student  at  one  of  the  great  mission¬ 
ary  colleges  was  conducting  a  jtrayer  service, 
and  in  outburst  of  enthusiasm  he  prayed : 
‘  ‘  Give  us  all  pure  hearts,  give  us  all  clean 
hearts,  give  us  all  sweethearts,  ’  ’  to  w’hich  the 
congregation  responded  ‘  ‘  Amen.  ’  ’ 


L4TEST  PUBLICATIONS  OF 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

Church  Hymns  &  Gospel  Songs,  $10  to  $45  per  100 

Sacred  Songs,  No.  I,  5  to  35  “ 

Royal  Hymnal,  for  Sunday  Schools,  30  ‘‘ 

riale  Chorus,  No.  2,  $3.60  per  doz.  —  30  ‘‘ 

SaMPLC  Copies  sent  post  free,  20  CTS.  each. 
Sterling  Anthems,  60  cents  by  mail ;  $6  per  dozen. 

GOSPEL  HYMNS  $to^^o^''i<;^^^r* loo 


A  fliHid  of  full,  sweet  tones,  far- 
reaching  and  liarraonlou.s,  flows  In- 
'  cessantly  from  the 

"BLYMYER”  BELL. 

Details  of  it»  acceptable  p<*rforman<  €S  all 
^over  this  planet,  of  Its  mtHlenite  cost  anil  of  our 
liberal  selling  system,  .ire  yours  for  the  asking. 

jf-  f-'IncisDStl  Bell  Fonndrr  to.. 


20,000 

CHURCHES 

Lighted  by  the  Frink  System  of  Keflectors  with 
electric,  gas,  Welsbarh,  acetylene  and  oil. 

I.icensed  to  manufacture  elertrtc  and  combination 
gas  and  electric  natures. 

Send  dimensions  for  estimate. 


I.  P.  FRINK,  'jfEW^YOKK 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Managor. 

Txor,  ir.  T.,  and  NMW  TOBK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


HME  FURNISHED  dS.OOO 

CHttRCH  SCHOOL  &  OTHCn. 

6  MENEELY  &  CO.. 

.WEST-TROY  N.Y.I 


PURESTBCn 

GENVINE 

BEU-meTRL 


CHIMES.ETe.CATAL06UEIiPIUCES  FREE. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Apri  13  ,  1899. 


2<> 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOl'GHTON,  Business  Manager. 

Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid* 
To  ministers,  $3.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three 
months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

CoNTRinrTloxs  will  l)e  paid  for  on  publication.  Un¬ 
available  articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

Advertising  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
tinui-d. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money 

order,  jiost-offlce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 

Post-oflice,  and  not  at  Sulvstations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


^utfrrd  at  the  Post-oJ/ice  at  AVtc  York  as  eecond-cJaes  mail 

_ _ 

The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Brentano’s,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Brentano’s,  Washington. 

Brentano’s,  Chicago. 

Presbyterian  Book  Store.  Pittsburg. 

Western  Tract  Society.  Cincinnati. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


APPOIXTMEXTS  A\D  lySTITVTIOXS. 

THE  BOARDS. 


Rome  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Education,  ... 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief  • 
Ereedmen,  -  '  • 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  156  Fifth  Are.  New  York. 
1319  Walnut  St..  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  CTangellcal  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  in  18!<8 :  alsoSSfrontierchurches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  f25.fl0  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Baxchopt,  Dis.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


TO  OLD  POINT  COMFOKT  KICHMOXD, 
AND  WASHINGTO.N  UNDKK  PKIC- 
SONAL  I  SCOK  r. 


The  next  six-day  personally-conductt'd  tour  to  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washington  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia  on  Saturday,  .\pril  l.’>. 

Tickets,  including  transixirtation,  meals  t’li  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  pas.sengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond, 
will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.00  from  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark ;  $33..'i0  from  Trenton ;  $31.00  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  days’  board  at  that 
place.and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at 
rate  of  $15.«t  from  New  York ;  $13..50  from  Trenton ; 
$13.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  ll'.W  Broadway,  New  York ;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  .1. ;  or  Ge*o.  W,  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  .Street  Station,  Phiia- 
delphia. 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothino  Syhi'p  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  iiillllims  of  motheis  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfei-t  succe-s  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  »i  1  relieve  the  pisir  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs,  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup'  end  take  no  other  kind. 

L.\ST  T\V<»  T«)UKS  TO  WASHINGTON 
UNIILR  PK11SOX.4L  KSCOKT. 


The  last  two  of  the  present  series  of  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  three-day  personally-eonductetl  tours  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C..  will  leave  .\pril  30  and  May  11.  The  rate, 
$14.50  from  New  York,  $11.50  from  I’hiladelphia, and  pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  other  laiint's.  includes  transjxjrta- 
tion,  hotel  accommialations.  and  Capitol  guide  fees.  An 
experieneeti  ChajH-ron  will  also  accompany  the  party. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  fuli  information  ajiply  to 
ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent.  119ti  Broadway,  New  York; 
789  Broad  Street.  Newark.  N.  .1. ;  or  address  George  W. 
Boyd.  Assistant  Generai  Passenger  Agent.  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GDSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YGRK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  "Society.")  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup- 
mrts  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Chureli.  46 
Catherine  St  ,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch.  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boui.t,  Pastor. 

W.M.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theophii.us  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
thev  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,0(10  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc,,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  „  „  ,  ^  ,  a  » 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M  Dav-s<‘hools,  9  to  11:40  A.M..  and  12:40  to  3  l*M.  except 
Saturdav;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  alt  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup.  Pre.s.:  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnahd.  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  »  e  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

76  Wall  Street,  New  Yo  k, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  desUtute  Ssa- 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  5  ork: 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  ^rt  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  SaUon’  Maonzine.  theS«ifnan 
and  the  Lift  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  55.  C.  Stub 
GES,  Treas.;  Rev.  5V.  C.  Stitt.  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Us  colpor- 
ters.  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  wjirk  Is  wholly 
denendent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
tpi^als.  From  $.300  to  6.501)  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year 

B-AmlttoIxuilsTsg.  \s=t,  "••s.ac  .  inF-.c*'r>i  c,  .  \\ 


Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscription 
is  paid.  J _ _ 

NOTICE. 

The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  The  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  April  18, 
at  10.30  ,\.M.,  at  1.56  Fifth  Avenue. 


The  Twenty-ninth  .\nnu:il  .\sscmbly  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(Philadelphia)  will  meet  in  Fast  Liiierty  Church.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  I  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kumler.  pastorl.'ApriliM.  37.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tlie  By-laws.  “One  delegate  may  be  sent  from 
each  presbyterial  society,  each  auxiliary,  each  young 
people’s  branch  or  band.”  Sfnodical  and  Christia'n  En¬ 
deavor  societies  working  with  us  arc  entitled  to  the 
same  representation.  Conlial  hospitality  is  extended  to 
all  delegates  and  missionaries  who  may  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Board  can  be  secund  for  those  desiring  it  from 
$1.50  to  $3.50  per  day.  Names  of  delegates  and  all  appli¬ 
cations  for  board  or  entertainment  must  be  sent  not 
later  than  April  15  to  Mrs.  S.  S.  Gilson.  313  Beatty  Street. 
Pittsburgh,  E.E.,  Pa.  The  usual  reduction  in  railroad 
fare  has  been  secured.  On  purchasing  tickets,  ask  for  a 
certificate.  This  must  be  sigmd  at  tiie  meeting,  anden- 
titles  the  bearer  to  two-thii'ds  reduction  on  return  tic¬ 
ket.  At  the  smaller  stations  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  agents,  in  advance,  thatcertlficates  will  be  asked  for. 
All,  whether  delegates  or  not,  can  avail  themselves  of 
this  reduction.  Buy  tickets  and  check  all  baggage  to  E. 
Liberty,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Popular  meetings  will  bi*  held 
this  year  on  5Ve<lnesday  and  Thursday  evenings  and 
addresses  will  he  made  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Ewing  of 
India,  Dr.  J.  P.  Cochran  of  Persia,  and  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Boai'd  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Miller,  Rec.  Sec'y. 


A  SYMPHONY  IN  RED  .\NI>  5VH1TE. 

55’hite  flour  bread,  eaten,  will  make  the  eater's  skin 
white.  Arsenic,  eaten,  will  do  the  same.  White  bread 
may  giveone  the  whitenessof  the  lily,  hut  at  the  same 
time  may  banish  the  rose-tint  of  health.  Travel  through¬ 
out  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  I  have  done,  and  you  will 
observe  two  things:  First,  that  the  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  is  their 
complexion,  the  tint  of  rich  red  blood  mounting  to 
the  cheek  “as  a  rose  in  a  garden  of  lilies ;  “  and  second, 
the  almost  utter  absence  of  white  flour.  \\'henyou  come 
back  to  America,  and  note  the  almost  utter  absence,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  of  wliolesomely  prepared  whole, 
wheat  flour,  and  the  everywhere-ahouniling  presence  of 
the  done-to-death  white  flour,  the  cause  of  tlie  sickliness 
and  ill-liealth  and  increast*d  mortality  among  our  people 
is  immediately  apparent. 

5\lien  Daniel  was  taken  captive  and  made  servant  to 
the  king  of  Babylon,  he  resolved  not  to  lie  defiled  by 
the  wine  from  the  king's  table,  nor  starved  with  the 
ultra-refined  food ;  so  for  himself  and  friends  he  per¬ 
suaded  their  kfeiier  to  try  them  for  a  given  period  of 
time  on  food  of  their  own  choosing.  They  were  given 
“pulse  ’’  (flour  of  the  whole  wheat,  nature’s  food)  to  eat, 
and  water  to  drink,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  there 
were  not  found  in  all  the  king’s  household  such  strong, 
and  ruddy,  and  handsome,  and  wise  young  men.  so  that 
the  king  marveled.  This  is  not  the  reconl  of  a  miracle, 
but  of  the  (''hristian  courage  and  sterling  common  sense 
of  a  country  lad  who  suddenly  found  himself  surrounded 
by  the  temptations  of  high  life  in  a  great  city. 

Such  flour  as  that  prepared  by  the  Franklin  Mills  Co., 
of  Lockixirt.  N.  Y.,  is  a  priceless  blessing  to  all  who  are 
wise  enough  to  profit  by  it.  If  any  one  is  determined  to 
be  gUastly,  let  him  put  the  white  flour  gliastliness  on 
from  the  outside,  and  not  develop  it  from  the  inside  at 
the  expense  r.f  life-giving  re<i  hlooii.  -From  Christian 
Xation.  New  York.  Man'h  39, 1899. 


GETTYSBLKG,  LURAY,  AND  W.ASHIXG- 
TOX. 


Personally-Concluciecl  Tour  5-la  Pennsylvania 
Railroad 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  for 
a  five-day  Personally-Conducted  Tour  to  Gettysburg, 
Luruy,  and  Washington  on  May  6.  A  full  day  will  be 
spent  at  Gettysburg.,  three  hours  at  Luray,  affording 
ample  time  to  make  the  tour  of  the  wonderful  caverns, 
and  two  days  at  Washington. 

The  party  will  lx*  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
company's  experienced  tourist  agents.  A  cliaperon. 
whose  especial  charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies  will 
also  accompany  the  party  throughout.  Round-trip 
tickets,  including  transportation  for  the  round  trip, 
hotel  accommoilutions  at  Gettysburg  and  carriage  drive 
over  tlie  battlefield,  luncheon,  transfer,  and  admission 
to  the  Luray  caverns,  luncheon,  transfer,  and  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  at  Washington,  and  dinner  going  and 
supper  returning,  at  Broad  Street  Station  in  connection 
with  tickets  from  Trenton  and  points  east  thereof,  will 
be  sold  at  the  extruufiy  loir  rate  of  $35  from  New  York. 
$34  from  Trenton.  $23  from  Philadelphia,  and  propor¬ 
tionate  rates  from  otlier  ixiints. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway,  New  5'ork  ;  789 
Rro:id  Street.  Newark.  N.  .1.;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assishint  General  Passenger  .\gcnt.  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia. 


WHY  WOMEN  ARE  NERVOIS. 

(Jtritisli  Mtilival  yews.) 

The  freiiuent  east's  of  nervous  prostration  or  utter  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  nervous  system  under  which  women  “go 
all  to  pieces."  as  the  saving  is.  have  caused  much  thought 
and  investigation  on  tlie  part  of  physicians. 

(.'ertain  inirganic  substances  are  well  know  n  to  cause 
various  forms  of  nervous  diseases  which  are  readily 
traced  to  the  poisons  pnxlucing  lliem.  Further  research 
leads  to  the  Ix'lief  that  alum  is  a  prevailing  cause  of  so- 
calletl  nervous  prostration,  for  the  symptoms  it  pnxiuces 
on  the  nervous  system  after  its  absorjit  ion  into  tlie  blocxi 
are  very  reiiuirliable  indeed.  Experiments  pliysiologi- 
eallv  made  uixin  animals  by  Orflla.  Professors  liiins  Mav- 
er,  I'aul  Seim  and  others,  show  that  alum  freiiuently 
priKluees  no  visible  symptoms  for  many  daysafter  itsin- 
troduct ion  into  the  boily.  Then  follow  loss  of  appetite 
and  other  alimentary  disturtianees,  and  finally  a  siTioiis 
lirosiration  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  most 
jironiinent  physieians  now  heliexe  that  “nervous  pros¬ 
tration  “and  iiiiiny  affections  of  the  nerves  from  wliieli 
both  men  and  women  suffer  are  caused  by  the  continued 
absorption  of  alum  into  the  system. 

It  is  iirohable  that  many  medical  men  are  unaware  of 
the  extent  to  which  salts  of  alumina  may  be  intrexiiiced 
into  tlie  Ixidy.  lx‘ing  under  the  impression  that  the  use 
of  alum  in  bread  is  proliihitixi.  Alum,  however,  is  still 
usixi  surreptitiously  to  some  extent  to  whiten  bretid.and 
very  largely  in  making  cheap  kinds  of  baking  powder. 
In  families’ whore  Ixiking  iiowder  is  generally  used  great 
care  should  Ix'  exercised  to  procure  only  those  brands 
m;uU*  from  cream  of  tartar.  The  alum  iHiwders  may 
generally  be  distinguished  by  the  lower  price  at  which 
they  are  sold.  _  _ _  _ 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Christian 
League  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Purity  will  lx*  held 
at  the  Methodist  Chureli.  corner  of  14th  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue,  the  Rev.  I)r.  S.  ParkesCiuiman,  Pastor, 
on  Sunday.  April  16,  at  8  i*.m.  Mr  Bolton  Hall,  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  and  Col.  Alexander  S.  Bacon 
will  speak  on  “  Roots  of  Iinmoralitv” 

Is.y.vr  N.  jIillek,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

M.IRKII'.D. 

Richardsos-Deukl.  At  the  horn.*  of  the  bride.  Pine 
Plains.-N.  Y..  by  tlie  Rev.  James  Wyckoff  of  Leonia,  N.  .1.. 
Mr.  Jolin  Edward  Richardson  of  New  York  City  and 
Miss  Sara  Sophia  Deue.,  daughter  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Deuel  of 
Pine  Plains. 


WOODLAAVX  CE.M  ETERY. 
TOODLAWN  ST.YTION  (34th  Wanl.)  Harlem  Rail- 
I  road  Office,  No.  30  East  33d  Street 


RO<  KLANU  CKHKTERY. 


I'>IERMONT-ON  THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  .Ter- 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K  LA5fB,  .59  Carmine  St.,  New  5' ork. 


6-150  RENT.  — 5'ery  reasonable,  unique  3-story  modern 
,1.  house,  semi-detacheil,  50x35  ft.,  17  rooms,  3  liatlis. 
Beautiful  surroundings,  choicest  location  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights.  35  minutes  from  Rector  St.  Address  R. 
care  of  Evangelist. 


VRESB  YTEKIES. 

Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at  Fland- 
reau,  S.  D..  April  18.  at  7.30  p.m.  Presbyterial  W.  M.  S. 
at  same  place  April  19,  at  9  a.m. 

G.  A.  5VH1TE,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawaniiii  will  bold  their  stated 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Plymouth.  Mon¬ 
day,  April  17.  at  7.30  p.  m.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kliiglianitoii  will  meet  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Waverly.  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  April  17,  1899,  at  3  p.  m.  5Voman’8  Presbyterial 
Missionary  Society  will  meet  the  next  day.  Tuesday,  in 
the  same  church,  at  10  a.  m. 

John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Corning  will  meet  in  Corning,  Iowa, 
Tuesday,  April  18,  at  2  p.  m. 

E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Long  Island  at  Easthampton,  Tuesday, 
April  35,  at  3.30  p.m.  Epher  5Vhitaker.  Stated  Clerk. 
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Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  in  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  Monday,  April  17,  at  7.30  p.m. 

W.  D.  Sextos,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Leliii;li  will  hold  its  stated  spring 
meeting  in  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hazleton,  Pa., 
on  Tuesday,  April  18,  at  -  p.m. 

,1.  W.  Bischoff,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westebester  will  hold  a  stated  meeting 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Sing  Sing.  N.  Y..  beginning 
Monday,  April  17,  at  8  p.m.  Ministers  and  Elder-Dele¬ 
gates,  to  be  entertained  over  night  should  notify,  giving 
day  and  hour  of  arrival,  the  Rev  James  A.  McWilliams. 
Sing  Sing.  N.  Y.,  not  later  than  -\pril  13.  Train  leaves 
Grand  Central  Depot  at  C.40.  Yonkers  7.16.  and  Tarry- 
town  7.38  P.M.  W.  J.  Ci'MMiNGS,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  €>f  Itoise  will  meet  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Boise  City  on  Thursday,  April  i'O,  at 
7.30  P.M.  ■  D.  A.  Cle.mexs,  St  ted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  for  its  regular  spring 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Churcb  of  Unadilla  April 
35th,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  Ladies’  Presbyterial  Missionary 
Society  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Eugene  V.  Ostrander.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia  meets  at  Valatie,  Tuesday, 
April  3,5th,  at  4  P.M.  The  Women’s  Presbyterial  Home 
Missionary  Society  meets  on  Wednesday,  April  38tii,  at 
same  place.  C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Albany  at  Fourth  Churcli.  Albanji 
April  18,  at  9.30  a.m.  A.  R.  Olney,  Statef  Clerk 

Pre.sbytery  of  .Jersey  City  holds  its  regular  Stated 
Meeting  with  the  Cliureh  in  Paterson,  East  Side,  on 
Tuesilay,  April  18,  at  10  A.M.  The  attendance  if  every 
minister  and  of  an  elder  from  eaeh  church  session  is 
important.  George  R.  Garretsox,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presiiytery  of  .lersey  City  holds  its  stated  meeting 
with  the  Church  in  Paterson.  East  Side,  on  Tuesday, 
April  18,  at  10  A.M.  Tlie  attendance  of  every  minister 
and  of  an  elder  from  eacli  church  session  is  imjiortant. 

George  R.  Garretsox.  Stated  Clerk. 

Prestiytery  of  West  .lersey  will  meet  in  Deertield, 
Tuesday,  April  18,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Henry  Reeves,  Stated  Clerk. 


CONPEUENCE  tIK  .MISSIONS  -VT  TIIElilltb  GEX- 
EU.\L  .VSSE.MBLY. 

In  regaitl  to  the  Annual  Conference  of  Missions  in 
connection  witli  the  work  of  the  Field  Secretary,  the 
General  Assembly  of  l.s'.Hi  took  the  following  action  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  hails  with  delight  these 
evidences  of  increase  of  Zealand  solemn  .sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  part  of  those  set  for  the  advancement  of 
this  cause  in  the  Presbyteries  and  synods.  That  it  ex¬ 
presses  renewed  approval  of  the  plans  for  building  up 
the  home  work,  emlxidied  in  the  overture  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  l.s9t),  under  which  the  Field 
Secretary  was  appointed,  and  urges  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  forward  those  plans  ns  far  as  possible,  by 
bolding  annual  conferences  with  the  synodicaland  pres¬ 
byterial  chairman,  and  representative's  of  the  Woman’s 
Board,  present  at  each  Assembly,  and  by  steadily  labor¬ 
ing  through  the  Field  Secretary's  department  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  more  thorough  and  uniform  organization  of 
presbyterial  and  synodical  committees. 

Accordingly  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  "Conference  of  Missions."  to  be  held  May 
16  and  17.  in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly,  in 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  The  conference  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  May 
16,  at  3  o’clock,  p  m.,  and  will  continue  through  Wednes¬ 
day.  To  this  conference  are  invitetl  all  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  and  candidates:  all  synodical  and  presbyterial 
chairmen  or  members  of  foreign  mission  committees 
who  may  be  commissioners  to  »he  .Assembly.  Each  of 
the  Woman's  Boards  and  Woman's  .'Synwlical  and  Pres¬ 
byterial  societies  are  especially  asked  to  send  their 
representatives 

Any  synodical  or  presbyterial  chairman,  who  can  not 
be  present,  is  asked  to  designate  a  brother  (minister  or 
layman),  who  mav  represent  him  and  his  synod  or  pres¬ 
bytery  at  the  conference  Foreign  mission  meetings  of 
special  interest  to  all  will  be  held  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Assembly.  By  order  of  the  committee, 

Thomas  Marshai.i..  Chairman. 


NEW  PUIILIC-ATIONS. 

The  Maomili.ax  Co.MDAXV,  New  York:  The  Grospel 

for  a  World  of  Sin ;  Henry  Yan  Dyke.  Sl.2,5. - The 

Student’s  Life  of  Paul;  George  Holley  Gilbert,  Ph.D., 
D.D.  SI. 35. 

Chari.es  Scribner’.s  So.vs,  New  York;  In  the  Klon- 
dyke ;  Frederick  Palmer.  81.50. 

Fi.e.mixo  H.  Revell  Company.  New  York :  In  Afric’s 

Forestand  Jungle;  Rev.  R.  H.  Stive.  Sl-iW- - Moody’s 

Anecdotes;  1).  L.  MocKly.  30  cents,  net. - The  Two 

Covenants  and  the  Second  Blessing;  Rev.  Andrew  Mur¬ 
ray.  75  cents. - From  Fact  to  Faith;  Rev.  J.  Monroe 

Gibson,  M. A.,  D.D.  75  cents. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Comp.an y.  New  York :  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Churchmanship;  By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Y.  Sat- 
terlee,  D.D..  LL.I).  $1.50. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York :  Fragments  of  an 

■Autobiography:  Felix  Moscheles.  8'3..50. - The  Span  of 

Life;  William  McLennan  and  J.  N.  McHwraith.  81.75, 

Eaton  &  Mains.  New  York:  Ecce  Clerus,  or.  The 
Christian  Minister  in  Many  Lights ;  By  a  Student  of  the 
Times.  8L.50.—  The  People's  Wesley;  W.  McDonald. 
15  cents. 

Funk  &  Waonalls  Company,  New  York:  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonial  Handlwok ;  Thomas  Campbell-Copeland. 
50  cents. 

American  Baptist  Pubi.ication  Society.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia;  Bi-Centen¬ 
nial  Celebration.  1898.  Edited  by  William  Williams 
Keen,  M.D  .  LL.I).  $3.00. 

.Tohn  j.  Hood.  Philadelphia;  Bright  Melodies;  John 

R.  Sweney  and  .1.  H.  Entwisle.  30  cents. - Shields  of 

Salvation;  The  Heavenly  ,’^oiirney:  Two  Services  for  the 
Sunday  School  on  Children’s  Days.  5  cents  each. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston :  Fighting  in  Cuban  Waters; 
Edward  Stratemeyer.  81.2.5. 

PERIODICALS. 

Ai>ril:  Book  Reviews:  Book  Culture;  Life  and  Work; 
The  Winonian  Education ;  Auburn  Seminary  Record; 
Lutheran  Quarterly;  Church  Choir:  Church  I'nion ;  Sun¬ 
day  School  Lesson  Illus^ator;  Musical  Record;  The 
Music  Teacher;  Musical  Times  ;  School  Review ;  United 
Presbyterian  :  Good  AVords;  Sunday  Magazine;  How  To 
Grow  "Flowers. 

REPORTS  .AND  P.VNIPHLETS. 

Thirtieth  Annual  Reiiort  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com¬ 
missioners.  1898. 

“What  Would  .Tesus  Have  Us  Do?”  Rev.  Walter 
Duncan  Buchanan.  D.D. 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 

[TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  JcaiAN  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Snpt. 


THE  SUXSHIXE  CLUB. 

If  the  little  girls  who  read  this  weekly  ac¬ 
count  of  our  Avork  could  come  down  to  the 
King’s  Daughters’  House  some  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  they  Avonld  be  as  interested,  I  am  sure, 
as  are  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  “Sun¬ 
shine  Club.’’  These  are  all  little  girls  be- 
tAveeu  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  who  are  learn¬ 
ing  dolls’  dressmaking.  As  most  of  them  belong 
to  the  Saturday  Morning  Class,  they  have 
a  little  knoAvledge  of  seAving.  All  had  dolls 
given  to  them  at  Christmas,  and  now  Mrs. 
Walker  is  teaching  tliem  hoAV  to  cut  and  make 
all  sorts  of  garments  for  them.  So  interested 
are  they  that  the  tAvo  hours’  session  seems 
short,  and  Avhen  5  o’clock  comes  they  haA'e  to 
be  fairly  driven  home. 

The  dolls  are  generally  left  in  Mrs.  Walker’s 
care  betAveeu  meetings,  so  fearful  are  these  lit¬ 
tle  maidens  that  something  Avill  happen  to 
their  beloved  dolls  at  home.  Every  little  piece 
of  stuff  or  ribbon  that  can  be  found  during  the 
week  is  brought  to  the  meeting  to  be  worked 
into  the  wonderful  garments.  Some  of  the 
girls  are  happy  pos.sessors  of  dolls’  beds,  which 
are  also  brought,  and  fitted  out  Avith  sheets 
and  pilloAv-cases,  aud  even  with  patchwork 
quilts. 

Noav  they  haA'e  started  two  dolls’  houses 
which  are  made  out  of  pasteboard  boxes  aud 
quite  'elaborately  furnished.  At  one  meeting 
Avail  paper  was  brought  aud  pasted  ou  aud 
curtains  were  made.  A  friend  sent  tAvo  sets 
of  the  stamped  cotton  furniture  which  can  be 
cut  out  aud  sewed  up  and  then  stuffed,  and 
Avhen  these  were  completed  aud  put  in  place 
the  young  householders  Avere  indeed  proud. 
Each  child  tries  to  find  some  little  bit  of  doll’s 
furniture  or  china  at  home  that  will  help  to 
complete  the  arrangements,  aud  it  is  altogether 
giving  them  many  object  lessons,  such  as  are 
learned  through  the  kitchen  gardens  and  cook¬ 
ing  classes. 

Sometimes  while  the  little  fingers  are  busily 
employed  Mrs.  Walker  reads  aloud,  aud  last 
Aveek  all  were  absorbed  in  the  story  of  Prince 
Uno.  The  Avork  is  also  varied  by  playing 
games  and  singing,  their  favorite  song  being 
‘  ‘  Scatter  Seeds  of  Sunshine.  ’  ’  They  are  full 
of  plans  now  for  an  entertainment  which  they 
are  to  give  their  mothers  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  It  Avas  their  own  determination  early 
in  the  Avinter  to  bring,  each  one,  a  penny  a 
week  to  be  devoted  to  this  object.  They  hope 
to  have  enough  to  buy  ice  cream  and  cake> 
which  represents  to  them  the  height  of  bliss 
and  luxury.  They  are  looking  forAvard  with 
great  pride  to  exhibiting  the  results  of  their  all 
absorbiug  labors  to  this  sympathetic  and  admir¬ 
ing  company.  All  such  gatherings  strengthen 
the  bonds  between  the  homes  of  our  people  and 
the  Settlement  House,  Avhich  they  are  growing 
more  and  more  to  look  upon  as  a  general  home 
for  them  all. 

Miss  Mayer  asks  if  by  chance  any  of  our 
friends  have  a  small  second-hand  safe  that  is 
not  in  use  Avhich  they  could  send  ns,  not,  alas, 
that  Ave  have  had  any  sudden  accession  of 
riches,  but  we  do  have  important  papers  to 
guard  from  possible  destruction  by  fire,  and 
when  our  poor  little  Penny  Provident  Box  was 
robbed  last  year  Ave  were  taught  that  even 
small  funds  need  protecting. 


Ea$flg? 


Are  you  frequently  hoarse? 
Do  you  have  that  annoying 
tickling  in  your  throat?  Would 
you  feel  relieved  if  you  could 
raise  something?  Does  your 
cough  annoy  you  at  night,  and 
do  you  raise  more  mucus  in 
the  morning? 

Then  you  should  always  keep 
on  hand  a  bottle  of 


If  you  have  a  weak 
throat  you  cannot  be  too 
careful.  You  cannot  begin 
treatment  too  early.  Each 
cold  makes  you  more  liable 
to  another,  and  the  last 
one  is  always  harder  to 
cure  than  the  one  before  it. 

Dr.  Ager’s  cterrg  Peciaral  Plaster 
protects  ne  luogs  troB  cft4s. 

Help  at  Hand. 

If  you  have  any  complaint 
whatever  and  desire  the  best 
medical  advice  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  obtain,  write  the  doctor 
freely.  You  will  receive  a 
prompt  reply. 

Address,  DR.  J.  C.  AYER, 
Lowell,  Mass. 


TEMPER.VNCE  NOTE. 

March  *20th,  the  birthday  of  General  Neal 
Doav,  is  styled  “Red  Letter  Day’’  by  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  many 
incidents  of  his  career  are  recalled.  The  Union 
Signal  says  that  Avhen  he  died  ‘  ‘  a  liquor  deal¬ 
ers’  association  in  Illinois  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  their  admiration  for  his  sterling 
character,  and  saying  that  with  his  death  pro¬ 
hibition  ceased  to  be  an  issue.’’  Called  bj 
whatever  name,  the  fight  which  he  led  has  not 
for  many  years  been  waged  with  better  results 
than  during  recent  months.  The  late  Congress 
prohibited  the  keeping  and  sale  of  intoxicants 
in  all  army  canteens  or  military  posts  what¬ 
ever;  aud  the  old  “grog  ration’’  of  the  navy, 
or  the  serving  of  strong  drink  on  board  ship  in 
any  other  shape,  was,  by  the  same  body,  made 
a  thing  of  the  past.  And  this  salutary  action 
is  placed  ou  the  right  ground — to  maintain 
the  two  arms  of  the  service  in  health  and  high¬ 
est  efficiency.  It  has  been  taken  with  no  spe¬ 
cial  regard  to  the  attitude  of  parties  on  the 
subject  of  temperance,  but  rather  on  the  advice 
of  the  best  military  experience.  Several  of  our 
State  legislatures  are  restricting  the  traffic 
near  their  Soldiers’  Homes. 
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^cnibxl^C^Go. 

Cotton 

Dress  Fabrics 

Stripe  Batiste,  Embroidered  Mulls, 
Printed  Dimities,  Colored  and 
White  Piqu6. 

David  and  John  Anderson’s 

Celebrated 

Zephyrs. 

Galatea  Cloth. 


NEW  YORK. 


The  Camera  Club. 


Lucile  Wand. 

The  issue  of  April  27  will  be  our  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  number,  and  all  who  wish  to  submit  pic¬ 
tures  are  requested  to  forward  them  at  the 
earliest  moment;  they  will  not  be  received 
later  than  April  20.  As  was  stated  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  Camera  Club,  the  prize  competi¬ 
tions  will  not  begin  until  the  issue  of  May  25, 
but  I  have  decided  to  give  one  illustrated  num¬ 
ber  in  advance  so  that  all  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
club’s  work. 

You  found  in  this  copy  of  The  Evangelist  a 
slip  with  three  blank  forms  of  application  for 
membership  which  explain  themselves.  Those 
who  at  this  time  pay  one  dollar,  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  club  only,  may  subscribe  for  The 
Evangelist  later,  should  they  wish  to  do  so, 
by  paying  two  dollars  additional,  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  date  from  the  time  of  this  payment. 
The  following  rules  will  govern  our  competi¬ 
tions  and  the  award  of  prizes : 

1.  All  pictures  submitted  must  be  entirely 
the  work  of  the  member  submitting  them. 

2.  All  pictures  showing  finger  marks,  or 
superfluous  paste,  or  which  are  not  trimmed 
well  or  in  which  foreshortening  is  noticeable 
will  be  thrown  out  without  further  considera¬ 
tion. 

3.  While  any  class  of  pictures  (except  copies) 
may  be  accepted  the  following  classes  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  in  the  order  given : 

A.  Genre  (any  phase  of  common  life;  a 

domestic  interior  or  rural  or  village  scene  with 
figures. )  ( Best  class  for  originality  and  care¬ 

ful  work. ) 

B.  Studies. 

C.  Still  life  and  animal  life. 

D.  Landscapes,  etc. 

E.  Interiors. 

F.  Architecture,  buildings,  etc. 

As  the  following  points  will  be  sought  by  the 
judges  it  is  well  for  competitors  to  bear  them 
carefully  in  mind. 

1.  The  subject.  Is  it  well  chosen?  Is  this 
the  best  view  of  it?  Have  the  laws  of  composi¬ 
tion  been  faithfully  and  studiously  observed? 
Generally  speaking  is  this  a  good  picture? 

2.  Quality  of  negative.  Is  correctness  of  ex¬ 
posure  and  of  developing  shown  in  the  picture? 
Is  flatness  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  great  con¬ 
trast  on  the  other,  avoided?  Is  there  a  pleasing 
balance  between  lights  and  shadows? 

3.  The  shadotcs.  Is  the  detail  good  in  the 
shadows?  (Avoid  black  shadows  and  too  great 
whiteness  in  high  lights. ) 


4.  I'lond  effects.  (They  add  materially  to 
artistic  value  of  a  picture. ) 

5.  Balance.  Is  there  a  fair  balance  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  a  good  picture?  Is 
there  harmony? 

6.  Trimming,  mounting,  etc.  Is  the  print  well 
trimmed?  Is  all  which  does  not  add  to  the 
artistic  value  of  the  picture,  and  which  can  be 
cut  out,  trimmed  off?  Is  the  foreground  too 
large?  Is  the  horizon  line  in  the  right  place 
— which  is  not  the  center. 

7.  In  general :  Always  remember  to  strive  for 
a  good  picture — not  a  large  one.  Do  not  make 
a  commonplace  picture — but  ( as  in  genre 
work)  study  the  commonplace  so  as  to  photo¬ 
graph  it  artistically.  A  commonplace  subject 
may  be  used  by  an  artist  to  produce  a  picture 
very  far  from  commonplace. 

The  competitions  will  be  conducted  on  the 
following  general  lines: 

All  pictures  must  be  submitted  on  or  before 
the  18th  of  each  month. 

Pictures  should  be  accompanied  by  letter  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  subject  and  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  one  who  took  the  picture. 

Pictures  will  be  returned  only  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  required  postage. 

There  will  be  two  prizes  each  month.  The 
first  of  the  value  of  $.5,  the  second  of  the  value 
of  $2. 50,  in  such  articles  as  will  be  of  use  in 
connection  with  photography. 

The  awards  will  be  made  by  competent 
judges,  either  members  of  the  club  or  non¬ 
members,  and  will  be  based  on  artistic  merit 
and  subject. 

Our  columns  are  open  to  exchanges  and 
‘  ‘  wants.  ’  ’  If  you  have  a  camera  for  sale  or 
exchange,  put  it  in  our  exchange  column  free 
of  charge. 

The  members  are  privileged  to  ask  any  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  photography  or  send  work  for 
cnticim  to  the  club  editor  of  the  department, 
who  is  always  glad  to  help  the]^members  of  the 

club.  _ 

THK  SrUING  KXHIIIITION. 

The  last  exhibition  which  will  be  held  in 
the  old  Academy  of  Design  is  remarkable  for 
fine  quality.  Among  the  344  paintings  are 
many  good  landscapes,  and  a  number  of  fine 
portraits  and  interiors.  In  the  Xorth  Gallery, 
Carroll  Beckworth’s  portrait  of  Professor 
Brewer  of  Yale  shows  much  character;  here 
also  is  Daniel  Huntington’s  Albert  Gallatin, 
showing  the  happy  likeness  and  fine  execution 
with  which  the  public  has  long  been  familiar. 
The  first  Hallgarten  prize  is  awarded  to  Edward 
Pollhast’s  The  Village  ( 'arpenter,  but  Louis  Paul 
Dessar’s  portrait  of  Ruthanff,  which  gains  the 
second  Hallgarten  prize,  would  appear  quite  as 
well  to  have  merited  the  first.  In  this  gallery 
is  George  Inness,  Jr.  ’s  Last  Shadow  of  the 
Cross,  the  entombment  treated  in  an  original 
and  reverent  manner.  Gilbert  Gaul’s  Indian 
Prisoner,  with  its  dry,  light,  prairie  atmosphere, 
is  treated  in  much  the  same  style  as  Frederic 
Remington’s  Missing,  another  prairie  scene. 
In  Full  Retreat,  by  De  Cost  Smith,  shows  a 
company  of  Indians  in  the  same  surroundings. 
In  the  East  Gallery  Douglas  Volk’s  Thoughts 
of  Youth  is  a  rather  appealing  study  of  a  farm¬ 
er’s  boy  bareheaded  and  barefooted  in  the 
shadow  of  the  woods  on  a  summer  afternoon. 
Here  also  is  Mr.  Chase’s  portrait  of  Herbert 
Adams,  strong  and  fine,  quite  different  from 
his  delicate  interior  with  the  small  figures  of 
Mrs.  Frank  Laurence  and  her  daughter.  Celia 
Beaux’s  double  portrait  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes)  has  artistic  pose  and  fine  con¬ 
trasts.  John  F.  Weir  has  a  remarkable  study 
of  Roses.  Oxen  Drinking,  by  Horatio  Walker, 
in  the  South  Gallery,  is  excellent  with  exqui¬ 
site  atmosphere.  Brandt’s  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Nathan  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  wonderful  re¬ 
semblance  of  her  lace,  furs  and  opal  pin.  Here 
also  is  F.  S.  Church’s  lovely  Madonna,  full  of 
feeling  and  delicate  color.  The  exhibition  will 
be  open  until  May  13.  It  will  be  open  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons,  free,  from  1  to  (>. 

For  Xervous  Women 
Horsford's  .'\cid  Phosphate 

Dr  J.  B.  Alexander.  Charlotte,  N  C..  says:  “It 
is  not  onlv  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  rariks  among 
the  best  of  nerve  tonics  for  nervous  females.” 


BROADWAY  &  IITH  ST. 

Venetian  Cloth  Suits, 

S25.00 

This  week  we  have  a  large  lot  of  Tenetian 
Cloth  Suits. 

Short,  jaunty  Fly-front  Jacket,  new  flare 
gore  skirt,  strapped  seams  stitched. 

Lined  throughout  with  black  and  colored 
Taffetas. 

These  snits  are  made  specially  for  this  sale, 
and  are  in  black,  brown,  navy  bine,  royal  bine 
and  castor. 

Black,  sizes  32  to  44,  Colored,  sizes  32  to  42, 
$25.00. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


IIESCI  K  I  ltOM  A  m  X.WV.W. 

The  Harlem  Speedway,  New  York,  was  the 
scene  of  an  exciting  horse  race  the  other  day 
which  culminated  in  the  death  of  one  of  the 
drivers.  James  I.  McDonald,  a  well-known 
horseman  and  Tammany  politician,  had  been 
spinning  along  the  splendid  driveway  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  beating  some  of  the  best  horses  on 
the  course.  He  soon  noticed  a  friend  bowling 
along,  and  challenged  him  to  a  brush.  Away 
they  sped,  cheered  by  the  crowds  of  spectators. 
McDonald’s  horse  gradually  drew  away  from 
the  other.  Then  something  frightened  him, 
and  his  master  soon  realized  that  he  was  run¬ 
ning  away.  The  drive  was  crowded  uncom¬ 
fortably,  even  dangerously,  with  all  sorts  of 
vehicles.  At  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth 
street  McDonald  saw  just  ahead  of  him  two 
four-seated  vehicles,  four  persons  in  each,  jog¬ 
ging  along  at  a  slow  trot.  Coming  tiie  other 
way  at  full  speed  were  two  trotters,  blocking 
the  road  in  its  entire  width.  They  could  not 
be  stopped  in  time,  and  the  drivers  of  the 
heavier  vehicles  apparently  did  not  realize 
their  peril.  McDonald  saw  it  all  at  a  glance. 
Evidently  unwilling  to  endanger  more  lives 
than  his  own.  he  “threw  his  horse.’’  The  ani¬ 
mal  half-reared,  then  fell  forward  in  a  heap. 
The  vehicle  flew  ni)ward,  and  tlie  driver  was 
thrown  many  feet  beyond,  bleeding  and  uncon¬ 
scious.  on  the  rough  gravel.  Four  hours  later 
he  died  at  the  hospital. 


■VltYSSIXI.V. 

The  few  travelers  who  have  taken  the  time 
and  trouble  to  look  into  Menelek’s  queer  king¬ 
dom  of  Abyssinia  tell  strange  tales  of  it.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Maria  Theresa  1780  dollars,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Abyssinia  for  small  chang(>  use  a  bar  of 
hard  crystallized  salt,  about  ten  inches  long 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  and  thick, 
slightly  tapering  toward  the  end.  five  of  which 
go  to  the  dollar  at  the  capital.  People  are 
very  particular  about  the  standard  of  fineness 
of  the  currency.  If  it  does  not  ring  like  metal 
or  if  it  is  at  all  chipped,  nothing  will  induce 
them  to  take  it.  Then,  it  is  a  token  of  affec¬ 
tion  among  the  natives,  when  friends  meet,  to 
give  each  other  a  lick  of  their  respective  amo- 
lis,  and  in  this  way  the  material  value  of  the 
bar  is  also  decreased.  For  still  smaller  change 
cartridges  are  used,  of  which  three  go  to  one 
salt.  It  does  not  matter  what  sort  they  are. 
Some  sharpers  use  their  cartridges  in  the*  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  and  then  put  in  some  dust  and  a 
dummy  bullet  to  make  up  the  difference,  or 
else  they  take  out  the  powder  and  put  the  bullet 
in  again,  so  that  possibly  in  the  next  action  the 
unhappy  seller  will  find'  that  he  has  only  miss- 
fires  in  his  belt ;  but  this  is  such  a  common 
fraud  that  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  it,  and 
a  bad  cartridge  seems  to  serve  as  readily  as  a 
gowl  one. — Ex. 

When  a  black  boy  was  asked  by  the  mission¬ 
ary,  “Who  are  the  meek?’’  his  reply  was, 
“Those  who  give  soft  au.«wers  to  roxrgh  ques¬ 
tions.  ’’ 
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BACK  FROM  INDIA. 

Principal  Fairbaini  returned  home  to  Oxford 
early  in  March,  and  was  received  with  great 
demonstrations  of  joy  at  Mansfield  College,  of 
which  he  is  the  distinguished  head.  As  is  w’ell 
known,  he  went  out  to  continue  the  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Barrows-Haskell  foundation  in 
the  Presidency  cities  of  India.  He  was  not, 
however,  confined  to  these  cities,  but  was  heard 
once  or  more  at  Benaras,  Allahabad,  Lucknow, 
Agra,  Delhi,  Lahore,  Indore  and  Poona.  The 
way  having  been  prepared  by  the  previous  lec¬ 
tures  of  Americans,  and  the  mere  novelty  of 
the  situation  satisfied,  it  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Fairbairn  secured  a  less  distracted  hearing  than 
would  have  been  possible  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
this  remarkable  series. 

It  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Fairbairn,  without 
flattery,  that  no  other  scholar,  British  or  Amer¬ 
ican,  is  so  well  able  to  meet  the  special  condi¬ 
tions  which  he  encountered.  Oriental  philos¬ 
ophies  and  modes  of  thought  have  been  a  life 
study  with  Dr.  Fairbairn,  and  so  familiar  is  he 
with  the  sacred  books  and  religions  of  the 
East,  that  he  uniformly  addressed  his  audi¬ 
ences  without  manuscript  or  memoranda,  speak¬ 
ing  the  things  that  he  deemed  most  likely  to 
result  in  good  to  those  before  him  He  was 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  courtesy.  “Noth¬ 
ing  has  impressed  me  more, ’’Dr.  Fairbairn 
writes  to  a  native  Indian  gentleman,  “than 
the  patient  courtesy  with  which  audiences 
have  listened,  even  when  they  must  have 
deeply  disagreed.  For  this  courtesy  which  has 
never  failed,  I  desire  to  express  my  cordial 
admiration  and  respectful  gratitude.’’  In  the 
same  note  he  adds :  ‘  ‘  The  chief  defects  of  the 
Hindu  mind  seem  to  me  to  be  its  want  of  the 
critical  and  historical  spirit  in  handling  its 
own  literature ;  its  inability  to  read  its  books 
in  their  historical  sequence  and  setting;  and 
the  absence  of  a  philosophical,  as  distinguished 
from  merely  metaphysical  attitude  to  its  own 
religion.  What  does  not  tend  to  correct  these 
defects  has  little  chance  of  helping  the  Hindu 
mind  in  its  quest  after  the  truth;  and  may 
even  be  a  message  spoken  in  the  air.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Fairbairn’s  lectures  and  addresses  were 
neither  apologetic  or  polemic  but  in  the  main 
sought  a  common  ground  of  understanding  and 
contrast.  One  of  our  Indian  exchanges  thus 
characterizes  these  noble  efforts: 

HV Interpretation’’  was  a  frequent  word,  and 
an  ever  present  object  in  all  his  speeches. 
The  earlier  lectures  were  an  exposition  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles  by  which  all  religions  should 
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With  our  lilASTGK  NUMUGR.  April  2,  begins  the  serial  story 


TWO  CHOICES 


Written  expressly  (or  the  columns  of  Youno  Peoplb's 
Weekly,  by 


CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 


AUTHOR  or  “IN  HIS  STEPS. 


CHARLES  M  SHEtnoN  Sheldon,  when  sending  the  story,  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  editor 

of  Youno  People's  Weekly  says: 

“I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  writing  this  story  (or  your  many  readers;  and  I  trust  It  will 
prove  the  means  of  impressing  them  with  the  responsibility  that  is  attached  with  every  talent  God 
In  his  love  bestows  upon  us.” 

“  Two  Choices  "  Is  the  story  of  a  young  violinist,  who  early  in  her  career  consecrates  her  talent 
to  God.  The  Serial  begins  with  the  New  Quarter  in  the  Sunday-school.  If  you  are  not  taking 
Youno  People's  Weekly,  now  is  the  time  to  begin. 

<•*  THB  BBST  BASTBR  GIFT 

possible  to  make  the  young  folks  of  the  home  circle  who  are  not  receiving  the  paper  at  their 
Sunday-school  Is  a  year's  subscription  to  Youno  People's  Weekly. 

TGUMS.— Single  subscriptions,  60  cents  per  year.  In  lots  of  three  or  more,  to  schools  or 
societies,  mailed  to  one  address,  SO  cents  per  year. 


DAVID  C.  COOK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  36  Washiagton  Street,  Cltlcago. 


be  tested  and  estimated.  The  later  lectures  Western  scholars  believe  in  it  and  propagate 
were  the  bringing  of  some  of  the  religions  of  it  from  sheer  conviction  of  its  truth ! 
ludia,  and  especially  of  Christianity,  to  such 
ests.  He  found  in  the  true  nature  of  man  the 
marks  and  tests  of  universal  religiou.  Mau  is 
personal,  ethical,  universal.  Therefore  there 
must  be  a  personal  God,  who  is  also  ethical 
and  who  has  eternal  relations  with  all  men. 

Therefore  the  function  and  end  of  religiou  must 
be  of  an  ethical  and  universal  character.  Every 
religiou  must  be  principally  judged  by  its  con¬ 
ception  of  deity.  Any  religion  which  exists 
by  class  distinctions  that  divide  men  runs 
counter  to  an  ethical  and  universal  God.  Also 
any  religiou  which  allows  an  outward  or  im¬ 
pure  or  sensuous  worship  to  hide  spiritual  real¬ 
ities  and  ethical  forces  runs  counter  to  an  ethi¬ 
cal  aud  universal  conception  of  God  and  Man. 

Judging  the  principal  religions  by  this  test  he 
characterized  Confucianism  as  the  apotheosis 
of  the  family;  Hinduism  as  the  apotheosis  of 
pride  of  blood ;  Buddhism  as  the  apotheosis  of 
the  individual ;  Islam  as  the  apotheosis  of  a 
word,  so  bound  to  a  time  and  place  as  to  be.- 
come  the  religion  of  conquering  tribes.  But 
the  idealizing  of  the  family,  or  of  a  race  or  of 
the  individual,  or  of  submission  to  power  does 
not  include  the  whole  scope  of  religiou,  nor 
bear  the  marks  of  the  universal  religion.  The 
function  and  true  end  of  religion  is  to  create 
men  well  pleasing  to  God  and  to  their  fellow 
men,  and  to  combine  them  into  a  divine  and 
universal  family.  Testing  Christianity  by 
this  criterion,  he  sought  to  show  that  it  was 
designed  and  able  to  realize  this  ideal  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Christianity  being  Christ  and  judging 
him  by  the  tests  of  race,  place,  family,  time, 
education  and  opportunity,  he  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  merely  by  natural  conditions.  His 
chfiracter,  works  and  teaching  have  the  marks 
and  the  force  of  the  universal  religion.  He 
changed  the  idea  of  God  and  the  idea  of  Mau. 

And  he  is  able  to  make  the  soul  of  the  indi- 
vidnal  man,  and  to  make  mankind  eventually 
come 


Aubergier’s 


Syrup  and 
Pastilles  oi 


np  to  his  ideal.  Pre-eminently  he  has 
power;  power  to  make  the  individual  come 
into  the  dignity  of  the  noblest  son  of  God,  aud 
power  to  unify  humanity  into  a  family  of  such 
sous. 

Such  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  outline  of 
thought  in  his  lectures.  But  it  w’as  developed 
with  a  minuteness,  with  a  wealth  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  with  a  freedom  from  any  irritating  ele¬ 
ments,  with  a  grace  and  cogency  which  no 
summary  can  express.  Probably  the  great 
majority  of  his  hearers  did  not  adequately  com¬ 
prehend  his  thought  and  argument.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  no  intelligent  person  heard  either  the 
whole  series  or  even  one  lecture  without  get¬ 
ting  some  helpful  impressions. 

The  same  paper,  ‘  ‘  Dnyanodaya,  ’  ’  is  very  con¬ 
fident  that  these  lectures  have  left  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  best  native  minds  that  listened 
to  them,  and  mainly,  that  Christianity  is  a 
religion  for  the  masses,  with  a  philosophical 
basis  that  deserves  study,  and  that  the  finest 


Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchlti^ 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  s^atlve  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Congh  In 
Pulmonary  cases  and  g;ive  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  Indispensable. 


from  everywhere  for  Whitman’s  Choco¬ 
lates  and  Confections,  evinces  the  high 
appreciation  of  candy  connoisseurs  for 
these  most  delicious  dainties. 


Whitman*  s 


Chocolates  and  Confections 

represent  the  highest  attainment  of  con¬ 
fectionery  art.  Original  and  exquisite 
creations,  most  temptingly  prepared. 
Always  frc-sh.  Cull  for  them  at  your  dealers. 

Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate 

is  oerfect  In  flavor  and  quality,  delicious  and 
healthful.  Made  instantly  with  hoiling  milk. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHIT.MAN  &  HON. 
1316  C'lieNtniit  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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New  'York  City. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Pkesbyteky  of  New  Yokk  held  its 
stated  meeting  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  First 
Church  on  Monday  morning  last,  with  full  at¬ 
tendance.  The  opening  devotional  exercises 
were  most  helpful.  The  change  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  tone  of  Presbytery  was  very  noticeable, 
as  it  has  been  during  the  past  few  months. 
The  Rev.  Howard  Duffield  D.D.,  pastor  of 
"the  First  Church,  was  chosen  Moderator.  The 
Fifth  Avenue  Church  was  permitted  to  prose¬ 
cute  a  call  for  the  pastoral  ser\’ices  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Connell  of  London.  The  Rev.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Philadelphia.  The  call  from  the  Fourth 
Church  was  placed  in  his  hands  and  accepted 
by  him.  His  installation  is  to  take  place  on 
Friday  evening,  May  12.  The  Rev.  Marcus  A. 
Brownson  D.  D.  of  Philadelphia  is  to  preach 
the  sermon,  the  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw  D.  D. 
to  charge  the  pastor  and  the  Rev.  George 
Alexander  D.D.  to  charge  the  people.  A  pro¬ 
test  against  the  consolidation  of  the  Thirteenth 
Street  Church  with  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church, 
from  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Thirteenth  Church,  was  received  by  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  present. 
The  Rev.  Minot  S.  Morgan  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island.  The  Trustees 
of  Presbytery  made  a  very  complete  annual 
report,  showing  in  detail  the  condition  of  the 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees.  The 
Rev.  Howard  Duffield  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  George 
Alexander  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  James  H.  Hoad- 
ley  D.  D.  were  chosen  Trustees  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  Rev.  Maitland  Alex¬ 
ander  D.D.  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  Harlem  Church  to  accept 
a  call  to  the  First  Church  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  Committee  on  Home  Missions  and  Susten- 
tation  made  its  annual  report.  The  Committee 
made  an  earnest  appeal  for  funds  with  which 
to  carry  on  its  work.  During  the  past  year  the 
individual  members  of  the  Committee  were 
compelled  to  raise  money  with  very  great  effort 
in  order  to  meet  the  necessary  demands.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  Committee  that  an 
Endowment  Fund  of  at  least  $200,000  be  rai.sed, 
the  interest  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supporting  the  weaker  churches  in  this 
Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  of  the 
Brick  Chnrch  in  a  vigorous  speech  spoke  against 
the  Endowment  Fund.  He  did  not  think  it 
could  be  raised.  The  Presbytery  was  too  large 
a  body  to  properly  administer  such  a  fund.  A 
motion  was  presented  by  Colonel  Ketcham  call¬ 
ing  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  Home  Mission  collection  of  the  churches  of 
this  Presbytery.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  made  a  vigor¬ 
ous  protest  against  the  resolution.  The  whole 
matter  was  referred  to  a  Committee  consisting 
of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Van  Dyke,  W.  M.  Smith, 
George  Alexander,  J.  B.  Shaw,  Agnew  John¬ 
ston  and  Samnel  McComb.  The  following  were 
chosen  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly:  John  Balcom  Shaw  D.  D.,  Charles  J. 
Young  D.D.,  George  W.  F.  Birch  D.  D. ,  David 
G.  Wylie  D.  D.,  James  Chambers  D.  D. ,  Thomas 
Douglas.  Elders:  H.  W.  .Tessup,  S.  B.  Brown¬ 
ell,  James  Yereance,  J.  H.  McDonald,  S.  A. 
Brush,  J.  T.  Paterson,  W.  S.  Amerman. 

Geneva.  — The  April  Life  and  Light — the 
always  neat  and  very  readable  little  monthly 
of  Dr.  Remick  of  the  North  Church,  says  of 
the  March  meeting  of  the  Ministers’  Club: 
“The  Rev.  Howard  Cornell  of  Seneca  Castle, 
read  a  strong  and  hopeful  paper  on  ‘  The  Spir¬ 
itual  Condition  of  the  Church.  ’  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  followed,  one  fact  was  apparent, 
that  the  ministers  believe  that  the  church  is 
rising  to  better  things,  and  that  she  is  availing 
hersmf  of  her  opportunities  as  never  before.  ’  ’ 
We  note  that  the  new  Canandaigua  p^tor,  the 
Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  the  Rev.  William  W. 
Waller  of  the  First  Chnrch,  Geneva,  are  named 
as  corresponding  editors  of  our  bright  contem¬ 
porary.  Pastor  Adams  has  written  much  and 
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well  for  the  religious  press,  here  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 


byteries  have  over  ICq.’iOO  members,  and  their 
annual  contributions  reach  $300,000. 


Brooklyn. — ('dlnirji  ciinrch. — A  little  over  a 
year  ago  the  Rev.  George  C.  Frost  was  asked 
to  supply  the  pulpit  for  one  year.  The  church 
had  been  sadly  crippled,  but  with  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  all  it  is  making  good  headway. 
In  February  a  definite  call  was  extended  to 
Mr.  Frost  and  on  March  23  he  was  installed. 
The  first  communion  since  the  installation  was 
observed  last  Sunday,  and  twenty  united  with 
the  church.  A  large  “freewill  offering”  was 
taken  up  and  the  sky  is  brighter  for  the  church 
than  it  has  been  in  some  time. 

RoMfi.i's. — lh\  Xt'ir  IhitifK. — The  Rev. 

.1.  Wilford  Jacks  D.  D.,  for  twenty-seven  years 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Romulus, 
l3as  resigned  in  order  that  he  may  devote  all  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office  of  Synodical 
Superintendent  of  Missions.  The  Romulus 
Church  has  been  in  existence  for  about  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  pastors  have  been  able  men,  and 
some  of  them  of  marked  eloiiuence  and  power — 
Young,  Barton,  Lord,  VanNest,  and  the  late 
incumbent.  Dr.  Jacks.  It  was  during  the  long 
pastorate  of  Morris  Barton  that  the  old  church 
building  on  the  hill,  or  ridge,  was  abandoned 
for  the  brick  edifice  still  occupied  in  the 
village,  a  fraction  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
old  and  more  prominetit  structure.  The  village 
of  Romulus  has  its  site  about  mid-way  between 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes — which  are  here 
seven  miles  apart,  and  its  one  church  up  to 
recent  years  was  its  special  feature.  Reached 
only  by  stage,  it  was  a  quiet  town  in  the  midst 
of  a  farming  community.  Now,  however,  two 
lines  of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  road 
pass  that  way,  one  directly  through  it  and  the 
other  at  two  or  three  miles  remove  to  the  west. 
A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was,  some  years 
since,  erected  and  later  a  small  Episcopal 
Chnrch,  so  that  the  community  so  long  served 
by  its  pioneer  churches  alone— the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Baptist,  the  latter  two  miles  or  so  to 
the  west  and  south— is  now  divided  among  four 
or  more.  Under  the  able,  vigilant  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  ministry  of  Dr.  Jacks,  however,  the 
venerable  organization  has  steadily  maintained 
its  prominence.  That  he  will  now  bring  these 
excellent  qualities  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  a  still  wider  sphere,  we  count  a  happy  and 
promising  event. 

Niaoaha  Falls. — The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Niagara  Falls  has  just  closed  a  very 
happy  week  of  celebration,  it  being  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
church,  which  took  place  April  3,  1824  At  the 
communion  service  held  March  26,  there  was 
the  second  largest  addition  to  the  membership 
of  the  church  in  its  history,  thirty-seven  unit¬ 
ing  on  profession  of  their  faith  and  four  by 
letter.  The  anniversary  services  proper  befmn 
Easter  morning  with  a  sunrise  meeting  which 
was  largely  attended.  The  earnest  spirit  of  the 
first  service  characterized  the  8er\’ice8  of  the 
whole  day.  At  11  A.M.  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Albert  S.  Bacon,  preached  the  historical  sermon. 
At  3  P.M.  a  platform  meeting  was  held  at 
which  the  local  pastors  spoke  words  of  con¬ 
gratulation.  At  7.30  the  Rev.  John  S.  Bacon, 
uncle  of  the  present  pastor,  also  pastor  from 
1876  to  1883,  preached  an  appropriate  sermon. 
The  anniversary  reception  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  and  was  largely  attended  by  the  friends 
of  the  chnrch  throughout  the  city.  W.  F.  E. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. — This  city,  and  especially  the 
adjoining  one  of  Allegheny,  and  the  vicinity 
round  about,  are  the  strongholds  of  United 
Presbyterianism,  and  it  would  appear  that  our 
brethren  of  that  branch  are  ly  no  means  rest¬ 
ing  on  their  prestige.  Twenty -five  years  ago 
the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  presbyteries 
had  a  membership  of  7,500,  and  their  annual 
contributions  to  the  different  objects  of  chnrch 
work  amounted  to  $60,000;  now  these  two  pres¬ 


PiiiLAnELPHiA. — Abington  Gliurch  has  done 
the  rare  thing  of  calling  its  former  pastor — the 
Rev.  Leighton  W.  Eckard  D.  D, ,  and  it  was 
done  unanimously.  This  church  has  225  mem¬ 
bers  ;  its  last  pastor  was  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Henderson. 

OHIO. 

CLEVEi  Axn.  — 77«  Mirarh'K  uf  Ji  xuK.— Did  fliey 
really  liappeu?  What  do  they  mean?  These 
questions  are  being  discussed  on  Sunday  e\en- 
ings  by  the  Rev.  Paul  F.  Sutplien  D.D.  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church.  The  topics  are: 
The  Problem  of  Miracle,  The  Raising  of  Jairus’s 
Daughter,  Healing  the  Nobleman’s  Son,  The 
Stilling  of  the  Tempest.  The  Man  Born  Blind, 
The  Demoniacs  of  Gadara,  The  Lunatic  Child. 

MICHIGAN. 

Deti’.oit.  — Ifdhi  11  VcA-  Si’rvirry.  — Westminster 
Chnrch,  under  the  lead  of  their  new  pastor,  the 
Rev.  John  Britain  Clark,  followed  the  footsteps 
of  Christ  through  the  last  week  of  his  life  on 
earth.  The  services  were  largely  attended  and 
were  of  great  spiritual  jiower  and  profit.  The 
schedule  of  meetings  was  as  follows:  Monday, 
April  3,  11th  Nisan,  A.D.  30.  Rome  783. — Our 
Lord  leaves  Bethauy,  goes  to  Jerusalem,  puri¬ 
fies  the  Temple,  returns  to  Bethany.  Tuesday, 
April  4 — Returns  to  Jerusalem;  tribute  to 
Ca'sar ;  widow  and  two  mites ;  goes  to  Bethany ; 
enemies  agree  with  Judas.  Wednesday,  April 
5. — Our  Lord  remains  in  seclusion  at  Bethany. 
Thursday,  April  6.  — From  Bethauy  sends  Peter 
and  John  into  city  to  jirepare  Passover.  In 
evening  the  institution  of  the  Eucharistic  sup¬ 
per;  the  promi.se  of  the  Comforter:  Geth- 
semane.  Friday,  April  7. — Trial  of  Jesus; 
Peter’s  denial ;  condemned  by  Sanhedrin,  choice 
of  Barabbas:  “Crucify  him,  crucify  him;” 
crucified  at  9  A.M.,  died  between  3  and  6  P.M. 
Saturday,  April  8. — Our  Lord’s  body  in  the 
Tomb.  [No  meeting.].  Sunday,  April  9. — 
The  Resurrection ;  unused  spices.  The  ser^’ices 
reached  their  appropriate  climax  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  pastor  was  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  William  S.  Jerome.  A  very  large  con¬ 
gregation  included  many  from  other  churches, 
who  united  in  the  ordinance.  This  service  and 
the  whole  series  of  meetings  were  most  help¬ 
ful,  and  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  joyful 
festival  of  Easter  day.  W.  S.  J. 

WISCONSIN. 

Beloit.  — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  cele¬ 
brated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  March  19.  Dr. 
W’illiam  F.  Brown,  son  of  one  of  its  original 
members,  preached  the  historical  sermon,  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Cresswell,  in  introduc¬ 
ing  him,  counting  it  a  happy  and  unusual  privi¬ 
lege  to  listen  to  one  who  could  remember  all  of 
the  pastors  of  the  church,  its  members  and 
the  progress  of  the  work  from  its  beginning  in 
the  old  schoolhonse  on  Race  street.  The 
church  was  organized  March  19,  1849,  with 
forty-eight  members.  Its  first  pastor  wa.s  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Eddy  ( then  widely  known  in  West¬ 
ern  New  Y’ork),  who  served  six  years.  The 
original  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1850 
at  an  expense  of  $10,000.  President  A.  L. 
Chapin  of  Beloit  College  preached  the  dedica- 
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tory  sermon  July  23,  1850.  On  the  next  day 
the  public  exercises  of  Beloit  College  com¬ 
mencement  were  held  in  this  new  building.  In 
1865  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  had  been  organized  some  years  before, 
united  with  the  First  Church.  In  1885,  during 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Merrill,  the 
building  was  remodeled.  The  present  roll  of 
the  church  is  about  300,  of  whom  fifteen  have 
been  members  for  forty  years  or  more.  There 
was  an  impressive  communion  service  at  3 
P.  M.  and  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  at  which 
the  Young  People’s  societies  and  the  Sunday- 
school  were  addressed  by  L.  Waldo  Thompson, 
Dr.  E.  X.  Clark  and  Channcey  W.  Watt.  The 
meetings  continued  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings,  Dr.  E.  N.  Clark  and  Superintendent 
John  E.  Houston  addressing  the  Siinday-school, 
and  interesting  social  and  religions  exercises 
closing  on  Tuesday  with  a  supper,  followed  by 
the  presentation  of  the  pictures  of  the  former 
pastors,  and  addresses  by  Rev.  T.  T.  Cresswell, 
Rev.  L.  E.  Holden  of  Beloit  College,  Rev.  Dr. 
\V.  F.  Brown  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Pence  of  Janes¬ 
ville.  The  church  in  Beloit  has  accomplished 
a  noble  work.  Several  of  its  sons  have  been 
trained  for  the  ministry  and  others  are  active 
as  laymen.  It  is  a  grand  instrument  of  goo<l 
in  Southern  Wisconsin. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

P.vHKEn. — Four  new  members  were  welcomed 
by  this  church,  March  1!),  two  of  them  by  pro¬ 
fession.  Pastor  Thomas  B.  Boughton  is  gradu¬ 
ally  but  slowly  regaining  his  strength.  The 
congregation  have  recently  refitted  their  hand¬ 
some  auditorium.  Recently  they  contributed 
fifty  dollars  toward  the  current  expenses  of 
Synod’s  college  at  Huron  and  twenty-five  more 
with  which  to  buy  a  microscope  for  the  use  of 
that  institution,  all  in  response  to  the  visit  of 
Professor  Dukes.  Miss  M.  L.  Chase,  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  church  who  went  to  Korea  as  a 
missionary  two  years  ago,  has  become  so  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  Korean  language  that  she  is  now 
able  to  do  the  work  of  itinerating.  In  a  letter, 
written  December  26  last,  she  describes  her 
visit  to  a  village  where  no  white  woman  had 
before  been  seen ;  the  natives  considered  her 
a  curiosity,  expressed  wonder  at  her  com¬ 
plexion,  and  asked  what  the  foreign  lady  ate 
that  made  her  so  white.  The  work  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  is  having  considerable  success. 


THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Newakk,N.J — An  impres.sive  spectacle  was 
w  itnessed  in  the  Clinton  Avenue  Reformed 
Church  of  Newark,  on  Easter  Sunday.  The 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Martin,  gave 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  more  than 
eighty  new  members,  most  of  whom  came  on 
confession  of  their  faith.  There  were  many 
adults  and  heads  of  families  ampng  them.  A 
special  season  of  refreshing  has  been  in  progress 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Dr.  Wharton, 
the  evangelist,  held  one  week  of  Gospel  ser¬ 
vices  in  this  church,  after  which  the  pastor 
carried  on  the  work  by  personal  visitation 
among  those  who  had  expressed  an  interest  in 
s))iritual  matters.  The  result  was  seen  on 
Easter  Sabbath,  when  the  large  company  men¬ 
tioned  came  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  deep 
spiritual  interest  still  continues,  and  the  next 
communion  will  witness  another  large  ingath¬ 
ering.  The  membership  of  the  Clinton  Avenue 
Reformed  Church  now  numbers  over  eight 
hundred.  More  than  six  hundred  of  these  have 
been  added  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Martin 
dnritig  the  past  nine  years.  This  church  has 
tlie  largest  seating  capacity  in  the  city,  and  its 
services  are  always  largely  attended,  and  often 
crowd»*d.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
these  dnvs,  when  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
expensive  musical  adjuncts  are  necessary  to 
attract  people  to  church,  there  is  a  church 
where  there  is  no  choir  employed.  The  music 
is  conducted  under  the  old  fashioned  plan  of 
a  precentor,  who  leads  the  congregation  in  the 
singing. 
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OBITUARY. 

The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Hazeltine  of  the  class 
of  1857  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  died  at 
his  home  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y”.,  last  week 
quietly,  sweetly  and  in  a  beautiful  faith,  as  he 
had  lived  and  labored.  Never  a  strong  man 
physically,  his  mental  and  spiritual  forces 
seemed  free  to  develop  all  rare  and  gracious 
qualities  in  exceptionally  fine  and  attractive 
measures.  |He  was  always  at  work.  Few 
strong  men  had  fewer  interruptions  from  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  wise  man,  a  good  counsellor, 
an  instructive  preacher,  a  close  student  of  men 
and  affairs,  a  true  philanthropist  and  zealous 
patriot.  Such  men,  not  conspicuously,  but 
none  the  less  effectively,  make  the  world  richer 
for  their  living.  We  think  such  deaths  are 
gain.  God’s  price  mark  on  such  character  and 
service  is  put  in  the  summons  that  calls  them 
to  himself.  They  are  the  King’s  own  forever. 


LETTERS  FRd.M  BUR  FRIE.NDS. 

Dear  Evangelist  ;  As  I  looked  upon  the 
genial  face  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Robinson  and  read  the  sketch  of  that  good 
man’s  life  in  The  Evangelist,  I  recalled  an  in¬ 
cident  of  my  childhood  when  Dr.  Robinson 
was  pastor  in  Troy,  N.  Y". 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  was  holding  a  special 
meeting  with  the  church  of  which  my  father, 
the  Rev.  Franklin  Merrill,  was  the  pastor. 
The  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  had  dined  at 
the  parsonage — all  but  young  Sir.  Robinson, 
who  had  not  yet  appeared.  However,  just  as 
the  juvenile  members  of  the  household  had  been 
allowed  to  enter  the  dining-room.  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  arrived  and  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  at 
the  table  with  the  children,  which  seemed  to 
please  him  no  less  than  it  did  us.  By  way  of 
introduction  to  the  nine  boys  and  girls,  taking 
hold  of  one  foot  Dr.  Robinson  limped  across 
the  room,  saying,  “This  is  the  way  we  went 
when  I  was  a  little  boy  and  had  a  ‘stern 
bruise.  ’  ’’  Then  when  we  came  to  the  pudding, 
his  funny  stories  called  forth  shrieks  of  laugh¬ 
ter  from  his  youthful  audience,  that  the  hilari¬ 
ous  mirth  reaching  the  ears  of  our  more  sedate 
father,  bringing  him  into  our  midst,  but  our 
delightful  friend  stood  by  us  nobly.  After  ex-* 
plaining  his  part  in  the  uproar  without  giving 
any  time  for  a  reproof,  he  asked,  “What  do 
you  think  I  preached  about  last  Sunday, 
Brother  Merrill?’’  adding  quickly,  “A  Bell 
and  a  Pomegranate.  ’  ’  Though  quite  a  young 
child,  I  remember  thinking  I  would  like  to 
hear  that  sermon  with  such  a  queer  text,  so 
different  from  what  my  father  preached  about. 
I  was  sure  it  would  interest  children  because 
this  minister  did.  Since  Dr.  Robinson’s  death, 
I  have  thought  what  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  that  text  his  own  life  was,  ringing  out  a 
life  of  strong,  clear,  mellow  tones,  richly  laden 
with  the  golden  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

J.  W.  Merrill. 

Kef.se,  N.  H.  _ 

Dear  Editor  :  I  have  followed  the  change  in 
the  editoriaJ  management  of  The  Evangelist 
with  great  interest,  and  you  may  be  sure  of 
my  ardent  sympathy  and  sincere  wishes  for 
a  positive  success.  I  am  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  evangelically  inclui^ire  principle.  It  is 
not  easy  to  carry  out  in  a  Church  so  strongly 
ecclesiastical  as  the  Presbyterian;  but  it  is  the 
coming  principle  and  I  hope  to  live  long 


enough  to  see  it  prevail  in  my  own  and  other 
denominations.  Most  sincerely. 

An  Old  Contributor. 

314  West  Clinton  St.,  i 
F^lmiha,  X.  y.,  March  33,  lt<99.  i 

De.4r  Old  Evangelist:  Y’’onr  pages  have  been 
familiar  to  me  for  about  sixty -five  years,  for 
I  first  began  their  reading  in  1834 ;  and  in  all 
that  time  very  few  numbers  have  been  issued 
which  have  not  passed  under  my  eye.  Y’'our 
weekly  visits  have  not  only  found  a  hearty 
welcome,  but  have  been  of  very  great  service 
to  me  in  my  ministry.  You  have  kept  me  well 
posted  not  only  as  to  the  interests  and  work  of 
our  own  Church,  but  as  to  the  progress  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  in  the  world.  I  acknowledge 
myself  as  greatly  your  debtor;  and  have  ever 
counted  it  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  speak 
a  good  word  in  your  behalf.  While  I  have  not 
to  a  large  extent  sent  you  subscribers  direrthi, 
yet  not  a  few  have  been  sent  in  response  to  my 
approval  and  solicitation.  By  repeated  notices 
to  my  congregations,  they  have  always  under¬ 
stood  that  in  my  estimation  The  Evangelist 
stood  at  the  head  of  religions  papers.  I  am 
now  retired  from  active  service,  lacking  but  a 
few  days  of  eighty-six  years  of  age,  and  the 
infirmities  of  age  upon  me.  I  am,  therefore, 
in  no  condition  now  to  render  yon  the  help  I 
should  otherwise  esteem  it  a  pleasure  to  do. 

Very  truly, 

Y'our  Friend  of  Many  Y'ears. 

Morris  Plains,  N.  .1.  March  19, 1S99. 

Dear  Sister;  Thanks  for  the  spirit  of  love 
and  charity  which  prevails  throughout  the 
pages  of  The  Evangelist.  I  sincerely  hope  and 
pray  that  your  view  concerning  Dr.  A.  H. 
Evans  and  the  church  in  question  may  be 
adopted,  as  also  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
Inclusion  Versus  Exclusion  by  the  church  at 
large  and  those  in  article  by  Willametta  A. 
Preston  on  “An  Experiment  in  Mile  Street 
Church,’’  by  the  public  in  general. 

I  wish  that  the  last  might  be  circulated 
broadcast  among  employers — as  also  the  article 
upon  The  Gospel  of  the  Second  Mile  in  leafiet 
form  among  the  “shut-ins”  of  our  country  in 
asylums,  prisons,  hospitals,  factories,  homes, 
offices,  stores  and  posts  of  duty  generally. 

Yours  with  love  and  respect. 

In  His  name,  T.  B.  N. 

Patient  and  Evangelist  State  Hospital  for  the 
In.sane,  at  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

Being  a  “fool  for  Christ’s  sake”  because  the 
‘  ‘  love  of  Christ  constraineth  me.  ”  (1  Cor.  iv. 
10;  2  Cor.  v.  13.) 


^  LAMPS 

For  C'ottage»  Club,  Churchy  WediUng  Gifts. 
(Poor  Lamps  are  not  cheap  at  any  price.) 

Miller  Lamps  are  Perfect; 

Delifilitriil  and  Safe  to  use.  Beautiful. 

Hee  them.  If  not  for  sale  bj  Lamp  Dealers  we  make 
s.  them  to  sell.  Write  for  circular. 


38  A  3U  W.  Broadway,  bet.  Park  PI.  and  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y 
|V*Short  walk  from  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  Jersey  Ferries. 
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Brown  Bros.^  Co. 

PHILA„  NEW  TORE.  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PhlUu,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
We  buY  and  sell  all  flrstclass  Invest-  t  x  x 

ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  ITI 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  . 

Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  oa  SAr;111*lrlPfi 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  tj\-^***  auav/O* 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  idso  make 
U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
Oredit  ^  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Imestment  Secorities,  Stocks  and  Bond' 

Boo^ht  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAIiU  ST.,  N.  T 

Bstabllshed  1867.  Members  M.  T.  Stock  Ezchang' 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

22  East  1 6th  St.^  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 
Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rente 
Management  of  Estates. 


ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

will  Issue  Feb.  1st  a  leaflet, 

“ONE  PROOF,” 

which  will  be  Interesting  to  Investors. 

Thts  w  II  be  mailed  free  on  l/iu/n  lou/tl 

app  icatlon  to  them  at  IvlWix  i  ttllS,  lUvvO, 

or  523  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago,  Ill., 
5U1  John  Hancock  Bnlldlng,  Boston. 


The  GBieway  to  Eu» 
rope  is  HmGazoG  Sons 
Tourist  Agency m 

Forty  Brogmmnes  now  ready— say  where  yon  are 

foing.  Individual  triiis.  Escorted  parties,  Palestine, 
•gypt.  Round  the  World.  Tourist  Gazette.  100  pp. 
free.  US  Broadway,  Sew  York ;  2ao  So.  Clark  Street, 
Chicago;  201  VVa.sliiiigtoii  street,  iiostoii;  14  so. 
Broad  street,  Phlladeltihia.  Established  1844. 


TPfBTT'H  t-*T78  Annual  Summer  Tours. 

■  ■■  \orway  and  Central  Europe. 

Small  party  conducted  by  FKOFESSOK  CAMILLE  THUK- 
WANGPIK,  31  Pierce  Building,  Boston, 


AN  IDEAL  SUMMER  TOUR 

OF  TWENTY  WEP:KS 

In  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France 
and  England! 

A  Select  Party,  limited  in  number  and  with  ptnonnel  care¬ 
fully  guarded,  will  sail  from  New  York,  Saturday,  May  6,  1899, 
on  S.  S.  EMS,  of  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  for  Italy  via  Gib¬ 
raltar.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  intelligent  travel  at 
moderate  cost  References  required.  References  by  permis¬ 
sion:  Rev.  George  R.  van  DeWater,  D.D.,  Rector  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  2,067  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City ;  Prof.  Robert  W. 
Rodgers,  Ph.D.,  O.D..  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  and  others.  There  are  but  lire  vacancie»  left  In  a  total 
membership  of  fifteen,  and  early  application  Is  most  desirable. 

For  Itlnerarle-  and  full  particulars,  address 
CHARLES  F.  PECK,  478  West  159th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  manage  ment  of  Hlnnea]Mlls 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prodnoe 
he  hlgheet  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  it  can 
be  soIiL 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Snoeeas  In 
eHecUng  aales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satlafled  with  the  man 
agement  of  your  property,  write  ns. 


Correct  Silverware 

Correct  in  character,  design  and  work* 
manship — is  as  necessary  as  dainty  china 
or  fine  linen  if  you  would  have  every¬ 
thing  in  good  taste  and  harmony. 
Knives,  forks,  spoons  and  fancy  pieces 
for  table  use  will  be  correct  if  selected 
from  goods  stamped 


1847 


l^ogers 

Bros.’* 


Remember  “iSAy.”  Send  for  Catalogue  B. 
MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Mekii.en,  Co<«n. 
Sold  by  leading  dealets  everywhere. 


nn  Vnil  U/HIITMorc  than  savings  BsoF  interest? 
UU  I  UU  fl  AH  I  To  Hell  Land  or  MortgugesI 
it  W.  wme  FIUKI.ITY  INVESTJIE.NT  CO.,  TACOMA.  WASH. 


For  a  delightful 

trip  abroad  . . .  « 

for  a  party  of  from  four  to  eight  young  ladies. 

Apply  lor  particulars  and  references  to 

MRS.  LUCY  PENTECOST  CROWELL, 


J.  McK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

*00  wonA  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Hlnn 


A  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

^  dtained  Olaaa  /or  Churchet  and.  IHeelUnga. 
CHAS.  F.  HOOEMAN,  •  -  lOS  East  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 

PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER'S  PARK,  WERNEBSVILLE,  PA. 

All  modern  conveniences.  Send  for  llustrated  Catalogue 

;r¥@I)rl5AtCrH0HB0|ljfYEW^ 

United  States  Trust  Company. 

45  dt  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SUBPLUS, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re 
ligionsand  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Vice-Pren. 

James  S.  Clark,  Secfmd  Viee-Preg. 

Henry  L.  Thornell.  Secretary. 

Lons  G.  Hampton,  AmMaiit  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
Gboroe  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


..25  CENTS.. 

¥  ¥ 

A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 

The  Evangelist 

For  thirteen  weeks  can  be  secured  by 
any  new  subscriber  himself  or  through 
any  friend  on  payment  of . 

Twenty-five  cents 


In  postage  stamps  or  currency. 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 


